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INTRODUCTION. 


The noblest acquisition of mankind is> speech, and the most useful 
is WRITING. The first, eminently distinguishfes man frdbi the brute 
c^tiqn;,the second, from uncivilized sayagcs. 

Tlie*uses of^ writing are too various to be enumerated, and at the same 
tinje too obvious to need enumeration. By this wonderful invention 
are enabled to record and perpetuate our thoughts, for our omi benefit, or 
give them the most extensive communication, fy r the benefit of others. 
As without this art, the labours of our ancestors in every branch of know- 
ledge would have been lost to us, ao must ours be m posterity. Tradition 
is so nearly allied to fable, that ^o authentic history can be compiled but 
irom wi’itten materials. * 

From this source, and from ancient paintings, sculptures, and medals, have? 
philosophy, science, and the arts, derived all their successive improvements: 
succeeding generations have been enabled to add to the stock tlacy .received 
from the past, and to prepare the way for future acquisitions. In the com- 
mon transactions of life, how limited must have been our intercourse, 
whether for profit or pleasure, without the assistance of writing. Wherea* , 
by tliis happy mode of communication, distance is as it were anniliilaled, 
and .the merchant, the statesman, the scholar, becomes present to ever.v 
purpose of utility, in regions the most remote. Wliile lovers 


Speed the soft intercourse from soul to soul^ 

^ waft $ sigh, from Indus to the Pole/' 

» 

* • *. * 

The practice of wriliii\g is of such remote antiqujfty, that neither sacred 

^ nor prophanc authora give any satisfactory account of its origin; it has 
been so long known and used, that fei^ iqen think upcfti the subject; 
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so inattentive are we to tlu^ greatest benefits, from their having been long 
enjoyed: but the philosopher will say with the poet, 

“ Whence ditl the woiicl’roas mystic art arise. 

Of painting speech, and speaking to the eyes? 

That we by tracing' magic lines are taught. 

How hodi to colour, and embody thought ?”* 

■ Tlic faculty of imitatioit, so conspicuous in the human species, has 
enabled men, iii their most rude state, to delineate sensible or visible ob ' 
jects; hence the origin of hieroglyphic representations: but it will appea , 
that many great and learned men, in all ages, have been so sensible the 
difiiculty of accounting for the invention of the art of exhibiting to the 
siglit, the various conceptions of the mind, which have no corporeal forms, 
by a small number of elementary charaeters, or letteks, that some have 
supposed them to have been of divine origin, and others have confessed 
themselves unable to account for their invention. The author felt himself 
deeply impressed with the difficulties attending the investigation of this paj't 
of his subject; but, from the particular tourse of his studies, and literary 
pursuits lie conceived he might enter upon it with some advantages which 
'Others had not possessed. 

One of the principal objects of the following work, is the illustration 
of what has for near two centuries been called, the dipeomatic science; 
the knowledge of which, will enable us to fonn a proper judgment of the 
age and authenticity of manuscripts, charters, records, and other monu- 
ments of antiquity. 

'J’he utility of this branch of knowledge, is fully confirmed by the testi- 
monies of llic learned, who have bestowed immense application in its cul- 
ture; from whence considerable advantages have been derived, which are 
in the highest degree interesting to all orders and degrees of men, in every 
community. 

The (archives, public libraries, and private collections, which are repo- 

* Monsieur Breboeui', speaking of the Phcnicians, says, 

Cesi de lui nous vienl ces art ingenieux, 

De pciudre la parole 8r dc parlcr aux yeux, 

Et par k's traits di*'ers dcs figures tract es 
wDonner de la couleur & du corps aux pcnsecs. 
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gitories for objects of this stilly, contain the most authentic and important 
records of power claimed or exercised by JovH*.reigns; they preserve their 
treaties of peace and alliance, the privileges and rights of their people,* 
those that have been granted to the nobles and to cities, ^d the laws made 
by particular legislative bodies; Uiey perpetpate those documents, which fix 
the power of national assemblies; they display the origin of illustrious* fami- 
lies, their geneaiogies, tlieir atchievements and alliances; and they lurnish, 
us Avith the surest lights, for acquiring adjust knowledge of antiquity berth 
sacred and prophanc# * 

^ They are the best guides for dccidinj^ with any 'certainly a^ to the power 
of itifc ^ICrgy in former ages, and the use* made of that pow'^er. 

Princes may there discover the first traces of the elevation of theig an- , 
cesturs, the slc])s by w'liich they ascended their llironcs, and what (raises 
conspired to raise them to that summit of glory and pow'er, which has been 
transmuted to their posterity. The nobles may tJi/^i’e find the titles of their 
distinctions and possessions; and private persons those of their rights, liber- 
ties, and properties. 

The very high esteem in wdii^i diese monuments arc held by most learn(.*d 
uatif>ns, may be judged of from the emiilation they have sliewn, ii* publish- 
ing various collection! of I'ecords, calculated to elucidate the histories t>l 
tlieir resp<'cti\o (;ountries, to ascertain the prerogatives of sovereigns, to 
securti the rights of the people, and to restrain the unjust pretensions of in- 
dividuals. England, France, Italy, and Gennany, have enlightened the 
world by works of liiis nature. The publication of the survey of England 
by William 1, called Domesday Book, and of the Rolls and Records of 


.Parliament, will refiect honour on the present reign to llie latest qiosterity. 

'It is not nctiessary to enumerate all the benefits that have arisen to man- 
kind from such labours: to them historians are particularly indebted for the 
elucidation*of numberless important facts. Most of the knowledge we at this 
day possess of ancient jtimes and manners, has been chiefly acquiiyd by the 
indusqy of tliose who,* since the restoration of learning, have consul Rxl the 
inestimable treasures’ preserved in public librari^, jpligious houses^ and pri- 
vate collections: from this spirit of inquiry, an<| liiosc records, is derived the 
principal rinformatibn we hawc of the rise*and progress of empires, kingdoms, ^ 
and states; of thek laws, manners, customs, „&nd mutual connections. 
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TJ)e ijii’LOMATJC .scikncEh then, may be considered as a guide to all 
olhoi’s; it has an influence on politics, morality, literature, canon and 
»“i\il law, and even on divinity itself. I’he divine and the lawyer labour to 
Jittle purpose, unless they can shew that the testimonies which they adduce, 
arc ac.corapanied by all the necessayy marks of authenticity. For il‘ the-rules 
of criticism adopted by learned antiquaries were arbiliury, and the epoclias 
established by them false, ancient writings would Ixj of as little authority 
as' fictions; and were it impossible to ascertain the dales oi- ages of docu- 
ments, all their labours would be idle and fruitless, and lh(‘ir production;, 
reall^’^ be, what ignorance has often asserted ihtjm to be, nothing betjl'Jr 
than the works of mere sportive fancy: but a true connoisseur ir, these 
. studies, will nither agree in opinion with Mr. Casley, Avho, in his preface 
to .the catalogue of the Royal library, p. 6‘, has the following words: *- I 
have studied that point so much, and have so oflcMi compared manuscripts 
without date, with thos< 4 .J;hat happen to have a date, that 1 have little 
doubt as to that particular." And he obs<.:r\’es, that “ he c'an judge of 
tlic age of a manuscript as well as the agv' of man.” Mr. Casley, howtwer, 
is not singular in this opinion: the same hi.s bccit confirmed by Mabillon, 
by the Ikmedictincs at Paris, and by many other writers of the most dis- 
tinguished reputation. Intelligent antiquaries have, in fact, sufficient lights 
to clear up Avhalcvcr doubts may arise in their own minds, and to remove 
every objection, made by those, who depreciate the seiejiee from ignorance, 
or a superficial acquaiutanec with its mlvantagcs. 

The proofs of history cannot be built upon a more solid foimdaliori, 
than that of manuscripts and charters. Historical certainty is generally 
founded oh tlie evidence of one or two contemporary writers, equally 
capable and credible, whose testimonies are not eoutradierted by superior 
authority. 'J’he iiuthcnticily of original instruments, is provetl by a variety 
of concurrent circumstances, ceremonies, and formalities. When those 
documents are found supported by such indubitable testimonies, we may 
safely* det'lare that they havt* not betm forged. On the conti-ary when 
these essentials are Avi^itihg, wlu'u a manuscript or charter contradicts 
the established c\istoms‘ oV ,rhe time in Avhich it was pretended to have 
been Avritten, or, even ditfiji-s fix>m''lheni in arty material* particular, it can- 
possibly be aulh<*ntic. < 
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Tlie DIPLOMATIC sciENeif, then, trpiiJ|S of matters which arc capable 
of certainty: truth and falseliood are oflen manifestly ^distinguished by it. 
When no other resource is left., };han that of choosing what is more or l&s* 
probable, its decisions are then legulated by suspicions, doubts, conjectures, 
and presumptive reasons, more or less-cogent, which it collects and esti- 
mates with due deliberation, never advancing any thing as certain, but* 
what is supported by the strongest proofs, and introducing what appears • 
more or less suspicious^, with its distinctive cliaractei’s; for if the testimony 
'^’contemporary writers is looked upon as the firmest bulwark^ of historical 
trttths, because they arc witnesses of factsi that happened in their own days, 
origina’^acts or writings, which have nothing to do with hearsay or tra- 
ditional maltei%, where present events only art' relatetl, where eycry tt'rm • 
is weighed with scrupulous care and attention, and where no facts can find 
admittance, but such as have been approved by the parties, arc of a cer- 
tainty suj)crior to every objection. Most ancieijl ;>?waimcnts arc distinguished 
by these precautions, or even greater circumspectirin; and arc consetjucutly 
preferable to the testimony of hmbrians. • , 


Having thus slated, and in some measure ascertained, thC utility 
of the JiTPLOMATTC sciENCF.; the disadvantages which have arisen from* 
the desU'uction of the works of the ancients, will justify gur entering 
upon a short view of the iircparable losses which inaukiiid liaf-e* I hereby 
sustained. 

Many events have contribuletl to deprive us t>f a great part of tlu' 
literary treasures of anticjuity. A very fatal blow was given to Hteratun , 
by the destruction of the Phamician temples, aiul «)r tlu' Egyptiai^ col- 
leges, whcit those kingdoms, and the countries adjacent, were comiueretl 
by the l^ersians, about three hundred and fifty years bcifore Christ. 
Ochus, the Persian general, mvagctl these countries without merc\', and 
forty thousand Jftdoniaijs burnt themselves with their families and •riches in 
their own houses. The conqueror then drove. Neclanebus out oV I^gypt, • 
and commiUed the like* ravages in tliat countiyjytiflcrwards hcatnareKed 
j int6 Judea, lylierc he took Jericho, and sent » great numb(;r of Jews into 
captivdty.'^' Tfie Persians had a great* dislike to the religion pf tlui 
Phoenicians, and the Egyptians; this was gite reason for. dcsti||^6ying their 
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books, of which Eusebius (De*Pjeparat. Efvang.) says, they liad a great 
number. 

Notwithslaiiding these losses, Ptolemy Philadelphus, king of Egypt, 
who reigticd abouA two hundred years before the Christian aera, collected 
the grcatesft library of all anticfuilj^.,. which he deposited in his palace at 
Alexandria, w here it was burnt by Caesar s troops. 

Anollier gieat k)ss was occasioned by the destruction of the Pytha- 
gorean schools in Italy; when the Platonic or new philosophy prevailed 
over the lormcr, Pythagoras went into Egypt, bclbrc the Persian con- 
quests, where he resided twenty-two years; he was initiated into the 
sacerdotal order, and, from his s^pirit of inquiry, he has been justl}’^ said 
* to have acquired a great deal of Egj’ptian learning, whicii he afterwards 
inlrodijcetb into Italy. Polybius (lib. ii. p. 175) and Jamblichus (in 
vita P 3 thag.) mention many circumstances, relative to these tacts, 
quoted from authors now-Jost; as doth Porphyry, in his life of Pytha- 
goras. 

Iicarning, philosophy, and arts, sufltved much by the loss of liberty 
in Grecix:; whence they were transpIanK^d into Italy, under, the pa- 
tronage "of some of the great men of Rome; who, by their countenance 
and protection, not only introduced them into their own country, but 
c'-ven coulributed to the revival of them in Greece. The love of learning 
and of sin's amongst the Romans was too soon neglected, through the ty- 
ranny of the emperors, and the general corruption of manners; for in ihe 
jcign of Dioclesian, towards the end of the third century, the tuts had 
greatly declined, and in the course of the fourth, philosophy degenerated 
ioto t'Ujjei'slitioh. 

Learning and the arts also received a most fatal blow' by thexlcstruction 
of the heathen temples, in the reign of Constantine. The devastations 
tlien committed, are depicted in the strongest and most lively colours by 
Mr. Gibbon, in the 28th chapter of his History of the Dewline and Fall of 

• I * 

the Roman Empire, vol. iii. p. 77* & seq. 

Many valuable libvaBles perished by the Barbarians of the Nortli, 
who invaded Italy in thej fottrlh and fifth centuries. .By those rude 
. hands perisjied* the library qf Perseus king of Macedon,* AViiich Pau- 
^s iEmilies brought to Rome with its c.aptive owner; as did also 
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tlie noble library established for the use of the public?, by* Asinius 
Pollio, which was collected from the Sp&ils of all the enemies he had 
subdued, and was greatly enriche'd by him at a v?ast expcnce. 
libraries of Cicero and Luculhis met with the same fate, and those of 
Julius Cfesar, of Augustus, Vespasian, and Trajan *also perished, to- 
gether with the magnificent library^f [he younger Gordian, foundecl 
by his preccpt4>r Simonicus, which is said by sortie to have contained 
sixty thousand, and by othem eighty themsand, volurhes. The rt*posityry* 
^ for this vast collection is reported to have been paved with marble, and 
ornamented with gold; the \/alls were covered Avith glass and ivory, the 
armc'U’s and desks were made of ebonj^ and cedar. 

The loss ctf Ptolemy’s library at Alexandria had been in some measure 
ropaii'cd, by the remains of that of Eumenes, king of Pergamus, which* 
Mark Anthony presented to Cleopatra, and by other colled ifms, so t*hat» 
a. vast library remainc^d at Alexandria, till it was taken by stonn, and 
plundered by the Saracens in the sevemth century, a.t>. 642 . 'rhough 
the Saracems wctc at that time a? barbarous people, yet Amnis (or A mm 
Ebn al As) the commander ofylhe troops who look this city, was a man ‘of 
good capacity, and greatly delighted in hearing philos( 7 |)hieal jirtints dis- 
cussed by learned men. John the grammarian, called Philojiomis froyi 
his love of labour, lived in Alexandria at this time; he soon became- 
acquainted with Amrus, and, having acquired some degree dj his esteem, 
reciucsted that the philosophical books presened in the royal library 
might be restored. Amrus Avrote to Omar, the Caliph, to knoAv if his 
request' might be complied with; who returned for ansAver, that “ if . 
tlie books he mentioned agreed in all points Avith the book of Goia, fue 
Alcoran, this .last Avould be perfect without 'them, and consccj^cnely 
they would be superfluous; but if they contained any thing rej>ugnant to 
the doctrines and tenets of that book, they ought to be looked on as 
pernicious, and of course should be destroyed.” As soon as the Caliph’s 
letter was received, Amrus, in obedience to the command of his^soA/yeign, 
disperaed the books «all over the city, to Ifcat the baths, of Avhich there Avere ' 
fojir thousand ; but the number of books was solm/icnse, that ihe}^ wefe n<it 
entirely 9<im^^^ied an less than six monthg. Tbifs piprishetl, by f anatical mail- 
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• iirsH, Km- iiK'sLiiiuiblc Alexandrian library, which is said to hare contained at 
tliat lime upwards of five h’jfadred thousand volumes; and from this 
peiiod, barbarily aad ignorance prevailed for several centuries. In Italy, 
and all over the west of Euroj)C, learrdng was in a manner extin- 
guished, except Some small remains which were presented in Constan- 
linoplj'. * 

In this city, the emperor Constantine had deposited a considerable 
library, which was sbon after enriched by his successor Julian, who placed 
the following inscription al the entrance: 


AV\i equoft nmant, fitVn av^^s, aVui'eras; tnihi vevo a pvienAo, 

Minim acquiroiuli et possicIencU libros insedit desideriuni. 


' 'IbeodoSius I he younger, Avas very assiduous in augmenting this library, 
by Avhoin, in the laller end of the fourth century, it Avas enlarged to one 
hundred thousand volumes; above one half of Avhich were burnt in the 
fifth (cnlury by the emjAcror Leo Uic 5rst, so famous for his hatred to 
images ’ * 

'J’he*inhabiUnrts of Constantinople had not lost ihcir taste for fileralui’e 
ip the beginning of tlu- thirteenth century, Avhen that cHy Avas sacked by the 
Crusadci's, in tlw' year 1205; tl»c deprt'dations then committed, arc related 
in Mr. Harris's Posthumous Works, a oI. ii. p. 301, from Nicetas the Ciio- 
nialcs Avho Avas present at the sacking of this place. His account of the 
statues, bustos, bronzes, nianuk*ripts, paintings, and other extjuisilc re- 
mainssof anlu|uily, which then perished, cannot be read by any 'loA'er of 
arts and learning without emotion. 

‘ 'Kic ravages committed by the Turks Avho plundered Constantinople, 
in tlie year 1453, arc related by Philelphus, Avho w'as a man of learn- 
ing, aiul was tutor to /Eneas Sylvius (aftciwards pope, under the name 
of Pius the second), and was an eye-Avitness to what passed at tliat time. 
7’his .itutfpr says, that the persons of quality, especially the women, still 
preserved the Greek language uiuTorrupted. He obsewes, that thovigh the 
city had been taken beAf-df it never* suffered so mhch as at that time; and 
adds, that, till that periq?!, \he rqpicmbrance of ancient wisft^. remained 
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at Constanlihoplc, and lluit no one among the Latins was deemed. suffici- 
ently Icgirned, Avho had not sttidied for sometime at lhat place, he expressed 
his fear tliat all the works of the ancients would be dostroyed. 

Still however, there are the remains of three; libraries at Constantinople, 
the liret is called that ol' Constantine the Great; the ’second is for all 
ranks td' people without d is tine tioilh^he •third is in the palace, and is 
called the Ottoman library, but a fue hapj>ened in 1665, which consumed 
a great ]>art of* the palace, and almost the whole library, alien as is suji- ' 
posed, Livy, and a great many valuablS^works of the ancients perished. 
Father Possovius has given an account of the libi;ai’ics at C'oystanlinople, 
and in oilier iiarls of Liu; 'i'urkisli tViminions, in his exccllenl work 
intituled. Apparatus Saccr. 

Many other losses of the writings of the ancients have been ajlribu*tcd 
to llie. > 5 <;al of the Christians, who at dideit nl periods, made gicat haro^k 
amongst the Heathen authors. Not a single eoj>y of the famous work 
of C’elsus is now to be found, and Avhat we kifOw ol that work is from 
Origen his opponent. The vencjable lathers, w’ho employed themselves 
in erasim’' the b(;st works of the most eminent Givck or Latin authors, 
in ordei' to transcribe the. lives of‘ saints or legendary talus upon the obli- 
terated vellum, possibly mistook these lamentable dejiredationslcirworks^ 
of piety. Th<; ancient fragment of the 91st book of Livy, <liscovere<l by 
Mr. liiuns, in the Vatican, in J772, was much defaced by the pious 
iabom-s of some well-intentioned divine. The Monks made waf on books 
as the Goths had done before, them, (heat numbei-s of manuscripts have 
also been destroyed in this kingdom by its invaders, the Pagan Dam s, and 
the Normans, by tlu; <‘ivil commotions raised liy tht; barons, b}' the bloody 
contests betw-ecn the houses of York and Lancaster, anti t'specialV l>3t 
the genertd plunder and devastation of monasteries and religious houses 
in the n.-igii of Henry the Eighth; by the ravages commitlcd in the civil 
war in the time of Charles lire First, and by the lire that happened in the 
Cottonum libftiry, Gftober 23, 1731. • ^ 

la all this period of litne, many others, may be supposed* to fiave 
perished by that IlelluQ libroriim, tempus eclax • • 

* Thus it appears, that more of the works ol# llf^amrieuts have perished, 
than hatr^^mchecl us. To enumerate Such as^'c known to hav^ been 
destroyed^ orJosH in the various branches (jl«-a«i?rencd and politt^ Iheralure, 

b 
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wojuld form a calalogue of considerable bulk; but ibe most 'irreparable 
and dcidomblc losses which nitudciiid havc..su$laine<1, are in the branch 
of History, and therefore it may be psoper to lay boiore our read ere some 
particulars concerning the works of ancit;nt hislorians, many of which 
are so mulilaUHi,»lhat the fragments which remain, serA'c only to increase 
■our regret' for what ha\(^ been lost '': destroyed. 

The History of Phenicia, by Sanconialho, who was contemporary 
with Solomon, wt>ukl have been entirely lost to us, had it not been for the 
valuable fragments jneserved by Eusebius, uhich are mentioned in the 
following sheets. IVfanelho's History of Egypt, and the History of Chal- 
dea, by Iierosus, have nearly met with tljc same fate. 

'J’he general History of Polybius, originall}’ contained forty books; but 
the lirst f've only, with some extracts or fragments, are transmitted to us. 

* -I'lie Ikstorieal library of Diodorus Siculus consisted likewise of forty 
b(»oks, but ojily tiflecn are jiow extant; that is, five between the fifth and 
the I'ltnenlli, and the k..sl ^cn, with some fragments collected out of 
Photius and others. 

f 

. Dionysius Halicarnassensis wrote twenty books of Roman anthpiities, 
exteiuUng from Jhe siege of 'JVoy, to the fiist Punic war a. u.e. 488; but 
only clev<*n of them urv. luiw* remaining, Avhrch reach no farther tfian the 
yt*ar of Home*, 812. 

Appian.is said to have written the Homan History in twenty-four 
books; but the greatest part of the works of that author are hist. 

Dion Cassius wrote eighty books of history, but only twenty-five are 
i-cniaining, with some fragnuMits, and an e[)itome of the last twenty by 


Xiphilinus. 

, 5^1 any of the works of the most ancient Latin liislorians liave either 

perished, or are come down to us mutilated and imjjerfect. 

Sallust Avrote a Roman History, but there are only some fragments 
of it preserved. 

Livy’s Roman History consisted of one hundred^and fo.ty, or as some 
authore say, of one; hundred anej forty-two books; of this excellent, work 
one huwdred and sevt^n fpooks' mnst have perished,' as only thirty-five 
remain. Though we has eem epitome of one hundred and forty books, 
yet this is ro short, the . it only serves to give us a gencraif^ldea of the 
subject, ard to impress us'v.'lth a more lively sense of eur loss. 
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The elcganl coinpendiuu\*of llic Roni^n Ilislorj, by Velleius Pater- 
culus, is very imperfectly Iransniitlcd to us, great part of that work 
having perislicd. ^ * 

The first and second books of Q. Curb us arc entirely lost, and there 
are several chasms in some of those Xiluch •are preservetl. 

The emperor 'J’acil us ordered ten copies of llie Avorks of’ his iclalion 
the historian, tt> be made Qvery year, Avhich he sent, into the different 
provinces of the empire; aifd yeft, noinvithstaiulirig his endeavours to 
perpetuate thest'. inestimable Avorks, they were buricnl in oblivion for 
many centuries. Sint*c the restoration , of learning, an ancient jus. avus 
discoveifed in a monastery in Westplutlia, Avhicli contained the most 
A^aluable part "of his annals; but in this uni<]ue manuscripl, j)ai;t of flie 
fifth, seventh, ninlh, and Icnlh books arc tleficicnl, as are })«i1. of^hT? 
elcA'cnth, and the laller part of ihc sixtoonlh. 'J’his ju s. Avas ])rocurcd by 
that great restorer of learning, jjope Leo X. u.«Kler whose ]>atronage it 
Avas printed at Home, in 15I5; ho afterwards deposited it in the Valican 
libraiy, Avhere it is siill preserved. 'J’lms poslcrilyis jiiobjibly indehled. 
to the ahovc magnificent Pontiff, for the most valuable ])art of ihe.Avorks 
of this inimilabh; hislcu'ian. « * 

The cpi Ionic of 'P/ogtis Pompeius, by Justin, may be deemed only a 
mere shatloAv of Trogus. 


Ammianus Marcellinus Avrole tliirly-one books, t'x I on ding ‘from the 
accession of Nerva, to the dcalh of A'alens; but the first thirleen are 


AA'anting. 


Many other losses are rocor<led in two excellent tracts, “ Do llisloricis 
Gnecis ct Latinis,” by the celebrated Gerard Vossius. 'I’o these mighb be • 
added, a grcaC number of Avorks in dilfcnnit braneluis of sciiJiice and 
polite arts. 

The Justinian Code had been in a manner unknoAvn from the sixth till 

« 

the tAvelflh ceniury, AvhcnyiwaW, a city of Calabria, being tals;etoby the 
Pisans^ an original jus. Avas discoA'cred lh,ere bx accident, * 

A^arro, aa'Iio is styleil the most learned of a^ tjie Romans, and Avho 
excelled in grammar, history, and jihilosophy, i^siid to have Avi iiten near 
five hundi'od ^olurilcs, amongst which v^re^ tlie^^cs of stwcip hundred 
illustripus Romany enriched Avith t heir portRiiiC i 

f Atticus, the great*fricnd of Cicero, Avho Avas one.of 




/ 


>f the n^ost honour- 
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able,' hospitable, and frieiidl3r,mcn of the; ijsnes in Avhich he lived, wrote 
many pieces in Latin and Greek, whiph last language he cultivated much 
after his retirement lo Athens. The loss t)f his work on the actions of the 
great men amongst the Homans, winch he ornamented with their portraits, 
is mU(‘h lo 1)<‘ deplored, as ho Inyh-'t great taste lor the 'polite arts; and 
\vc may conceive, that both the portraits in Varro’s work, as well as those 
we are now s])eak«ig of, wer<^ well exeeult^d,, bet^anse we cannot doubt 
but tlujse great men wotdtl cnijvloy the l)ei.t artistsv and that there were 
artists cajmble. of producing llie most excellent workmanship, appears 
from the, Homan coins of that age still extant, which must have been 
drawn bcl'orc: they were <;ngravcii on metals. So mucli the more therefore 
it is to Ik; lamented, that these last works are irrecowrably lost. 

iK 

It is now time to (‘hange the painful task of recording the successive 
disasU'rs wiiieh have befalh'ii tiu; commonwealth of letters, for the 
pleasing ollice of rtlaling the events and circumstances which have con- 
tributed lo the revival and restoration of learning. 

'I’he Ambians or Sara(!eiis, whose wdtl auul barbarous enthusiasm had 
dcstroVi'd the ^Vlexandrian library in the se\ienlh century, were the lirst 
)>coj)le who weix; laplivaled with the learnijig and arts of Greece; the 
Arabian writers translated into their own language many Greek authors, 
and froni'lliem, ( he lirst rays of science and philosophy began to enlighten 
tilt' western lu'misjihert*, and in time, dispelled the thick cloud of igno- 
rance, which for some agt's had eclipsed literaltire. 

'I'lie t'aliph .Ahnanzur, was a lover of hitters and h.'anicd men, and 
science of every kind was cultivated under his jjatronage. llis grandson, 
Almunum, obtained from the Greek emperoi’s copies of their best books, 
t'ni))loyed the ablest scholars lo tnmslate them, and took great pleasure 
in literary coiivcrsalions. Under the jnitronage of the Caliphs, the works 
of the most valuable Greek authors, in different brinches of science, were 
translated into ^Vrabic. In philosophy, those of Plato and Aristotle. In 
mathematics, those of Rjiclid, Archimedes, Apollonius, Diophantus, and 
others. In mcdicine,''rilUipocrates, Galen, and the best professors in 
this branch of science,! In astronomy, Ptolemy, and other* <^\!tiiore. The 
Arabian lilerati not pnly'wsMislaled the works of the Cjreeks, but several 
of them composed o.-iginal pieces; as, Abulfeda,Abulpharagius, Bohadin, 
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and others. For an account of the Arabian writers and literature, sqic 
M r. Harris’s posthumous works, vol. ii. chajli. vi. vii. and viii. 

It will hereafter appear, that it was from the Arabians that these 
W'cstern parts became first ac-cpuuiited with the Creek philosophy; an<t 
from them, several branches of scit^mc were introduced* into Kurope as 
early as the ninth (rentury, and even 'fnio Britain before the end otAhe 
eleventh, in Avhicli, and in the tliree succeeding centuries, several English- 
men travelled into Ambia and^ Spain, in search of knowledge; amongst 
others, Adelard, a IVfonk of Bath; Jlobcj'l, a Monk of Reading; Keti- 
nensis. Shelly, Morloy, and others, of Avliom meiitioii is n)p.dc in the 
scA'cnlli /diaptcr of lliis Avork. • 

Several foreigners also travtillcd in search of science ; amongst others, 
GcrlK'rl, a native of France, who enriched these western parts with llie 
knoAvledgc whieli he had obtained from learned Arabians. The abilities 
of this groat man raiscA him to the Arehicpiseopal Set; of Rheims, tlitai 
lo that of Ravenna, and at length to the Faptit Chair, Avhieh he filled 
iVom the year 998 lo 1003: but sweh Avas ihc bigotry and superstition of 
those times, llial llu'se great luminaries of science, ihough most of them. 
ee<‘l<isiasties, Avt'rc aetaisetl of iiuigic by the ignorant herd of tlicir bruthren. 
Et’^en pope Gerberl ljimse)f,*as bisliop Otho grat’cly relates of hiin, ob- 
lairuHl the pontificath by wicked means; for the bishop assures us, that 
he had* given himself up Avholly lo the devil, on eondilion he might 
obtain what he desired; and that it Avas lo lliis eireuiuslanee, and not lo 


the patronage of I he em])eror Otho HI. Avho had been his pupil, nor to 

that of RoImtI, die French king, his great benefaclor, that he oAved liis 

cleclion. A cardinal Benno also accuses this great man of holding an 

intercourse wilji Demons, nor did superslilion and bigotry cease to per-» 

secule science and genius lill the end of the sevenleenlh eenlury. 

Our Jlwger Bacon, a Franciscan JMonk, who tlourished in the lliir- 

tccnlh century, Avas accused of magic, and Avas cast into French 2>rison, 

where he remained foi* many yeai*s, 

" • . • • • 
Fi%.neiscus Pelng'ch was suspected of magic; and John Faust, aa'Iio 

Av^ tuthcr the iuyentor,*or among’st the first 2 ira(\tifi.*i’s of the art of jiriiil- 

ing, Avas tibliged tp reveal hi.s art, to clear hiftis^ll’ from the accusation 

of haA^g had recoui'se to diabolical assistaHce.^^.**'^. * | . 

— But the great tjlalileo met with the hardest fate,! lor lie AvaV not only 
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f^pri%onctl.by llic inquisition, but was also under the necessity of pub- 
lickly denying those philosoplfieal Iriilhs wiiicli he had investigated; and 
what is worse for posterity, superstition and ignorance pcreccuted his fame 
fjoyond tlic for the confessor of his witlow, taking advantage of 

her piety, obtair*cd leave to peruse his manuscripts, of which he destroyed 
such as in his judgimnl were rtol4trto be allowed. 

This short digression will in some measure account for the slow pro- 
gress towards the restoration of sc-ience, and therefore we must not expect 
to find that many lilirarii s were formed during the dark ages of Christi- 
anity: somp few inanuscripls, however, escaped ilie general plunder of 
the IloTiian libraries by I he Goths. 

Cassiodorus, the favourite ininister to Thcodoric, king of the Ostro- 
go*ths, was a lover of learning; he collected a library, and Avrotc a book 
bn Orthography. J’ope Hilary jilacetl a collection of books in the church 
of St. Hilary at lioine, about the year of Christ 46*5. 

Some few learned ntt'n exisleil in tliffcrcnt jairts of Eurojie, through- 
out thes<- times of ignorance; our counlryuum Bede, who Avas born about 
and died in 7'24, Avas Avell versed both in sacred and prophane 
history, as his I'uinci’oiis works testify. ’ ' 

Si. figbcrl, arc‘hbisho[) of York, Avas a tliscijdc of Acnerable Bede; he 
Avas a man of grt'at learning, and 1‘ounded a noble library at York about 
7d.'>, Avhich was casually burnt in ihc reign of king Slejihen, Av.iih the 
cathedral,' the monastery of St. Alary’s, aiul se\anal other religious houses. 

Alenin, I'alled also Albinus I'laccus, Avas born in Northumberland; he 
Avas the disciple of archbishop Bgberl, Avhoni he succeeded in the charge 
of the famous school, Avhich that prelate had ojAened at York. Alcuin 
fAvasrin all respects tlu' most learned man of the age in AAdiich he lived, he 
was an orator, historian, poet, mathematician, and diAune; the fame of 
his learning induced Charleniugne to invite him tt) his court; by his 
assistaiK'C that cin])eror founded, enricherl and instructed, the uniA'ersities 
of Toms and Paris. In 794 he Avas one of the faVhers of the syaiotl of 
prancforl, and di<'d at h‘s abl>-'v at Tours in 804. In his epistle to 
Clmrleiwagne, he jnentmi^s Avith great respect his master Egbert, and the 
noble library AAdiich he l^d foiuuled. (See bishop Tanner’s Bibl. Brit.) 

'I'oAvardi the latter t id of.lhe'same cenlui% flourished our grCaJ king 
Alfred, Xvly'i) eiigagccf the^Carned Gi'imbald, and other foreigners qf 
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distinguislied abilities, in his service; he founded the uni\ ci‘si(\»of CDkfoii-, 
and resttwed Icariiins; in EngTafticJ. • \ 

There were in th^^ limes of the Saxons several valiiaWc Jibraiies in this 
island, amongst olhei-s, those at Caiilerbuiy and Durham, and in the 
abbics of St. Alban and Glastonbiiry^ were the most considerable. 

About the middle of the eighth cenliii'y, p(>pc Zachary, who was a Givtx'k 
of much erudition, placed a library in the church of St. Ikaer at Rome. 

The library at Fulda, near llesse Casscl, Avas founded by Pepin, in ihe^ 
pontificate ot pojxj Zachary, in which mai\y ancient manuscripts are still 
preserved. Charlemagne, ami his son Len is the Pious, adtlfcul n)uch to 
this library; the former of these princes had a noble library at Barba, 
near Lyons. 

, There Avere a f(}AV learned men in different parts of l'’nro])e fiKjm ifie 
time of Charlemagne, till the general restoration of h^aniing in lliff fifteen I If 
century, but it Avould exceed the limits of our design to mention even 
all those of our own country, and therefore *ve itiusl refer our readere to 
CaA^e’s lUstoria Liferaria, bishoj> .Nicolson’s liistoriral hibrary^ and to 
bishop Tanner’s liibliotheca Britaimicai hoAvever, it ihay not be improper* 
briefly td mention a fcAv of thefii. * * • 

Ingulphus tells us jn his Ifistoiy, that he studied grammar at AVeslmin- 
stcr, and that he was Tilterward sent to Oxford, where he read the Avorks 
of Aristotle, and the rlu^toric of Cicero. 'I’his writer says, that llie Con- 
fessor’s queen Jidgilha A\as admirid)le for her beauty, her literary ae(‘om- 
|>Iishinents, and her virtue. He relates, that many a tiim; when a boy, he 
met the queen as he Avas coming from scIuk)1, avIio woukl dispute Avith 
him concerning his v'erses, that she had a peculiar ])leasure to ])ass fix>m 
(iratnmar to Logie, in Avhich she had been inslrucletl, and that i»hc • 
freciuently *ordcj(‘.d one of her attendants to give; him Iav-o or three 
pieces of money, or to be earned to the royal pantry, and treated with 
a repast. 

John of Safisbuiy, fAvho lived in the reigns of Stephen and Henry the 
Second, appears to h^ve been very conversant imlhc ijalin classics,' as also 
in grammar and philosophy. There were other j jsjx^c table AA-ritera of die 
elcA^enth century; an account of Avhom may be sec;* in lord Lyttelton’s lafe 
of Henfy the Sccomi, vol. iii! and in the PhilologL.il liwpiities Mf thw lair 
M.Ct-Harris* . ‘ 
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^ SuveriiL writers of good repute flourished iuthis country m the twelftli 

eenlury; aiuongst otluws, Wj/liaiu of Miilnlesbury is said to hayc been a 

learned man, a» well as an historian; and SimcttU of Durham, was 

reckoned oiit^ of the most learned men of that ajje. 

. / ^ 

Malthew Paris flourished in the tlvA-leenlh century; he was remarkable 
lor his k^aniing and ingemiiUN'; was skilled in divinity, architecture, 
malhematics, history, and painting; hp Mas a good poet and orator, for 
the age in wliieli he lived. 

Oeoflrev Chaucer lived in the fourteenth and*fifteenth centuries; he 
was nol oijly an exc(‘llenl scholar, but a mathcmalieian, as well as a ]»oel. * 
i\fU!r lu' had finislu'd his sludie!*at Oxford, he travelled into foreign parts 
in st'areli of knowledge; on his felurn to England, he became a stiidenl in 
the Jnuer 'rem[)le, and in his lalter days wrote his'frealise on the Ast^o- 
1ab(‘, w/kcIi was much esle<'iued. Many eminent wrilers artr necessarily 
omilled, bul it is suflicieiU for ihe j)ro!sent design to, havt; shewn, that the 
lamp of learning was prcvenled from being inlirely extinguished, by a 
few great men who succeeded each oilier. 

,'1'he laking ol* Conslanlinojile, by the Turks, in the beginning of the 
fd'leeuth et;nlm-y, as has been already relaled, was an event which con- 
tribuuM to the general resloration of learning; at that lime many learned 
(Ireeks fh'd for proteclion into Ilaly and Geiinan^', wdiere they were 
kiiully rec'cived, and where lht\y diffused science with great .success. 
Amongsr 'others, Avere 'riieodore Gaija, Emanuel Chrysoloras, George 
lVebi>:onde, Lasearis, Besarion, and John Argyropilus, appointed pre- 
ceptor lo Laurenc-e de Medicis, by his father C’osmo. 

In a short lime afU‘r this evenl, the inhabitants of the westem parts of 
, Eiv‘(>p<* madef great progress in all branches of literature, and the inven- 
tion or inirodnclion of printing, Avhich soon followed, compleated the 
triumph of learning, over barbarism and ignorance. 


Much pniise is due to the sovereigns who reigned in this and the 
follow Mig eenlury, whose generous patronage of letters ahd learned men 
greatly' contributed to the n^sUxration of science. Learning, like a«tcnder 
plant, fCApiircs the chce/ing rays of royal sunshim^. 

The greatt'sl iliscaveries and imprt)vemcnts in arts, spiences, aind 
literature,* hare ever 0 ^'d tiieii' establishment to the encouragement and 
protectiojt ol* princes, wli^pgrticipaled in the honour of tliose discdyeilips, 
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and thereby acquired more |*cal glory, than could have accrued to tliem, 
by the most extemive conquc'sts. * ' 

Many of the tuilvantages proceeding from the talcing of Constant^ 
iiople, and from tlie circumstanq^ which attended it, will appear, from 
a shoi t account of the principal nwinuscript libraries which have been 
formed since that event. 

The chair of St. Peter was in the liftecnlh and sixteenth centuries filled 

• t 

by several pontiffs, wsho successively projected learning and learned me*. 
NicholasV. Pius II. Leo X. ClcmentVlI. and Sixtus V. will be remembered 
with gratitude by posterity, for the patronage thcy*aftV)rded to^lilcraturc. 

Th(? firat of these, may be consideije<l as th<' founder of the A'alican 
library at Rome; the others were considerable ben<‘tacli>rs to it, and, by 
dieir iudustiy and influence, greatly eiirich(‘d that inestimable re*posilory; 
and many of the siicccediiig poii tills, have with grc'al success, followed 
their example. ^ 

'I’lic Vatican library is dividcnl into three parts. The first is public, 
and every one has access to it aC difterent hours ujion certain days; the 
second, is kept with more pi^jivacy; and the third is only to be seen by 
persons of certain distinctipiis, or by those who have express jieimission 
for that purpose: tlris is called the sanctuary of the Vatican. • 

Sc vend libniries were fonned at Rome, as that in the church of St. 
Peter,* those of the fathers of St. Ilasil; and the Dominieansi of Sancta 
Maria Sopra Minerva; and those in the palaces ol‘ CIttoboni, Chiggi, 


Jlarbarini, and Allit'ri. 

Libraries were also fonned in other parts of Italy ; in the royal palace 
and university of Turin; the noble librar}' of the great dyke at Florence; 
and ihosj; of’the Ijaui’entian, llenedicline, and Dominican monasteries 
in the same city. Large collections of manuscripts Averc also placed in 
the following libraries; namely, in the convents of St. Severini, Monte 
Cassini, Moqte 01i\’^;to, and St. John de Carbonara; at Nagles; the 
Ducal palace at Mo*d<;na; the Ambrosian college of Milan; tjie Ducal 
palace at Pamia; St. Mark’s at Venice ;‘4he Canons Regular at llolo^ya; 
Uiose in Padua, Genoa, and in other places in Italy. 

The sciences* became so generally* atl mired, that all the princes in 
Europe endeavoured to promote them in their respective dom’inions. 
PKilipir. of ‘Spain, founded, the EscuriaD]4^rary, in which he deposited 
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that oT Miilcy Cydani, king of Fez and Mprocco, wliicli contained up- 
Avards of four thousand volunies in the Arabic languag‘;j*he also* brought 
i*iU> Spain many inauusi'ripls, which were found in several stuninarics of 
literature in Africa, to which wore ^ded a fine collection of eastern 
manuscripts, as Avell as a great, of Greek and Latin,, which are 

verv’* valuable: this libinry sutVered much by lightning in ]6‘7(), but it has 
siuc:e been greatly ^awgmenU'd by the kings of Spain. 

• I'hc lilmiry at SaJamanca CQnlains a great nunaber of Greek manu- 
scripts, which Ferdinaiula Nonius Ix'.tpieathed t.o that Univei-sity. At 
Alcala is thf valuable library collected by <‘arilinal Ximenes. 

Francis the Fii-sl laid the foundation of the Royal library ift Paris, 
wlych has btaai continually increa.sing. C'ardinal I’leury, nnd the great 
Colbert,' spaixul neither pains nor exjience to enrich it. 'I’his library is 
incstimabJe, and contains a great number of manuscripts in almost every 
language. For particulars cont'orning this treasun; of learning, tlie 
reader is referred to the catalogue of father Montfaiicon, and to Mons. 
Galvis’s treatise on French libraries, a new edition ol* which is wanted, 
with aci'ounts of those that have changed places and possessor}}. The 
Jesuits*jiu<l, in ditferiMit parts of France, many fine libraj'ics, some account 
.t)f what is become of lh<*in would be useful. 'fluTe were many noble 
libraries in FVan<‘e, but our limits Avill not permit us to pay them the 
attiMilion iJif-'V deserve : thcrefoji* the reader is referred to the second volume 
of Mojitfaucon s llibliotheca Ribliolhccarum, pubii.shed at J*aris in 1739 . 

The emperor Maximilian the Fh’st followed the example of the other 
jn'inces in Kurojie, and in the year 1480 founded the Jmjierial library at 
Vienna, Avhich he enriched wdth a vast number of manuscripts taken from 
flic monasteries in his .\ustrian dominions, and ivith such otlg:r manu- 
script collections as c*ould be made by the German literati. 

This inestimable repository of literary treasui’cs was farther ’increased 
by the acquisition of the ouce ct'k'braled Buda library; it lia^* from time 
to tittle pjeen augmented with many other considerable libraric^s,^ and 
latfly with a great nunibi'f of valuable and curious itianuscrijits, which 
wi'ie preserved in the colleges and houses of the Jesuits Avithiii the Impe- 
rial ilominions.^ In the^Oatter Cfd of the last century, M. Limibecius 
published al Vienna a catalogue of such manuscripts a^ were then de- 
posited ill tSic lifiperial library? but an additional one, of the accessions 
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U) it since ills time, woulif »ery useful; as would a catalogue o 
niaiiuscri^ils tlia^^^e preserved in the libraiy at Brussels, founded by the 
late empress queei^in which is depositeil several of those lately belong* 
ing to the Jesuits in the Austrian l^therlauds. I’he other principal libra- 
ries in Germany, are those of the l^^r tif Prussia, the elector of Bavaria, 
the duke of Wolfenbuttel, the duke of Wirttnnberg, the duke of Saxe- 
Golha ; that at ^trasburgh, founded by bishop Otho injhc sixteenth cen- 
tury; and those at Ayhalt, llclinstadt, Tubingen, Jena, Lavingen, and* 
Llalisbon. There are.at I iege tlie librarics*of St. James and St. Benedict, 
and some mss. in tlu; catlicdral at Cologn. ‘ * 

Gustavus Adolphus, king of Sweden, possessed himself of the Royal 
libraries formerly at Prague and Dresden, which his daughter queen 
Christina, carried ivith her to Rome, and they arc now preserved in l^lio 
Vatican ; as is likewise the noble libinry which was formerly at Heid<’Iberg. 

The most ctmsiderable manuscript libraries iy tin' Netherlands, were 
lately those of the Canneliles at Bruges; of the Benedictines, the Domi- 
nicans, and Ca-Timdites at Ghenl^ the Jesuits at Anlwc-vp, which with 
the magnificent library of priyted books was on the dissolution of that 
order, jnirchased from thc^ late emperor, by the Abbot of Tongerlwi near 
J^ouvain, for about two thousand four hundred jiounds sterling; the 
public libraiy, and those in several of tlu; colleges at liouvain; those of 
Middleburgh, Tongeren, Uti'echt, and Zulphcm; anti those at liardcrwick 
and Ixydcn; in whicli two last arc a great iiumbtT of Oriental manu- 
scripts. A. Sanderus, a Afonk of Affligein, near Brussels, publisheti a 
catalogue of the manuscri[)ls in the different libraries of the Ijow-eountries, 
in 2 vols. 4to. IJsle l6‘41, l643, to which the reader is referred. * ^ 

The noi;thern parts t)f Europe are not without literary treasures. There 
are two considerable libraries at Copenhagen; one in the university, and 
the other ill the city, Avhich last uns founded by Henry Rantxaii, a Danish 
gentleman. Tj;iere are.still remaining st>mc manustaipls tn the library at 
Stockholm, which AvasYouudetl by Christina, cjueen of Sweden. * ** 

Poland has two considerable libraries, one at Wilna, enriched by seve(;al 
kings of Poland, as we are told by Cromer and Bozius. The other is 

at Cracow. * • • , . 

• •. . . • 

The duke of Holsteiu Gottorp hath a curious inanuscrijit library. 

Tlicre w^erc but fe^ valuably manuscripts m Russia till the reigfi of Peter 
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• I 

thY* Wfoat, Avho louiuUul inaij_^ universities^ uiui sellled a lari^e fund lor a 
liimirv at lVt»M‘slnjrt 2 ;h, wliieli is welHiirnislied. vi* 

• • 'I’lie n\val library at IVleisholl* is most spleiidin, and the laic cin- 
|m‘ss spared lUMlber pains nor expeneejfio tmrieJi her country with ancient 
marbles, pictures, medals, uiivmsj^/is, ami nliale^eris mamiilieenl. 

* l’her(‘ weie sevend eolleelions of mamis(‘ripts in Rn»'laud belbit! die 
j!;eueral resloratioij of science in KiUiope,* uliicli had at tliHerenl limes lieen 
1»roujj;lil hitluM* by llaist* who had tnuelled into fowigu countries; these 
were childly preseried in the fwo universities, in the cathedral churches, 
and rclii'ioiis housi's: 'but in the fdhx'uth and sixteenth centuries siwend 
luliiulde libraries were I'ormcd iiiuKngland. In the reiiifn of kiiijo; Henry VI. 
[{•uinphi'N, duke of Ciloucesler, made a collection of mss, Ibr his library 
at Oxford. Kinsj; Kdward I V, ami Henry greatly assisted the cause 
of 1t‘arning, by the cncoum^eim'ut they ^ave to the art of printing in 
Kiu^land, and by purchasing such books as were piinted in other eoun- 
iries. William \^arham, archbishop of (’anlerbury, ]mrchased many 
\ a hud lie (1 reck mss. which had been bronghl hither by the prelate's ami 
olhei's who came to this comilry, after the taking ol‘ Constantinople by 
the 'rurks. Kmg Henry VI II. may justly be ealled the founder of the 

' royal hbiarv. which was enrichetl with the mss. selected irom those of 
iht' rt'ligious houses, In that ci-li'biatcd anli<|nar\, John liClami. AJatthew 
Parker, archbishop of Canterbury, enriched the college of Corpus Christi, 
in Cambridgi', with a great number of ancient and curious mss. 

In the reign of ipieen PJizabeth, Sir'J'hoinas I lofiley givally increased 
the public library at Oxforil. whii'h is now' called by his nanu'. 'J’his 
great bcni'factor U) mankind in geneml, and to his country in jiarticular, 
quilted the court, and ajiplied himself wholly to the pundiasiijg of books 
and MSS. both at home and abroad. J^v thesi' means he had the satis- 
faction of furnishing that library Aiith one thousand two hi’mdred and 
ninety-lbur mss. and, by the subsequent liberally of lyany great and 
ilhlstrious persons, has been since increased to more than eight thousand 
volumes, including the mss. giieu by 'J'hoinas 'raimer, bishoj) of Nor- 
wich, and the valuable library bequeathed by the will of i>r. Jlicherd 
liawlinson. 

C’onsiilerable augmentations Avere made to the libraries of the several 
colleges in the tAVo uniA'ei’silies, as also to those of our cathedral churches. 
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the palace at Lambeth, {hc.i»ns of court, llie <;oJ]cge of arm?!, an^ollK.‘rs; 
catalogues of if loch were published atOlfford iu 1697* under the title of 
Catalogm ManmeUptorum Anglia: et Hibernian * 

Bodley’s great coutemporarj^ Sir Robert Cotton, is also inti tied to 
the gratitude of posterity ft>r hiS^diligcn^ce in collecting the Cottonian 
libiary; he ivas engaged in tlie pursuit of mss. and Records upwards of. 
forty years, during which time,* he spared neither tremble nor expenc;e. , 
The noble manuscript library fbun^pd by Robert Harley, earl of Oie- 
ford, and greatly enrierhed by his son Ldward, w lio inherited his father’s 
love of science, claims a distinguished place in every account which 
may be given of the literary treasures tjf antiepiity in general, and of this 
country in particular. J’osterity will ever be indebted to her Grace ihejate ^ 
\luchcss dowager of Portland, for securing this inestimable: treasure .of 
learning to the public, by authority of parliament, under the guardianship * 
of the most distinguished persons of the realm, both for rank and abilities; 
whose tixcellent regulations have ina<le tlfis library, as also the Royal, 
Cottonian, Sloauiau, and others," now deposited in the British Museum, 
easy of access, anti consequently of real use to the Philostijiher, the States- 
man, the llisttirian, the Scholar, as w’ell as to the Artist and the IV^clianic. 

It must give ever 3 ’’ one pleasure, who retied s on the improvements 
which have been made in most branches of science in the three last centu- 
ries, that learning and the arts wdll not as formerly be lost. tp posterity ; 
because by lh<; means of printing, and the improvements in education, 
knowledge is dilfused through most nations, and is attainable by the g -ne- 
ralily f)f the peoj)le in every free country; whereby many individuals are » 
qualified to prouiolc, in their rcspec;tive stations, the arte, as.well as the 
interests^ of *c.ach community. Science has huinani/ed the mind, hds 
caused men in a great measure to lay aside their prejudices, and has 
introduefed a free intercourse between the literati of most countries, who 
have united jn prompting and improving knowdedge asid the arts, with- 
out entering into thd religious or political ojnnions of each ot|>er.* . Tlae 
true* way of making othert love us, will be to treat them with kindqess 
and humanity, and to observe the nde laid dt)wn by our great Master, of 
doing to Others^ as we would they should do 'unto mi we may tluni with 
reason indulge a hope, that every succeeding age will ineix’ase die' know- 
ledge, the virtue, ^nd the happiness of nlankind. * 
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vltyi#)\v r<!*mains to give some account o^the following work. 

'riio first and second chapters Are founded on principles of plulosophyy 
siijiporlcd by facts* deduced from the histories of difli' rent nations. 

Jn the third cha[)lcr, which treats (jf flic andtpiity of writing, it was 
necessary to havc*i'ecoui‘sc to the mos|<. ancient historians, both sacred and 
pi'ophane; I he latlc'i* of which ai^*so involved in fable, tliat it was ex- 
Ircmely difficult to sepamte tlic ore from* the dross, llowievcr, the most 
rgspeclable authors* hg^ve been consiillpd, from whoni has been selected 
such evidence, as ajijieared to be most rational, and to deserve the most 
credit. Seveml jiarliciilars concerning the civilization tif ancient nations, 
<K'cur in the course of this chapter; which may appear inleresling, not 
only to the historian and anliipiary, but also to the phdosojjJier. 

In thv fourth cliajiliu’ it app<;ars, that all alphabets arc not dcrheci 
troni OiM?, but that most of those; now us(‘d, are derived from the Phe- 
nician. 'J'his chapter contains a general account of such as are supposi'd 
to have arisen from that source, Avhich furnishes many important facts 
relative to the history, pojiulation, and the progress of ai1s and sciences, 
in the most celebrated nations. 

'File ^fiflh cdiupter, (xnilains the History of Writing ‘m <iifferent ages 
jand c.ounlries, proved from ancient inscriptions, maKuscrijits, and other 
authenti(‘ rlocumcnts, of which engraved spec'imens are given, and several 
rules are laiti down, which may (‘liable our readers to judge of their age 
and autluMilicity. I'liis chapter necessarily contains much ancient his- 
tory, and establishes many important truths, hitherto little known or 
attended to. 

The hiijitory of writing in England is very copious, and a great num- 
ber of authentic documents are engravt'ii for the illuslisition of our 
iiational records. It is obstriabh* from some of the engravings in the fol- 
lowing plates, that the librarii or book writers, especially in very early 
times, suflered mistakes to remain in their transcripts of ancient mss. 
froin.^vluch it sec'ins to a])])ear, that a few of tlie specimens above alluded 
to, stand in need of c.orrcction,.but they ai‘e in truth fac-similes of the 
original iftss. which the; editor did not think himS(‘lf warrantod to cor:; 
re(;t. I’he writing ivliich prevailed in this. island from the' lime the 
Romans left'it, lill the Norman conquest, I haVe divided into five kinds, 
namely, Ib^man- Saxon, Set Saxon, Kuiniinp-hand Saxon, Mixt Saxbn, 
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and Ele^nt Saxon ; from thi» last dcscei^^Ied what has been called the 
Monkisli Englisl: ’^a species of ihe writing iisuallj termed Modern Gothic, 
which was peculiar this kingdom: various specimens of which arc give/*- 
in the second column of the Lw^nly-sevcnlli plate (p. L50): The writing 
used by the English lawyers, ^vhel^ tliey \vrote in their own tongue, is 
partly deri\'ed from the same source, and partly from another, which ’shall 
be next mentioTied. (See plate twenty, p. 108, Irom N“,13 to N^iy). 

William!, introdutred into this*conniry corrupted Lombardic letters!*, 
which before his time had prevailed in France, Italy, Sjjain, Portugal, 
and some other parts of Europe; this jias been 'called by*us Norman 
Writing; and was generally used in Eiigland for grants, charters, and 
Law-proceedkigs imm: than two centuries and a half after the Concpiost: 
many specimens of Norman writing, are given in the twcutj^-jJjird, iind 
in the two following ])lates. 

Prom the twelfth century, till after the inventii)n of printing, the eccle- 
siastics in this country, as well natives as foreigners, used the modern Gothic 
charactci’s, when they wrote the fiatin language;; which characters were 
generality made use of by the l^eclcsiaslics and Schoolmen in most parts of 
Europe (sec plate 27, p. 1.^9, eol.l). Particular attention is pai(h to the 
writing practised in the northern jrarts of Scotland and in Ireland, and • 
several specimens of mss. in the Gaelic and ibi-rno-Cellie language are 
given, ’(see p. llo, pi. xxii). Gur readci’s are reli'ired to the -work, for 
the accounts of lht‘ Avritiug practised in otluT paits ol' likiropt', from the 
earliest times, till the invention of printing. 

'Fhc sixth chapter treats of the writing of the Chinese, and of various 
Chardctei-s and Literaiy Signs, used both by the ancients. and*moderns, 
for brevity, expedition, or secrecy. The tacts which apj)ear in the course* 
of this chapter, fully confinn the doctrine laid down in the second and 
fourth cha'pters; that all marks zekafever are signi/icufit by compact^ and 
that LKTTJiiis^o not 4^rke their poxcers from their farths, but ffoin the 
sounds zehich men have *ugreed to annex to them. ! • • 

The seventh chapter treats of Numerals, and of Numeral Charaetei*, 
which wert? probably used before letters. 

lire eighth chapter treatsi of the Librarii, Notarii, fyid Anli((uarii, 
among Uie ancici^ts: of Paintings and Ornaments: of the materials for 
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u upon : of Instramcnts^oi’ writing wiUi : *and some account of Inks 
both ancient and modern. 

’ * The ninth chapter contains some account of the Origin and Progress 
of Printing. ^ yf 

Several of the drawings fipiii^wjt*€;nce the engravings in the following 
' work arc taken, were done at the expence of Edward carl of Oxford, 
under the directioy of' tlie learned Dr. Hickes, and Mr. Humphry Wanley, 
Kbrarian to the earl, a person wcjl versed in*ancienl uss. These drawings 
were jjurchased at the sale of the mss. of the late James West, Esep and 
arc now in tny library,* but by far the greatest part I selected from ori- 
ginal manuscripts, charlei-s, and f)ther ancient documents. 

• In an undertaking of this general nature, some i.icori’cct works have 
necessarily ])een referred to; and amongst others, the English Universal 
History, several parts of which are well compiled, and from the most 
authentic materials. TJic facts, which I have stated, are derived from 
such authors only, as in my judgment appeared to deserve credit, espe- 
cially in the insUincc^ where 1 have had recourse to them. My thanks are 
due to several of the officers in the Rritish Museum, who have kindly 
assisted me in searching after mauuscripls, and j)rinted books, relative to 
• the subject of my inquiry. To the Rev. Mr. Price, keeper of the Bodleian 
library, at Oxford, I am indebted for drawings from ancient manuscripts 
preserved, in that invaluable repository. The late Rev. Mr. Tyson, and 
the Rev. Mr. Nasmith, of Corpus-Christi college, in Cambridge, furnished 
me with drawings of ancient and curious manusc-ripts in that library. I 
was much indebted to the late Rev. Mr. Owen Manning of Godelming, 
for the assistance J reccivetl from him; and to my friend John Topham of 
Gray’s Inn, Esq. for his kin<l offices. ’J’o the Rev. Mr. Maclagan of Blair 
in Athol: to Mr. Stuart of Killiii, Perthshire, and to colonel VaJlancey I 
am indebted for the translations of the specimens which 1 hafe given of 
Scotch and Irish manuscripts. To the Rev. Mr. Johnstony for the trans- 
lation of those in the Ishpidic language; and to'several other learned 
and ingenious gentlemen, as well natives as foreigners, from whose kind 
assistance much information has been acquired. 
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CHAP. 1. 

m * 

OF SPEECH — OF THE ORIGIN OF UIEROG LYPIIICS — OF THEIR DIF- 
FERENT KINDS — HIEROGLYPHICS COMMON TO ALL UNCIVILIZED 
NATIOJVJS. 

• 

X' HE desire of communicating ideas, seems to be implanted in ever}' * 
human breast. The two most usual methods of gratif^y^ng ihisjticsire, 
are, by sounds addressed to the car; or, by representations or marks , 
exhibited to the eye; or, in other words, by speech and writing. The 
first m(?tliod was rendered more complele by the invention of tlie second, 
because it ojx'.ucd a door for communicating information, through 
the sense of sight as Avtdl as tliat of hearing. Speech may be c(^n- , 
sidered as ihc substance; and writing, as the shadow which followed 
it. — ^These remarks may be illustrated, by stating a few observations 
concerning the fi)rmer, which Avill naturally lead us to the origift oP 
the latter. 

One of the greatest advantages AV'hi<*h we possess is that of speech, or 
the power o^ expressing the conceptions of the mind by articulate 
sounds. By this faculty avc arc capable of social intercourse, of qnjaying 
the endearments of friendship and life conamunications of wisdoin. 
Without language, we slioidd have been solitary in the midst of*crow*ds; 
excluded from eveiy kind of knowledge but what fell under our imme- 
diate notice; and should have been confirifed to dull and tedious Efforts 

t • • 

• • • B • • 
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of iiitiniatiog our dcsiirs by signs and gestures: — in sliort, without speech 
w'e shouhl scarcely have beenfi-dlional bciiigs. 

IVo tilings arc essential to speech; namely, meip^l conceptions, and 
sounds articulate. 'J’he Ibriner are, bj far, I he most exeelienl, because 
they originate in, and ajipertain l^;’ the mind; whereas the latter are 
notliing mon^ than the opemfioitiror certain oi’gans of llie body. 

lluinan voice is produced by two semicircular ineinbraims in the middle 
of the larynx, which form by their seiiaration the ajierturc that is termed 
the glottis. The space bclwef;n these membranes is not one-tenth of an 
inch, throiigh which the breath, transmitted from the lungs, passes with 
considerable velocity: in its j)as.>age it is said to give a brisk vibratory 
motion to the membranous lips of the glottis, which^produces tlu^ sound 
calletl voice, by an operation similar to that which jii oduccs sound from the 
iwt') lips (ii*a hautboy, (ialcii and others allirm, that both, and the wind- 
pijie co-o]ieraUMn rendering the breath vocal; but later authors do not 
agree in this opinion, ft seems however necessary for the production of 
voice that a degree of tenseness should be (‘ommniiicaled to the larynx, 
or at least to the two membranes above mentioned. The voice thus 
Ibniied is strengtlnMied and mellowed by a rtnerberation tiom the palate, 
and other hollow places of tlu^ inside of the mouth and nostrils: and as 
these- are b<?ttcr or avoi.sc shap<*d for this revta htMalinn, the \oice is said 
to be morc^or less agreeable, and thus the vocal organs of man aj^jiear to 
be, as it uen^, a species of flute or hautboy, whereof the membranous 
lips of the glottis are the mouth or reed, and the inside of the throat, 
palate and nostrils the body ; the windpipe being nothing more than the 
lube or ctiual which conveys the wind from the lungs to the ajierlure of 
'this* musical instrunu'nl.'* 

'Phe Ic'arned and ingenious author of IJernies,'’ with great strength 
of argunu'iit, shews, that language is 1‘ounded in compact, and not in 
nature, llis I’riend, lord Monboddo, with great learning and ingenuity, 
supjtorla the sanit' opinion, and insists that language is not natiiml to 
man; but that it is a<-cjuired,r and, in the course, of his reflections. 


^ See Dr. Beattie on the Theory of Language, p.. 246, Loud. 1763, Ito. 
•' See Hermes, by James Harris, esq. book iii, p. 314, 327. 
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he adduces the opinions ^not only of heathen philosophers? ports, 4 nd 
historiaus, but of Christian ’divines both Sncienl and modern.' 

I’liough langiiJ'ge, as it is gcnt'fally considered by grammarians, is a. » 
work of art; yet it^ is evident* that vocal sounds are founded i\\ nature', 
and maji would vary those sounds^>as impelled by his pftssions, or urged 
by his necessities. This exercise of ihrt organs of s])eech would produce , 
aiticulale voices, which are peculiar to the liunian species; vocal sounds, 
expressive of emotions, bein^nalm’al to brutes as wellVs to men. Thes^ 
articulate voices are tTlie lii’sl advances to^vards the formation of a lan- 
guage. l’h<; human organs are not, like those ol’.most brulas, confined 
to parlicular sounds; but, as men arc (5ipable of learning to imitate tlie 
several sounds of the brute creation, by lliat nutans they acquire a greater 
vjiriely of soitnds than other animals. It is evident that childr^in learn 
to speak b}^ imitation; they acquire articulate sounds before Tliey com- 
prehend tl)e ideas of which those sounds are significant. * 

It would be digressing from the subject inuneicliately before us, to say 
more at prest'nt concerning the nature of speech, or audible language; 
our inquiry being into the origin of visible or written language. 

■ It is 'obvious that men would soon discover the difficully of coq,t^cying 
new ideas by so\ind.s alone; for, as Mr. Harris observes,'* “ the senses • 
“never exceed theii* natural limits; the eye perceives no sounds, the 
“ ear ])crceives no figures nor coloui’s;” therefore it became upcessary to 
call in the assistance of the eye Avhere the car alone was insufficient. 

It will presently be demonstrated that men, even in their most im- 
civili/ed state, display a farultii of imitation," which enables them to 


^ This author of opinion that man- 
kind took tht hints of tin* most useful arts 
from the brute crealloii, for,” saith he, 
it may he •that men first learned to build 
from the swallow; from the spider, to 
weave; and fron^ the birds^ to sing.” See 
Monboddo on the Origin and Progress of 
Language, books i. and ih p.237 and 375. 


The first words of men, like their *first ^ 
ideas,” saith Mr. Harris, had an inune- 
“ diatc reference to sensible objects; and, in 
‘‘ aftcrlirncs, when men began to discover 
wiih their intellects, they took those words 
which thfy found already made, aiid tjans- 
ferred thtm, by metaphor, to intellectual 
confceptioiis.” Hermes, p. 269. ^ ^ • 


* ** Hermes, p. 334. 

* . . * .A 

Aristotle says, man k the most iviitJlivefif all animals. 

R 2 
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deJineaU; <j<ljjecls, and communicate infonnation by rude pictures or 
rcprcscnUilMjns. — For example, «i man wfifo* had seen a strange animal, 
plant, or any otlier new object, for wdiich he want^^fT a name, w'ould 
have been almost mechanically h^d to illustrate his (iescriplioii by signs', 
and, if they were not readily comj^hended, by a rude delineation in 
the .sand, on the bark of a ttee,»on a slate, or a bone, or on such ma- 
terials as first presenjed themselves: the^ie being handed about, naturally 
suggested the hint of using this method of* conveying intelligence to a 
distant friend. 'Fhe exercise pf this* faculty of inaitation, so eminently 
conspicuoiwi in the human sjwcies, will be found, on an accurate in- 
rcsligiUion, lo have been common to all nations, and perliaps coeval 
wilii llie Ill’s! societies or communities of mankind. 

It ii*. not probable that the -AVi. et picture-writing was brought to anj 
degree of jierfection by one man or nation, or even by one generation; 
but Avas gradually improved and extended, by the successive hands of 
individuals, in the societies through Avhich it passed; and that more 
or less, according to the genius of each peojili', and their state of 
'(.‘ivfli/ation; the rudt'r nations requiring fover signs or representations, 
than Phe more Cultivated, At fii^st, eachHigure meant specifically Avhat 
it represented, I’hus, the figure of the suh exjnpssed or denoted that 
planet onl}'; a lion or a dog, simply the aninvals ' there depicted: but, 
in process of time, Avlien men acquired more knowledge, and aUempted 
to describe qualities, as veil as sensible objccls, these delineations were 
more figuratively explained; then the figure of the sun, besides its 
original meaning, denoted glorj/ and genial warmth-, that of the lion, 
courage; , ‘and that of the dog, fidelifif. 

• JV still liirtlicr imjirovcnienl in civilization occasioned thpse delineations 
to Ix'coine too voluminous: every new objeet requiring a ncAv picture, 
this induced the delineator to abridge the representations, retaining so 
much (»f each figure as would express its species. Thus, for example, 
• nstviwf* ot* an aeeurale representation of a lion, a slight sketch, or 
inore general iigure ot“ that apimal was substituted^ and for a serpent, 
einu'r il spiral or crooked line like the letter S.* Besides this, as there 
oeeurred a nuinix'r of idesls, not to be rejirpsented by paintiug, for these 
it wak necessary to affix arbitrary signs. 
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T?iis trailsition was 1191 so great as at first il may appear. •In all 
probability, these signs were.liitrodnccU i^owly, and by degrees, and in 
such manner, 5s *0 be always explained by the eontoai, until generally 
knoAvn and adopted. 

That such was the origin progress of this invention, history, 
and the journals of travellers, furnish* us with variety of proofs; 
hieroglyphics, in all their diflerent stages, being found in very distant 
parts of the gloTbe.* Of these w'c shall mention some ifistanres. ^ 

Joseph d’Acosta * relates, that* on fhc first arrival of the Spanish 
s<|uadron on the coast of Mexico, expresses were scut to ^oiKczuma, 
with exact representations of the ships, painted on crlolh; in which manner 
they kept their records, histories, and cahmdars; representing things 
that had bodily sfiapcs, in their proper figures; and those that had 

none, in arbhrary significant chameters. It is here to bc^observed, 

that the Mexicans had long been a civilii«cd people; so that this kind 
of writing may be considered among them as "almost advanced to its 
most perfect stale. , 

Specimens of Afeirican painting have been given by Purchas* in* 
sixty-sixr plates. His work is divided into three parts. The first coutiiins 
the history of the Mexican •(‘nipi re, under its ten monarchs: the second 
is a tribute-roll, representing what each conquered town paid into the 
ro3"al treasuiy; and the third is a code of lludr institutions, civil, poli- 
tical, and nnlitary." Another specimen of Mexican painting lias been 
published, in thirty-two plates, by tlie present arc^hbisliop of Toledo. 
J’o all these is annexed a full explanation of what the figures were in- 
tended to represent; which was obtained by the Spaniards front Indians 
well acquainted with their own arts. The stile of painting* in all these is* 
the same; "and they may be justly considered as the most curious monu- 
ments of art, brought from the new world.^ 


® The originaliMre in ibe^Eodlcian library 
at Oxford, No. 3134, among Mr. Selden’s 
MSS* *ln the same library, No* 2838, is a 
book of Mexican hieroglyphics paint<ed upon 
thick skins, which are covered with a chalky 
composition, and folded in eleven folds No. 
3135, is a book of Mexican hieroglyphics 


painted upon similar skins, and folded in ten 
folds. No ^ 207 , is a roll containingMAdcan 
hieroglyphics, painted on bark. Thesepaintings 
arc highly worthy the attention of tlite curidus. 

‘ Upon an attentive inspection of the 
plates above mentioned, wg may observe some 
approach to the plain or simple hieroglyphic, 
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GUiulc^oix and several other Iravelleni jreslify, that \his kind of 
wriling, or rallior painting, v\|Si used by iKe'Norlh American Inrjlians, to 
]*e,ef)nl llieir pasl.evenls, and to eommtinieale their ihougiils to their distant 
'iViends. 'I'lie same kind of characters, wtne found by Slmhlenberg 
upon the rocks in Siberia; and the aj^ior of the ])ook, inlilled, Devef. 
lit. IJuji. Snfth. j>. 15, mentiorts certain innkee])(‘.rs in Hungary, Avho used 
hieroglyphic rc'prescn tat ions, not only, to k(‘cp their accounts, but to 
describe their debtors; so that if one was a soldier^ they drcAv a rude 
kind of szii'ord; i'ov a. smith or cdrptnlvr, a hammvr'ov an axe', and, if a 
carter, a zcjiip. Sex' Histoire Ge)i6rale den Voyages, Paris, 17o4, 4to. 

inliabiianis of the Pric«idly Islands, visited by captain Cook, 
in 1779, make a great number ol* i*ude figures, to reprtisent their 
deities. CSiplain King, Avho accom]>anicd captain Cook on his last 
expcdilio.i, brought from oiu' of these islands a piece of cloth, made 
of hark, on a hicli sc'veral rude representations, of men, birds, and 


wluTc sonic princijRil part or circunisiance of 
the siibjccl, is made to stand for the whole. In 
• the '-annals published by Purchas^ the towiKS 
coiic|UCfed by caclj monarch arc uniformly 
represented, in the same manner, by the rinle 
(lelhu atioii of a hnu.se \ but, in order to point 
out the particular towns, which submitted to 
their \ ietorious arms, peculiar emblems^ some- 
liincs nadirakobjects, and sometimes artificial 
fijrures are employed. In the Tribute-roll, 
published by the archbishop of Toledo, the 
hnusvy which was properly the picture of flic 
iiuvu^ iiH omitted; and the emblem alone is 
employed to represent it. The Mexicans seem 
4 even to have made some advances beyond 
this, tow ards the use of the more fi guru tic v and 
fauciful h'icrnghjphic. In order to describe a 
monarch who had enlarired his dominions by 
Ibrce of arms, ihe^ painted a target, orna- 
mented v’uh darts, and \)laecd it between 
hiifl^and 4hose towns wliieh he hjd subdued. 
JJlut it is only in one instance, the notagbn of 
luftnbersj that we discern any attempt to 
exhibit ideas which had no ct)r|K)ical tbnn. 
The Mexicans Inijl invented artificial m^ks, 
or signs of invention, for this purpose: by 


means of these they computed the years 
their kings reigns, as well as the amount 
of tribute to be paid into the royal treasury: 
the fi^nire of a circle reprcsenlcyl a unit; 
and, in small numbers, the computation w'as 
made by rcpeating.it. Larger numbers were 
expressed by pecwliar marks; and they had 
such as denoted all integral numbers, from 
twenty to eight thousand. The short duration 
of their empire prevented the Mexicans from 
advancing farther in that long course, wdiich 
conducts men, from the labour of dvLine^ 
athig real objects, to the simplicity and ease 
of (dphahctic tvrithig. Their records, not- 
withstanding some dawn of such ideas a-< 
might have led to a more perLct stile, can 
he considered as nothing more than a species 
of picture-writing, so far im^iroved, as lo 
mark their superiority over the savage tribes 
of North America; but stifl so defective, as 
to jirovc that they had not proceeded far 
bevond the first stage, in that progres^' wdiich 
must be conijdctcd, before any people can 
be ranked among polished nations. See Dr. 
Kobcrtstin’s Hist, of America*, vol. ii. p. 286, 
and note 51 , p. 472 — 482 * 
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ornaments of dress, arc depicted. Besides these, there art soiftc dc- 
lineations, which have the apl)earance tff* arbitrary marks. 

This cloth is divided into tweiily-lhrcc comparlmcnls; in one of^ 
which, near the eciilre, is a nU^ figure, larger dian the resi, perhaps 
of some deity, having a bird staVuling upon each hand: that on the 
right hand appeal’s to be addressing fLsclf to his ear. 'I’his figune. is . 
surrounded by Rirei’ smaller ones, which may l)e intended as ininislcis 
or attendants. 'Fhci great figure ij much in the slile of the Mexicai> 
hieroglyphic paintings at Oxford.® • 

I’he Egyptians undoubtedly canictl this art to ks greatesl ^xlent; and 
this is one reason why they have been generally considered as the inventors 
of it; every sgeeies.of hieroglyphics being recorded in their history. , 

* Ilierogh/phic writing, strictly so called, is a simple representation, o^ 
mere picture. I’he abridgments afterwards introduced may be dixifled 
into three kinds. 

First, when the principal circumstance wasVnade to represent the whole. 

In order to signily a battle, two Iftinds were dclinealed; one holding a 
bow, another a shield: a tumuli, or popular insurrection, was expres’sed 
by an armed man casting arrows; and a siege, by a scaling-ladder.,* This 
may be stiled a picture character', or, as the learned Dr. Warburlon, • 
bishop of Ciloucosler* called il, “ a C’uriologic Hierriglyphic.^’ 

The*second, and more arlificial method of contraction, pulling 

instrument for the thing itself. 11ms, an eye in ihe clouds, or eminently 
placed, was dc’signed lo represent God’s omniscience, as perceiving all 
things; an eye and sceptre, lo represent a king; and a ship and pilot, the 
Governor of llu' univei’se. This may be called the Tropical J^ierogtpphic. 

llie third, and still more artificial method of abridging picture-writing, * 
was, by conversion, or making one thing stand for, or represent another: for 
exanijile, the Bull Apis stood for Osiris, and not the picture or image of 
Osiris.’’ This ^^ath been denominated The Symbolic Hieroglyphic.' , 


f Tliis cloth is now in my possession. 

** Some authors have said, that, at first, 
symbols had scune quaint rcsernblance of, or 
analogy to, wbat they represented. , Thus, 
among the Egyptians, a cat stoo'dr for the 
moon*^ because the Egyptians held, that the 


pupil, of hef • eye was enlarged at the full 
moon,* and was contracted and di^pinished 
during its decrease : a serpent represented the 
divbw nalurcy on account of its great vigour 
and Spirit, its long age and fevirescence.' 

‘ T^at these improvements are not 
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. Tfiis, a\icl ihc cnoraious bulk of the picture volumes, produced a 
further change in writing; tlic? figures wV-rc totally rejected and, in 
their room, certain urhitran/ marks were inslitut(;d, expressing not only 
visible objt'cts, but mental conceptions. These of necessity must be 
exceedingly numerous, as is the caite in the Chinese writings, in which 
some authors have asserted, thby could still trace out the remains of 
the i)icturc character. 

The learned bislxop of Gloucester, Dr. Warburtoii, in his Divine Le- 
gation of Moses,'* observes, that all the barbarous nations upon earth, 
before the “Invention or introduction of letters, made use of hieroglyphics, 
or signs, to record their meaning. Such a general coiicuiTcnce in the 
method of preserving eA^enls, could never be the effect of chance, 
imitation, or partial purposes ; but must needs be esteemed the unifonn 
voice of nature, sj)eaking to the fii'sl rude conceptions of mankind; 
“ for,” adds this learned prelate, “ not only the Chinese of the east, 
“ the Mexicans of the west, and the Egyptians of the south, but the 


imaginary, is proved from a fragment of 
Sancliqjtiatho, preserved by Kusebius, re- 
cording, “ That Taaiitiis, having imitated 
“ Ouranus’s art of picture-writing, drew 
the portraits of the gods Cronus, Dagon, 
and the rest; and delineated the sacred 
characters, which formed the dements 
*** of this kind of writing. For Cronus, 
particularly, he imagined the symbols of 
‘‘ royalty: four eyes; two before, and tw'o 
** behind, of which two vvere closed in 
plumber; and on his shoulders four 
wings; two stretched out, as in the act of 
** flying; and two contracted, as in repose. 
The first symbol signified, that Cronus 
watched though he reposed, and reposed 
though he watc'ncd. Tlie second symbol 
/)f the wings, signified, in like manner, 
that, even when stationed, he flew about; 
and, when flying, he yet remained sta- 
tinned. To each of the other gods he 
gave two wings on their shoulders; as the 
satellites of Cionus in his excursh)ns,'\vho 
had hkewise two winfijs on his head, to 


denote the two principles of the mind, 
reason and passion.** — Here we see that 
Ouraniis practised a kind of picture-writings 
which Taautiis afterwards improved. 

I'aautus, or l^hoth, was the Mercury, 
on which name and family all the inventions 
of the various kinds of writing, were very 
liberally bestowed; that here mentioned as 
the improvement of I'aautus, being the very 
hieroglyphics above described; and that as 
before practised by Ouranus, the same wdth 
the simple American paintings. 

Such t!)en was the anc*ent Egyptian hiero- 
glyphic ; and this the second mode of inven- 
tion for recording mens actions, not as 
hitherto thought a device of choice for secresy, 
but an expedient from necessity for general 
use. In process of time^* their symbols and 
delineations, turning on the least ^obvious, 
or even perhaps on imaginary properties of 
the animal or Thing represented, either to form 
or construe this, required no, small degree 
learning and ingenuity. 

^ Vol. iii. p. 97 to 305, 
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“ Scythians likewise of the nc^Ui, as well as J.hose iulei medialenihatiilanls 
“of the ’earth, J he Indians, .Phenicians, Ethiopians, Etruscans, &c. all 
“ used the same way of wTiting, by ])icture and hieroglyphic.” ^ 

We shall dismiss the present chapter, by endeavouring to impress 
the minds of our readers with a distinction w'hich will be found to 
be of great importance in the present inquiry ; namely, Iht; ditferCnci' 
between imitative characters and symbolic or arbitrary m([rhs. 

“ Every medium,” says Mr. Harris* in his liermes, p. 3.‘n, 332,* 
“ through which Ave exhibit any thing tt) another’s contemplation, is 
“ cither derived from natural attributes, and theif it is an Hiitation; 

“ or else* from accidents quite arbitrarii, jmd then it is aSviunoi,.” 'J’he 
f<)rmer may b<; trul)» said to derive its origin from that imitati\e faculty 
which is so conspicuous in the human species; the latter is founded in, 
lujcessity or convenience, and bi^comes significant by comjiact: the one 
hath only an immediate rtifertmee to sensible objects, Avhich [irt^sent them- 
selves to the sight; the other to mental conceptions: in short, the former 
is applicable to hieroglyphic re]*r(!sentations; tlujjatter comprehends 
symbols aijd marks for sounds, significant of ideas by adoption. Hence we 
may eonelude, that all rejjresjentations, marks, or characters, AAdiich* Avere 
CA’cr used, by any nation or people, must liave been either imitative or 
symbolic.'’ 


“ Si n OMOlIiMA ra STJUBOAOT, 

xMidltiroy rofji^hv rr^v (pitny ayrijy rSitpxyixxros 

Koerd TO hvariv a-Tretp/ov/^fcrSat /SaAsrat, xai ax bStiv 
if' TjuJiv /xerairAairat.- -rd 6'e ys o-vix^oXov, 
rltoi <nj/x£ioy ro a aov £f' s art: kcci ex [xovtjS 
y^/yrajaevov res ettv'Axs' 

A KEPRESlfNTATlON OT KHSKMBEANCE 
differs from a symbol in as much as the 
resemhlance aijnSy as far as possiblcy io re- 
present the very nature of the thing, nor is 
it in our power t^ shift or Bary it: but a 
SYMBOL or SIGN, IS wholly in our poiver, 
as depending singly for existence on our 


imagination, Ammon, in lib, de interp, 
p- 17, b. 

The above is tlic meaning to be annexed to the 
word symbol, the principal use of words being 
to explain things; but the great Lord Bacon 
truly observes, “ That the first distciiipei*of 
learning is, when men study words and not 
matter/" Shaw’s Bacon, vol. i. 

That excellent writer was so strongly impressed 
with this sentiment, that Jie makes the same 
observation in different parts of his w^rks. It 
is said of Plutoch, that, like a true philosopSiCr, 
he regarded things, more than words. 
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OF THE ORlGlN«|>F LETTERS. 

e ' ' 

VAUIETY OF OPINIONS ON THIS SHBJP.CT — ALPHABETIC WRITING 
♦ NOT FIHST COMMU MCATF^H TQ MOSKS, NOR OF DIVINE ORIGI- 
NAL — GENERAL REFLECTIONS — PROGRESS OF THE HUMAN MIND 
TOWAIlllS THE INVENTION OP AN ALPHABET — HOW ACCOMPLISH- 
ED — OF THE COMPOSITION* AN D NOTATION OF LANGUAGE. 


,Xhe art of drawing ideas into vision, or of exliibiling ihc concep- 
tions of the mind by legible cliaraclers, may justly be dt^eined the 
noblest and most beneficial invention of which human ingenuity can 
boast: an invention which ‘hath contributed more than all others to the 
improvement of mankind. 

* The subject of this chapter hath engaged the attention, and perplexed 
the si^acity, of many able and judicious persons for more than hvo cen- 
turies : some of the most respectable writers have reasoned upon eiToneous 
prim‘iples, and, by their works, have obscured’ ihe true path which 
might have led to the discovery of Letters. Monsieur Fourmont, bishop 
VVarburton, and Monsieur Gebclin, have endeavoured to shew, tliat 
alphabets ivere originally made up of hieroglyphic chamelers; but 
it will presently appear, that the letters of an alphabet were essentially 
difiejvnt froni the ehardcteristic marks deduced from hieroglyphics, 
wfiieh last are marks for things and ideas, in the same manner as the 
ancient and modern chameters of the Chinese; whereas the former 
arc only marks for sounds; and, though w’^e should allow ‘it an easy 
tr<insi\ion, from the Egyptian hieroglyphics, to the characteristic marks 
of « the Chinese, which have been demonstrated by Du Halde and 
pdiers to be perfectly liieroglyphic, yet, it doth •not follow, that the 
invention of an alphabet must naturally succeed these marks. It is true, 
there is sufficient resemblance between the Mexican picture-writing, 
the Egyptian hieroglyphics*, and the Chinese charactens; but these are 
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foreign to alphabetic letters, and, in realty, do not bear the least rela- 
tion to tlhaii. • 

** . • 

The hieroglyphic characters of the Chinese, which arc very numc- ^ 
rous, are in their nature imitative^ and do not combine into words, like 
arbitrary marks for sounds or letters, whicl\ are very few, and are of a 
symbolic nature. We shall shew, that these authois, whose leariting 
and ingenuity entitle them to the highest resj)ecl, ‘ayd whose Avritings 
have furnished many useful Iiinis dtowajrds the discovery of alphabetic* 
characters, have not filled up the great fhasm betAveen pic;ture-wTiting 
and letters, Avhich, though the most difficult, wfts the most necessary 
thing for them to have done, before tht^ could attempt to account for 
tlie formation of an\dphabct. We sliall demonstrate, that letters do not 
derive their powers from their forms^ and that originally their forms in> 
tirely dejiendcd on the fancy or Avill of those who made them.” — Othtrr 
writers wffio have considered this difficult subject, have freely confessed 
that it Avas above their comprehension.'* 

Many learned men have supposed that the alphabet Avas of divine 
origin; ajid several Avriters havx asserted, that let lei’s were first commu- 
nicated to Moses by God himself;' whilst others have contended, that 
the Decalogue Avas the first alphabetic Avriting. 

It is highly projicr for us to inquire hoAV far these opinions are well 
founded; for, if they can be supported, there is an end of o«s pursuit; 
but if it shall appear that they are warranted neither by reason nor 
by scripture, Ave shall be at full liberty to pursue our incjuiry: for tiie 
satisfaction therc’.forc of ihose Avho have adopted these opinions, it is in- 
cumbent on us to have recourse to the Holy Scriptures theuiselvps. 

" See Mons. Fourmont’s Reflections crit. of Seville, amongst the fathers ; and Mr. Bry- 

sur les Hist, des Anc. Peuple, tom.ii. a Paris ant, Mr. Costard, Mr. Wisidar, with many 

1735. — The Divine Legation of Moses, by others, among the moderns. See St. Cyril 
the late Dr. Wai^|)urton, bishop of Glou- against Julian, book viii.f Clement of Alex, 
cestcr, vol. iii. p. 121. Mons. Gcbclin’s book i. stromat. cap. 23; Euseb. Prcj^l^at. 
Monde JPrimitif, vol. iii. Paris, 1775. Evang. lib. ix. cap. 7 ; Isidore, Origin, lib. i. 

** Mr. Wise’s Essay ou thejOrigin of the cap. 3*; Mr. Bryant’s Ancient Mythology; 
.if^jPguage and*Lctters of Europe, p. 93. Mr. Costard’s Letter to Mr. Halhed; and Mr. 
See Universal History, vol. XX. p. 1 8, 9. H. Windar’s E.ssay on Knowledge, p. 2. ch.i. 

•= Of these opinions were St. Cyril, Cle- Univ. Hist. vol. iii. p. 2 1 2. •Note* T. ' 

ment^of Alexandria, Eusebius, and Isidore \ * 


o 
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• The firet meiilion oi’ uniting recorded in Scripture, Avill be found in 
Exodus xvii. v. 14; And tli^ Jjird said unto Moscs^ Write^' ihis^ for 
a memorial in a hook; and rehearse it in the ears of Joshua; for I 
“ will utterly put out the remembrance of Amalek from under heaven.” 
Tliis connnand was given innne<liatcly aller the defeat of the Ama- 
lekites n('ar Horcl), and before the amval of the Israelites at Mount 
Sinai. 


It is observable,* that there is not the lcast liint to induce us to be- 
liever that writing was then fiewly invented; on the contrary, w'c may 
conchuh', that Moses understood what Avas meant by writing in a hook; 
oth(M*wise- God would have instructed him, as he had done Noah in 
building the ark;' for he. would not have been coininanded to write 
'n a hook., if he had been ignorant of the art of writing: but Moses 
ex])rcssed no difhculty of comprehension, rvhen he rec(‘ivcd this com- 
juand. VVe also find tliat Moses wrote all the words and all the judg- 
ments of the Lord, contained in the twenty-first and the two follow- 
ing chaj)ters of the book of Exodus, before the two wTitten tables 
of sttine were even so much as promised.^ The delivery of tjie tables 
is nob* mentioned till the eighteenth verse of the thirty-fii-st cha])ter, 
after God had made an en<l of communing with him u])on the mount,* 
thtnigli the ten commandmenls were promulgated immediately after his 
third descent. 


It is observable, that Moses no where mentions that the alphabet 
Avas a new thing in his time, much less that he w'as the inventor of it; 


‘‘ lilt* Mebrew word is which word ^ And Moses ivrota all the words of the 

is ^nerally used for drawing letters or literal Lord,'* &c. Lxod. xxiv:- v, 4. And he 

characters; lowr/le; Exod. xxiv. v. 4; and took the book of the covenant, mAraad 'xi 

chap, xxxiv, v. 18. Sec Parkhurst’s Lexi- in the audience of the people; and thev 

“ said. All that the Lord hath said we will 

Gen. vi. ver. 14, 15, IC. do, and be obedient/* Ibid. v. 7. 

P The different times of Moses’s ascending and descending the Mount are distinguished in 
the follow ing passages. 

Ft) st ascent. Second ascent. Third ascent. Fourth ascent. 

Exod. xix. V. 3. Exod. xix. v. 8. Exod. xix. v. 20. Exod. xxiv. v. 13.‘ 

< 

First descent. Second dt seen I . Third descent. Fourth descent. 

ExoU. xix. V. 7. Exod. xix. 14. Exod. xix. v. 25. Exod.xxxii. v. *5. 
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on llie conlrary, he speaks of the art of Avriling, as a thing well l^nov n, 
and in fa’miliarjiise ; for. Exodus xxviii. V. 21, he says, “ And the stones 
“ shall be with the names of the children of Israel, twei.ve; according., 
“ to their names, like the engravings of a signet, every one Avilh his name, 

“ shall they be, aecording to the tAvelve tribes.” And again, v. 36, “ And 
“ thou shalt make a plate of pure gold, and grave upon it, ///irMhe 
“ engraA'ings of* a signet, holiness to the Loro.” ,C'an language lie 
more expressiA'e? Would it «ot be absurd to dei>y that this sentence* 
must liaA’c been in zrords and letters f Bu^ Avriting Avas known and prac- 
tised by the people in gcncial in the time of MosCs, as ap[)eilrs from the 
folloAving texts. Dent. chap. ah. v.9; cljap. xi. v. 20; chap. xvii. v. 13; 
chap. xxiv. v.A; cltap. xxAii. v. 3, 8. By this last text, the people ig’e 
commanded to tvrite the hnv on stones; and it is observable, that some of 
the above texts, relate to transactions previous to the delivery of the- laiv at 
Mount Sinai. , 

]f Mos(;s had been the wimnfor of llie alphabet, or received lcll('i*s 
from (jod, Avhich till then had been unknoAvn to the Israelites, it would ^ 
have betn avcII Avorthy of his undersUmding, and very ^suiudile to his 
character, to have explaiiu d, to tlu m the nature and use of this invaluable 
art Avhich God had communicated to him: and may av<' not naturally 
suppose, that he AAOuld have said, Avhen he directed the workmen to 
engraA'c’ names aiul sentences on stones and gold," “ And in. these cn- 
“ gravings you shall use the alphabetic characters which God hath com-, 
“ munieated to me, or Avhich 1 have uoav inA cnted, and taught you the us 
“ of?” But the truth is, ho refers them to a modid in familiar use, “ like 
“ the engravings of a signet;’ for the ancient people of the east, cngraA ed 
names and scnlcnces on their seals in the same manner as is noiv jirac- 
tised by the great lama of I’arlary, the princes in India, the emperor of 
Constantinople, and his subordinate rulers. 

In the Staic Papcr.oflice at Whitehall, are a great ntnuJier of letters 
from eastern princes to the kings of England, Vht^ seals of Avhich have* hot 
the likeness of any' thing impressed upon th^in, but are inseiibed wjtJi 


* 1 

^ See more texts on this subject in Genesis, chap/xxviii. verses 9, 10, 1 antf chap, ^xxix* 
, 305 Dent, chap. v. 58 and 01 ; and chap. • 
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moral sentences. This custom is not peculiar alone to the princes who 
profess the Mahometan rtdigion, but is common all over4he east. 

A letter from Shah Sohuman, king of I’crsia, to king CUiarles the 
second, was inclosc<i in a silken bag, at the moulli of which is a signet or 
privy seal of wax, im])r(‘ssed with the following sentence, in the Persian 
language and characlers, Avhicli are thus translated by Dr. Hyde: “ Shah 
“ SoLElMAN IS THE SERVANT OF RELIGION, 166 * 7 ." 

At the bottom of the letter is d‘.e great seal, which is stamped or 
printed on the paper with inki' Within a seiiii-ciTcle, in the upper j)art of 
the seal, is diis sen lenefc, in Persian: “Have Goo before thine eves.” 

Round the seal, are words in Pereian to the following purport: 
“.Praise be to God who hath bestowed irpoiv us nis servants 


it 


the virtue of .justice, and hath TUJINED AWAY MANY EVILS 
“ FROM THE SUCCESSORS OF MAHOMET AND HIS FAMILY.” 

In the centre are the following w’ords: “I’nis is from Soleiman*, 
“ AND IT IS IN THE NAME OF GoD GRACIOUS AND MERCIFUL, l668.” 

The seal of the emperor of Morocco, stamjied or printed on a letter 
from him to cpicen Anne, wu'ilLen in the year 1706, is inscribed with words, 
in the Arabic language and characlers, to the following purporl: “ The 

“ SERVANT OF THE MaJESTY OF THE MIGHTY UNDER GoD. AlY BeN 

“ Abdalah El Hamamy w'hom God establish.” In my collection 
are tw'o seals of the present great Jjfima of Tarlary, inscribed with charac- 
ters nearly Shanscrit. I’here are also in the Bodleian and Sloanian 
libraries, and at the India House, many seals of Asiatic princes and 
potenlales, inscribed with senleiiees.* 

^If this art had been a new discovery in his linu*, he would probably 


' Plitiy, lib. xxxii. chap, i. informs us, 
that the t)ricntal nations, and the Egyptians, 
made nsc of letters only upon their signets. 
The industrious authors of the Nouveau 
Traite de Diplomatique, (vol. iv, p. 75), say, 
Tluit the^ ancient kings of Persia and the 
I'urkish emperors did the like. The learned 
Abbot of Claraval, Monsieur dii Pin^j in his 
Uuive.iial Historical Librarj", p. 21, lupports 
cfiese authorities; and adds, that ihcrj is an 


infinite number of ancient and modern stones 
thus engraven, which were used for signets. 
That signets were used by the Hebrews, before 
they went into Egypt, wc learn from Gen. 
chap, xxxvili. v. IS, where it appears, that 
Judah gave l^'iiamar his signet, 8cc.: and 
it is reasonable to suppose, that this signet 
was similar to those used by the Israelites, and 
the other neighbouring nations. 
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have coranieraoratcci it, as well as the other inventions of musics &c.; 
nor is there any reason to suppose, that Odd was tlie immediate rcA caler 
of the arl ; for Closes could never fiave omitted to have recorded the 
history of so important a circuuislance, as the memory of it would have 
been one of the strongest barriers against idolatry. • 

It is incumbent on us to mention, tiiat'several respectable propliane 
authors, atlributc the discovery of letters to the gods, or to some divine 
man. Plato delivere his sentiments very plainly* upon this subject^ 

F-irsiSn <PuvJu unitfov xxr£viri<rtv flrt rif ©mj «Tt &tos AvS’gur&’m The SamC au- 
thor, in his Phaedrus, makes the- god Theuth or JVIti'rcury, the inventor 
of letters. Diodorus Siculus lehs us, that Mercury invented the first 
characters of Avritipg, and taught men the rudiments of astronomy:'’ 
and C’icero, in his Tusc. Quest, lib. i. delivers his opinion upon this sub- 
ject in the following words: “ Quid ilia vis, quie tandem csl^ qua* in- 
“ vcsligal occulta.^ — aut qui sonos vocis, qui infiniti videbantur, paucis 
“ literarum notis l(‘rmitiavit.^ — Vhilosophia vetfo omnium mater arlium, quid 
est aliud, nhi^ nt Pluto ait, donum, ut ego invent um Deorumf” I’he same 
author, in his Nalura Deorum, lib. iii. says, that’IIerincs (jr the fifth 
Mercury, Avhom the Figyptiarts called Tholh, first commlmicated belters 
to that peo|)lc. The Gcniobs affirm, that letters were communicated to 
their ancestors by the’Supremc Being, Avhom they call Brahma.' 

Although, from these authorities, we may infer that the art^cd* AA'riting 
is of great antiquity, yet they discover to us that the ancients had very 
imperfect ideas of its true origin; for Plato sa^'s,*' that some, when 
they could not unravel a difficulty, brought down a god, as in a machine, to 
cut the knot: and the learned bishop of Gloucester observes,, that the 
ancients gave gothing to the gods, of Avhose original they had aii}'^ recofds ; 
but where* the memory of the invenlion was lost, as of seed corn, wine, 
wRiTiifc,. civil society, &c. the gods seized the properly, by lhat kind 
of right which gives strays to the lord of the manor.'* 

• “ Set* voL ii. p. 18; edit. Serran. • 'Lib. i. sect. 1. 

® See Hr. Halhcd's preface to tfic C^itoo Laws. 

^ See the Cratylis edit. Fisc. p. 29 L 
• RIsbop Wakjs urton’s Divine j^egajion, vol. iii. p. 62.^ , 
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^ TliC holy scriptures liaving loft lliis subject open to investigation, and 
the proplianc Avriters having given us nothing satisfactor}' upon it, Ave arc 
at liberty to pursue our inquiry into the origin of letters-, but, in order to 
(pialify ourselves ibr this task, it ina}" bo proper to enter into a philoso- 
phical conlcmplalion of the nature of letters, and of their poKJer#, Avhich 
Avill best enable us to discover the true orisrin of their invention. 

A little redcction will discover, that men, in their rucle unculti\'atcd 
state, had neither leisure, inelinalion, nor inducement, to cultivate the 
poAvers of the mind to a d(;grec sufficient for the formation of an alphabet; 
but Avhen a pcojile airived at such a slate of eivili/alion, as required them 
In represent the conceptions of I he mind Avhich had no corporeg,! forms, 
NECESSITY', Ihe inollier of invenlion, Avould occasion further exertions 
of the human liicullies, and would urge such a pi'ople to find out a more 
expeditious manner of transacting llieir business, and of recording their 
eviaits, than by /hefure-writing-, for llii^ impossibility of conveying a 
variety of iiili'lleclual and inclaph^^sical ideas, and of representing sounds 
by tlie einldematii', mode of Avriting, would naturally occur, and therefore 
the necessity of seeking out some other that would be more comprehen- 
sivt;, Av'ould presen I itself. 

These exertions Avould tak<; place AA’hcucve.r a nation began to improve 
in arts, manufactures, and coinmc'rce; and the more genius such a nation 
had, the niore improvemenis Avoiild be made in the notation of their 
language, whilst ihosi^ peojde who had made less progress in cmlization 
and scienci', Avould have a less jierfcct system of elementary charactci’s ; or 
Avould forages advance no further in this art, than the marks or characters 
of the Chinese.^ Hence it results, that the business of princes, and 
the manufactures and commerce of each country, produc(‘d the necessity 
of devising some expeditious manner of communicating information 
to their subjects, or commercial correspondents at a distance. Such an 

f -l.r it slioulrl he asked, why the Chinese policy of their conntr)'; in the same manner 
still adhere to the ancient mode ’of writing; as the prohibition of printing, forms^a part 
ir rqay be- answered, that their adhcrctiee to of the civil policy within the dominions of the 
arl itrary marks, formed, and still continues emperor of Constantinople, * 
to form, a part of the civil and rdigious > ■ 
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improvement was of the greatest use, not* only to the sovereign and the 

statesmah, buUto the tnanufacluicr and the iiKTcliaut, 

We sljall for the present, omit the mention of tiie several modes of 
Avriliug which were practised by ditiercut nations, in ih^ c-tjursc of their 
progress towards civilization, because tlu' •accrouuls will more properly 
come under the history of the writing of each country; particularly under 
that of Egypt, 'whose inhabitants displayed every sj)ct:ies of writing in 
the course of their iinproveintnts. •At present we sliall pursue that part* 
of our in({uiry which relates to the formation of an alphabet. 

liCt us then in this place just premise, \\vaC arbitrary marks arc of 
diflerent* kinds. First, those usc^d by lli# Chinese; many of wliich Averc 
originally picturc-cftamclers. Secmidlp, those used by th<‘ notarii amongst 
llie ancients, and by the present short-hand writei-s; and thirdltf, marks* 
lor soua!J)s; such as elementary cliaraclei-s or lcllci-s, and musical notes. 

'I’he marks of the and second kind^ are* very numerous, as AA’ill 
ap])car hen^after; those of the tim'd are veiy few, as will presejitly be 
demonstiated. • . 

It seems obvious, that wlylst the j)iclure or hierogl 3 ^)hic presented 
itself to the sight, the writer's idea was ct)nfined to the figure or^bject 
itself; but when tlu; picture was contracted into a mark, the sound 
annexed tx) the thing signified by sncdi murk, would become familiar; 
and when the Avritcr rcflct'ted, how small a numbt'r of sounds *he made 
use of in sju'cch to express all his ideas, it would occair, that a much fcAA cr 
numbtrrof marks than he had been accustomed to use, wxnild be sufficient 
for the iiobition of all the sounds which he could articulate, Thest; con- 
siderations would indiKHi him to reflect on the nature alid poAver*of 
sounds; and it would o<*cur, that, sounds being tlu' matter of audible 
language, marks for them must Im? tlui elements of words. 

Aristotle Justly obsx'rves, “ that words are the marks o^ thoughts; and 
“ letters, of wift’ds.” Words are sounds significant, anti letCB^ arcnnarjts 
for sucit sounds.* , *• 

Tbt^ learned autlior i)f Hermes above* q^jifted, informs us,** “ That* 
about twenty plain elementary sounds, ,we OAve that variety of aiti- 

■ • t ••• 

^ Sfi^lonl B^n's Wfirks by Shaw. vol. i. p. 137. . " Book iii. chap. s. p. 324. 

• • I) 
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IS 

“ culale voices which have b<^.m sufficient lo explain the sentiments of 
“ so innumerable ,a multitmle, as all present and past geiierations 
“ of men.” 

As there are but a small number of marks for sounds, called notes in 
mmic, so tlu'-re arc but a small. number of distinct articulate sounds in 
every languages. In different languages their number differs; and there 
arc but few soudds in any two languages that art; exactly the same; 
although by the gi*eat intercourse between the European nations, the 
sounds of different languages daily assimilate. 

Ml*. Slieridan says, that the number of simple sounds in our tongue 
are twenty-eighth Doctor Kenrick says, we have only eleven' distinct 
species of articulate sounds, which even by contnietion,* prolongation, 
and coni|iosition, are increased only to the number of sixteen; every 
syllable or articulate sound in our language, being one of this number.* 
Bishop Wilkins, and doctcf William Holder, speak of about thirty-two 
or thirty-three distinct sounds. 

• It has been said", that among the Greeks and Homans, their written 
alphaJjet exactly actrorded to the several distinct sounds and modes of 
articulation in their languages; so that each sound had its distinct mark, 
by which it was unifbrnily and invariably represented. I’en simple marks 
or diameters, have been found sufficient for all the purposi's of numeri- 
<;al calculations, which extend to infinity. 

Seven notes comprize the whole of music: these, by their different 
arrangements, produce that variety of harmony which w*e so justly admire. 
If we would ascend higher than eight notes, we only begin another series 
ofethc same distances. — Again, the scale doth not admit of a division into 
ccjual parts: this musi eoiTCspond with the laws of sound: as every piece 

of music is but these noU^s varied, it must come to a close in the lowest 

% 

note or its octave. 

, It is evioent, that, from the confined nature of the organs, the simple 
natural sounds to be distinct must be few; and though artifice or affecta- 
tion may invent a greater variety, they must be deficient in precision 

See Sheridan’s Rhetorical Gramnistr, prefixed to his Dictionary, printed at London in 1780. 

" Sep Dr. Kenrick’s Kh(;lorical Grammar, prefixed to bis Dietionarj% 
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as llicy increase in number. J/Kieed the^e «irc several sounds proceeding 
from inanimate»objccls; as, ihc murmuring of a stream^ &c. that are not 
adapted to the human organs of utterance. 

It would be digressing too far from our subject, to filler into a dis- 
cussion concerning the number of soundfi that are known to exist, n<jr is 
this necessary ; for as sounds arc few, the marks foi* tliem need not be 
mari}^ ; but marks for things are very numerous. ’ ^ 

It is however requisite for^our rtiadert to distinguish between visible 
^ and audible language. This distinction is Justlj" made by St.Aygusline in 
llie following words : “ Signa sunt verba visibilia^ verba signa audibilia.” 

The aVticulate sounds of vocal or audible language are resolvable into 
sentences, ivords, and syllables; and the analysis of language into ele- 
mentary sounds, seems first to have led to the invention of sprdtols, or 
marks, for nu’iital coneeptions. This inv'cntion must have taken place 
much about the tinjt' that men began to reform thfi barbarous jargon they 
first sjioke, and form a language; ^br which purpose, the knowledge of 
elementary sounds and their powere, vras absolutel}' hccessary. The pro- 
gress in this science, as has begn already observed, must liavc been by 
degrees: men would begin no doubt, by distinguishing the sound of one 
word from that of aiiotlier, — ^thij would not be difficult; then they would 
resolve words into syllables, which would not be so easy: but it is likely 
that, they stopl. there for a long time, perhaps for ages, before they came 
to the last resolution of s^dlables into the distinct sounds of Avhich tliey are 
(•omposed. This was a very extraordinary work of art, which could only 
be performed by those who had considered the laws of sounds; aqd could 
not be the result, of chance, as some speculatists hav(^ imagined; for this 
was in fact,* the decomposition of a language into the sounds of which it 
w^as composed. 

The next step towards the notation of language, would be the deli- 
neation of a s^jarate dlarlc or letter to denote or stand fbr each ^uyd; 
w'hich tiforks though few' in number, w'ould admit of so great a variety^ 
of arrangements and combinations, as woulc^e capable of producing 
j.‘r..iafinity of articulate sounds,^ sufficient for Ae composition of syllables, 
* words, and sentences; and consequently fo^lhe notation of language. 
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That able malhcmatician *5’acquel infqmis us,'’ ilial llie various coni- 
biiuitioiis of* the twenty-four letters (witlioul any repetition) will amount 
to f)20,448,401,73‘b239j439,3(j(),000. Thus it is evident, that twenty- 
four letters wilL admit of an infinity of combinations and arrangements, 
sufficient to rcprt^st'iit not only ,all tlie conceptions of the mind, but all 
words in all languages whatever.' 

It is easy to 'coiieeive the astonishment of the human mind, at the 
first discovery of the doctrine afid pbwers of combinations, which imme- 
diately led, to the composition of written language, by the assistance of 
a small number of marks or letters; though the transferritig of ideas by 
these means from the ear to the eye, was a very extraordinary effort of 
llie human mind; yet if we suppose that the analysis of the sounds of 
languag<?'Vas already made, it. A\'as no more than finding out marks for 
wliat was known before : and avc have already shenm, in the })r(‘cediug 


Tacquet’s Arithmetics 7'heor. p. 5 1 7, edit. 
Amst. 1704. — Clavius the Jesuit, who also 
computes these conibinalious, makes them to 
be only 5^852,61 C,73S, 497, 684, OOOj but ei- 
ther number will be sufBcient to cstablisb what 
is here advanced. 

' The ingenious Wachter, in his Natura 
ct Scriplura Concordia, p. 64, endeavours to 
shew, that ten marks, or characters, arc suf- 
liuicnt for this purpose. — His scheme is as 
follows : 


* Genus. 

- 

Figura. 

Potestas. 

Vocal. 

0 

a. e. i. o. 11 . 

Guttural. 

O 

k. c. ch. 


1 

#■ 

q. g. h. 

Lingual. 

L 

1. 

Lingual. 

I 

d. t. 

Lingual. 


r. 

Dental. 

n 

s. 

Labial. 

3 

b. p. 

Labial. 

T1 

<■ 

m. 

Labial. 

1=: 

s. ph. •/. w. 

Nasal. 

-A 

4 ' n. 


Hae literarum fomue, ctiams'i numerimi d^itorum non excedant, quia scilicet natura diligen- 
ter inspecta plures non suppedi^t, sufficiunt lanicn omnibus .pmnlum linguarum vocibus scri- 
bendis. Nam (juae videntur delict yc, sunt liter® composit®, & novis formi:. non indigent. 

Perhaps ten marks might be suffij ient for the notation of any language, if the whole depended 
solely upon the powers of combinaiiqfus; which is not rhe case. 
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chapter, that symbols whi’Q iji general use among luankuid,* bcf<5rc they 
knew the use* of letters; anti therefore the invention of the latter, was 
nothing more than the transierring ihe former incthocl of rt’prcscntation, 
to the elements of sound. If the notation of music had been invenlctl 


b<^fore letters, which miglit have hap[)enetl, the disedvery would have 
been just as great as that of letters." * 

As thcre*|ife more sounds in'some languages thaji pi others, it follows 
of ct)arsc that tlic number eiemx'nlajy eliaraclc'i* or letters, must vasy 
in the alphabets of different languages.* The Hebrew, Samaritan, and 
Syriac alphelibcts, have Iweiuy-lwo hMters; the vVrabie tweifly-cight; th(^ 
Persic,* and Egyptian or Cojitic, thirty-two; the present Russian forty- 
one; the Shiinsci'tt fifty; the Cashinirian and JMalabaric arc still njore 
’numerous. 


^ It has been observed, that, the eye per- 
ceives no sounds, the ear no figures nor colours; 
and yet a piece of written music conveys i<|cas 
of sounds to the mind through the incditun of 
sight, which enables a prolicient in music to 
produce vocal or instrumental luirnion^'. Chil- 
dren learn to speak, by imitating •the sounds 
pronounced by those abo^t them; and when 


they begin to read, they lake their first rudi- 
ments •from so7/n(lsy which they hear pro- 
nounced by the persons who teach them. — A 
strong argument* that speech, letters, and the 
knowledge of things, arc first aequired by chil- 
dren through the mediufli of sounds| to which 
they are taught to annex ideas» * 
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The following is the Scheme Zf*the English Alphabet, as given hy 
ilfr. She BID AN in his IVCetorical Grammar^ p-9» 

t 

0 

Number ofi simple sounds in our Tongue twenty-eight. 

• I- 

9 Vowels, 


1 

a 


% 

a 


s 

e 


2 

a a e^o o e 'l u 

hall* hat hate beer note noose bet" fit but 


S 

o 


short oo 


y 

short ee 


l9Conmmnt,, "" ™ 

* -» etli esJi ezh ing. 

. 2 Superfimm, c, whic*.h has the j)ower of ek or ess; 

g, that of ek before u. 

« 

2 Compound,* j, wliieh stands for edzh; 

X, for ks or gz. 

• 4 

JL No letter, h, merely a mark of aspiration. 


CONSONANTS DIVIDED INTO MUTES AND SEMIVOWELS. 

6 Mutes, cb otl eg ek ep et. 

3 Pure Mutes, ek ep et. 

3 Impure, cb ed eg. 

13 Semivowels, let .u i i i • 

ofliqitids 5^' <^sh ezh mg. 


9 Vocal, el em 

CD 

er er ez 

eth 

ezh ing. 

4 Aspirated, ef css 

eth 

esh. 


DIVIDED AGAIN 

• 

INTO 



4 iMlnal, vfb ‘cp 

ev 

cf. , ' 



8 Dental, ech et 

eth 

eth ez ess 

ezh 

esh. 

4 Palatine, eg ’ ek 

cl 

er. . 



3 Nasal, cm *oii 

ing. 
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Mr. Sheridan obseiTcs, 'tjiat our alphabet is ill calculated for ‘the 
notiition of the English tongue, as there are many sgunds for which we 
have no Idlers or marks; and there ought lo be nine more characters or 
letters to •make a complete alphabet, in which every simple sound ought 
to have a mark peculiar to itself. Th(; reason of tlic deficiency is, that 
our anccsto(p adopted the Roman alphabet for the notation of our Ian- ’ 
guage, thou^'it was by no means suited to it. * * 

Every luphabet is to be cbnsidefed sfs the elements of words, wherever 
it may be rrceived by compact; for our readers must not forgel, that all 
words, as wwl as symbols, letters, or ejements of words, arc signihcaul 
only by habit or agreement. • 

As vocal or autliblc language is resolvable into sentences, words, dnd 
syllables; so Aviiltcn or visible language is composed of lcttci», syllables, 
words, and senlences. 

A letter is an arbitrary mark, made to signify or stand for a particular 
sound significant by compact; ajid may be properly termed a mark for 
a certain known sound.' * • 

A determinate or cstablis^jcd number of these marks, constitute the 
elements or alphabet of wriRcn language. The combinations and arrange- ^ 
men Is of these elements or letters, as settled by consent or compact. 


(compose the Avritten languages of civilized nations. 

The first step towards the composition of Avrilten language,’ is to con- 
vey an idea of some sound; either by a single mark or chanxettT, or by 
writing two or more of them, which form a syllable : one or more of these 
syllabk^s make a Avord ; which is a voice articulate^ and significant by com- 
pact: a senUMice is a compound quantity of sounds significant; of Avtiich. 
certain pitrts are themselves also significant: several words make a sen- 
tence', and several sentences a memoir or discourse. 

Writing then, may be defined lo be the ait of exhilyting to the sight 

® Letters in Hebrew arc called nvn'iK which agft:!es with the Hebrew etymology, 
i. c. Signs, as being the signs or re- The Roinap writers called them Elemcnta-,^-^ 

presentations of our words.— hi Greek, letters thus llo^5cc says: 

ar» called rfo^xijara, from a line, be- -t Ut pueris olim dant cruslula blandi 

cause they are* composed of lines. ;i1ie Latin • ^ctorcs dementa vdint disccfe prima.. 

Literce is from Lmea. — The Greeks used the See also Lucrct. de Rerum Nat. lib. ii. and 
woref i. e. si^ns, to denote letters^ lib. v.*v. 1444. 
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the eonceptions of the mind, by means of marks or characters signiiicant 
by (•om])a(a of ihq, sounds of language, which enable us le transfer ideas 
from the eye to tlie (‘ar, and vice versa.' 

Thus il has been shewn liow ideas may become the objects of vision, 
and be exhibited to Uie eye in legible characters; and that the notation 
oi' language nray Ik-: peribnned, by making a sufficient number of marks 
for sounds, and b}’* arranging and conibining thtan properly^ 

The eh^nients of illl witlen language ar6 divided into vouch and con- 
sonants; lli(? former of which, is defined to be a .wwpfe artiedate .sound, 
uttered by a single impulse of the voice, and forming an urtidulatc sound by 
itself', Avhereas a consonant fonns no articulate sound of itself, but only 
assists in forming a sound. 

The vo*-t‘ls wert' ])robably imented first, but the consonants fVmn the 
botly of language, and arc properly termed the Imnes and sinews thereof. 

Tlu^ consonants are divided into mutes, and lupiids, which Avill seldom 
jt)in together in the sauie syllable; nor will any two of the mutes associate 
in a syllabh', tMlher ii. English or in Latin. There are some exceptions 
as to the association of the mutes. 

The tii’st composition of written languag(\ is of letUys into syllables; 
but it is obst'rvable, that all lettei's Avill not compound with all; the 
vowels will not oidy niix Avilh each other, or fomi diphthongs; but they 
Avill (xnnponnd in syllables with all tlu; consonants so called, because* 
they sound in company with the* aoavcIs. Jhit this docs not hold of the 
(‘onsonatits Avith resjiect to one anothc'r; for only some -of them sound 
togetluw in syllables, Avhilst others cannot associate together in that 
Avay : the reason of Avhieh is, that the configuration of the mouth, and 
tin; action of its organs, are so dilferent in the pronunciation of some 


^ Fur example, if I read, — thx! ideas of the 
author are imprc««'‘.'* ii]M)n my miiul through 
the m'dimn of sight by the marks for sounds; 
and these ideas are impressed upon the minds of 
the £.udiloD-, through the sense of lit ^ ring. On 
the other hand, if 1 dictate to an amanuci sis, my 
idef/.v are conveyed to him, through thcifedium 
of sound? significant, which hedraws in to vii ion, 
bythc means of marks significant of those sounds. 


^ The great lord Bacon observes, that before 
a thing is effected we think it i.upossiblc; and 
when it is done, wc wonder it was not done 
before. Shaw’s Bacon, vol. i. p. 29. ^.\nd in 

another place he says, — When new things 
“ arc demonstrated, the mind receives them 
by a kind of affinity, as if we had known 
“ them before.” 
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of th^, tliat they cannot* he •joined together in the same enunciation, 
nor witlirtut some rest or pause betwixt; so tiiat there^ must be time to 
give a diflerent configuration and action to the organs; wJicreas, when 
the proimuciatioii is not so different, the sounds may be so run together, 
as to incorporate in one syllable; and in this way, five, dr even six con- 
sonants, may^be joined in the same syllable, as in the English word stirn^th. 

The next i^mposition of articulate sounds, is of syllables into words; 
and the betlXn" the coinposcrs*of Sa'di ^rds were acquainted with the* 
nature and harmony of sounds, the more harftionious would be their written 
language. Oi^lllie contrary, a deficiency in the knowledge o{*sounds, is a 
considemlile obstruction to the discovery pf what consonants will incorpo- 
rate with each.otheF; and from this ignorance proceeds that redundanoy 
arid superfluity of letters, which is conspicuous in many languages.'^ • 

It is obsiirvablc, that many of the consonants, which admit of a 
junction in the same syllable, do not produce hginnonious sounds. In 
truth, tlic manliness or eflcminacy, the haraioiiy or harshness, of a written 
language, will, in a great measure, depend upon thq proper or impro^ier _ 
junction pf letters in syllables. The proper arrangements^ and combina- 
tions of letlei-s, conslitutc that*branch of science called Cram/war, which 
consists of I'our parls^; namely, orthography, prosody, etymology, and 
syntax. 

Graihmarians divide language into what they call parts of speech; 
but they differ as to the number of the parts, of which speech is com- 
posed.* Mr. Harris clearly shews, that all words whatever, arc cither 


^ The extraordinary length of words, is a 
property common to all barbarous languages. 
The words bartarous languages are long 
and full of vowels; not short and full of 
consonants,* as hath been imagined.” — See 
Monboddo on the Origin and Progress of Lan- 
guage, second edit? vol. i. b. iii. p.49fl> 532, 
539, 599. — See also the accounts given of the 
languages of the inhabitants of the new dis- 
covered countries in the southern hemisphere, 
by Dr. Forster*and others. — See also Roger 
Williams’s Kcy*to the Language of Aftierica, 
Lond. 1613. 


The orthography of any language was very 
imperfect, till men had not only reduced tlfcir 
language to certainty, by grammatical rules, 
but till they had polished ihc same, by reject- 
ing superfluous letters; thus in England, we 
had no certain rules for ihC|,orthograi>hy of our 
language, so lately as the kii>g Henry 

the eighth. * 


* • 

• Plato, in his Sophist, mentions finly two 
parts of ^peech.— Aristotle four; — the latter 
stoic| five; — we say there a^e eight. 
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Substantives, Attributives, DeJijutives, or Ctmmctives; the substantives may 
be called nouns; the attributives, verbs; the definitives, articles; and 
the connectives, conjunctions.'' As to the pronouns, adverbs, prepo- 
sitions, and interjections, he is of opinion, tliat tliey must be found 
included within the species above-mentioned.* 


^ All things whatever either exist as the 
energies or afTections of some other thing, or 
without being the energies or affections of $^v>mc *' 
other thing. If they exist as the energies or 
affections of something else, then are they call- 
ed Attributes. Thus, to think, is the attribute 
of a man; to be white, of a swan; to fly, of 
an eagle; to be four-footed, of a horse. 

If they exist not after this manner, then arc 
they eallecT 'Substances. Thus man, swan, 
eagle, and horse, are none of them attributes, 
but all substances; because however they may 
exist in time and place, yet neither of these, 
nor of any thing else, do they exist as ener- 
gies or affections. 

And thus all things whatsoever, being either 
siibstarces or attributes, it follows of course, 
that all words, whicli arc significant as prin- 
cipals, must needs be significant of either the 
one or the other. If they are significant of 
substances^ they are called Substantives; if of 


attributes, they are called Attributives. So that 
all words whatever, signified it as principals, 
arc either substantives or attAbutives. 

Again, as to words, whiclj^ are only signifi- 
cant as accessories, they acquire a signification, 
either from being associated to one word, or 
else to many. If to one word alone, then, as 
they can do no more then in some manner 
define or determine, they may justly for that 
reason be called Definitives. If to many words 
at once, then, as they serve to no other pur- 
pose than to connect, they arc called for that 
reason by the name of Connectives. — Hermes, 
p, 28 to 31. 

* Pronouns arc e'ddently included in nouns, 
adverbs in verbs, and prepositions in con- 
junctions, they being merely connectives. — 
(Hermes, ut supra). — Interjections are certain 
voices of nature (rather than voices of art) ex- 
pressive of emotions. — Hermes, p. 290 . 
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CHAP. HI. 

I 

yOF THE ANTIQUITY.OF WRITING. 

j- ' * 

THE CLA.IM.7*'OF DIFFERENT^ NATIONS TO TUE INVENTION OF LET-, 

TERS; NAMELY, — OF THE *EGYP^IAlfS— PHENICIANS — CHALDEANS 
• — SYRIANS — INDIANS — ARABIANS. — OBSERVATIONS AND REFLEC- 
TIONS. — 0F»ANTE-D1LUVIAN WRITING. * * 

The art of writidjg is of so great antiquity, and the written annals ol' 
ancient nations are so imperfect or fabulous, that it will be gxtrcmcly* 
difficult to decide to what nation or people the honour of tlie invention 
belongs; for, as Sir Isaac Newton justly observes, “ there is the utmost 
“ uncertainty in the chronology of ancient kingdoms, arising from the' 

“ vanity of each in claiming the greatest antiquity,, while those preten- . 
“ sions were favoured by their having no exact accounts of time.” 

It has already been observp(f, that Letters were the produce of a certain 
degree of civilization qniong mankind; and therefore it is most probable, 
that we shall obtain the best Information, by having recoui’se to the his- 
tory of those nations who appear to have been first civilized. ’ • 


'Egyptians. 


As a great number of authors have decided in favour 
of the Egyptians, who have an undoubted claim to an 
early civilization, we shall begin our inquiries with that pe©ple;*and,,as 
they displayed dvery species of writing in the course of their improve- 
ments, we shall pursue the thread of their history, which will reflect con- 
siderable light on what has been already advanced. 

Dr. Warb^SWon, bishop of Gloucester, affirms, that the ^^.g;;jjptians were 
the first people who discovered the knowledge 5f the divine nature; and . 
amongst the first wh6 taught the immortality di the soul.' In tyiother . 

place he gives us an account of the state of th^r learning and superstitions 

• ■ 

. • . ♦ I 

* Divine Legal, of Moses, vol. i. p. 165; vol. ii. p. lOu to lOd; vol. iii. p. 17; ihid. p. 33 to 
40. We are ipdebted to this prelate for great part of wh^t is here said of the, Egyptians. ■, 

• • E 2 
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in' the time of Moses. He con^iencls, tha^ Egypt was the parenir of all 
tLc learning of Greece, and was resorted to by the Grecian legislators, 
naturalists, and philosophers. The same prelate, with great erudition, 
and strength of argument, endeavours to prove, that Egypt was probably 
one of the firet civilized countries on the globe. 

In order to give the reader a clear idea of the several kitids of Egyp- 
tian writing, it ’^^ill be proper to obsei’ve, that this writiuj^ was of four 
kinds. The first, hieroglyphic; Hhe second*, symbolic; the third, epistoUc ; 
and, the fourth and last, hierogrammatic. j 

Porphyry,” speaking of Pytjiagoras, informs us, “ That he sojourned 
“ with the priests in Egypt, and leanit the wisdom and language of the 
“■ country, togetlier with their three sorts of letteis; the epistolic, the 
“ hieroglyphic^ and the symbolic', of which, the hieroglyphic expressed 
“ the meaning of the writer, by an imitation or picture of the thing 
“ intended to be expre.«ed ; and the symbolic, by allegorical enigmas.” 
Clemens Alexandriniis is larger and „more explicit: — “ Now those who 
“ were instructed in the Egyptian wisdom, learn, first of all, the method 
“ of their several sorts of letters; the first of which is called epistolic; the 
“ second, sacerdotal, as being used by the racred scribes; the last, with 
“ w’hich they conclude their instructions, hieroglyphical. Of these dif- 
“ ferent methods, the one is in the plain and common way of writing by 
“ the first elements of words, or letters of an alphabet; the other, by 
“ symbols. Of the symbolic w’ay of writing, wliich is of three kinds; 
“ the first is, that plain and common one, of imitating the figure of the 
“ tiling represented ; the second is, by tropical marks; and the third, in 
“ contrary way, of allegorizing by enigmas. 

“ Of the first sort, namely, by a plain and direct imitation of the 
“ figure, let this stand for an instance: — to signify the sun, they made 
“ a circle; the moon, a half circle. Tlie second, or tropical way of 
writing, changing and transferring the object witK* justness and 
“ propriety: Uiis they do sometimes by a simple change, sometipies by 
‘‘ a complex multifarioiis transformation; thus they have engraven on 
“ stones and pillars, the prases of their kings, under the cover of theo- 


^ De Vita Pythag. cap.xi. and xii. p. 15 . i 
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“ logi\ fables. Of the tllird «ort, by enigmas, take this example; the 
“ oblique couvse of the stars, occasioned their repr^enting them by 
“ the bodies of serpents; but the sun they likened to a scarabaeus, 
** because^this insect makes a *round ball of beasts dung, and rolls it 
“ circularly, ,.with its face opposed to that luminary.^ ' 

These two learned Greeks, though not quite correct in their defini- 
tions of writing, prove, that the several kinds above-meniioned were used 
by the Egyptians. Indeed, they reckon^ut tlirce kkids of writing, wdien* 
in fact, there were four. Porphyry nanies only three sorts; epistoUc, 
hieroglyphic, ^d symbolic: and this was not much amiss; because the 
fourth, the hierogrammatic or sacerdotal,\ao\. differing from the epistolic 
' in its nature, .he dbmprised it under the general tenu of epistolic. — Itas 
ol^servable, tliat Porphjrry judiciously omits to explain epistolaipr Avriting„ 
as supposing it to be well known: but Clement atlds to epistolic the 
hierogrammatic, which was alphabetic, but being confined to the use of 
the priests, was not so well known: he u'itli equal judgment explains the 
nature of these characlci*s. 

The Egyptians, as hath been observed, in the most early ages, wrote 
like all other infant nations, pictures; of which rude original •essays 
some traces are yet remaining amongst the hieroglyphics of Horapollo, 
who tells us, that the ancient Egyptians painted a man’s two feel in 
water to signify a fuller; and smoke ascending to denote'- JireJi But to 
render this rude invention less incommodious, they soon devised the 
more artful and expeditious way of putting the principal part for tlie 
whole, or by putting one thing of resembling qualities for another. 
I’he former was the curiologic hieroglyphic; the latter, the tropkal hiero- 
glyphic; whictf last was a gradual improvement on the fim, as appears 
both from the nature of the thing, and from the records of antiquity.* 

These alterations in the manner of delineating hieroglyphic figures, 
produced ahd perfected another character, which hath* l)e^n called the 
running hand of hieroglypldcs, resembling the Chinese writings which 


* Lib.i. c. 65;. Lib.ii. c. 16 . • *' 

^Many instances of this kind may be found inHorap^o, lib. i. c. .l4 and 40. Plutarch Is: 
and Osir. Dic^.^ Sic. lib. i. * -if . • 
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having been first formed by.the out-lines of each figure," becaj^e at 
length a kind of marks; the natui*ai,cfl:ecls of which were, that' tire con- 
stant use of them, would take off the attention fi’om die symbol, and fix 
it on the thing signified; by which means the study of symbolic writing 
would be much abbreviated, because the writer or decypherer, would 
liaiie then little to do, but to remember the power of the symbolic mark: 
whereas before, the properties of the tiling or animal delineated were to 
•be leanit. This, together with ^lieLc-other marks by institution to design 
mental conceptions, would rdduce the characters to the present state of 
the Chinest?;^ and thclse ivcre properly what the ancients call hkrogra- 
phical. Doctor Robert Huntington, in his account of the Porphyry 
Pillars tells us, that there are yet some ancient monuments of this kind 
/)f writing remaining in Egypt.* 

j'ipuleius'' describes the sacred book, or ritual of the Egyptians (as 
partly written in symbolif’^ and partly in these hierographic characters of 
arbitrary institution, resemliling the Chinese) in the following manner. 
“ He (the hi(?rophanti) drew out certain books from the secret repositories 
“ of the sanctuary, written in unknown characters, which contained 
“ the woj'ds of the sacred formula compendiously expressed, partly by 
“ FIGURES of animals, and partly by certain mar^ks or notes intricately 
“ knotted, revolving in the manner of a wheel, and crowded together, and 
curled inward like the tendrils of a vine, so as to hide the meaning fi’om 
“the curiosity of the prophanc.” These hierographic - characters are 
mixed with the symbolic in the ritual of Apuleius, and in the Bembine 
tables, as likewise on seveml of the obelisks, where they are found mixed 
both with the proper hieroglyphic and with the symbolic. 

That letters were of great antiquity among the Egyptians, may reason- 

' The inquisiuve reader, by comparing stitution, shall be further explained in the 
Ktreher’s Account of Egyptian Hieroglyphics chapter on Notce, or Short-hard. The notes 
with thoS'“ pnbl’ ‘u*' by Purchas, will find that of short-hand a<'e marks for words, and the 
theT«9rmcj exactly resemble the Mexican, not notes of hieroglyphics are marks for things, 
only in their use, but, as Purchas (p. 69)*and * See his Accoun* of the Porphyry Pillars, 

Ditidorus 'Siculus (p. 1S4) say, in their forms Philosoph. Tratisact. N^clxi. p. G34. 
and figures. Metamorphosis, lib. ii. where he speaks 

' These arbitrary marks, or marks B/.in- of his initiation into the mysteries of Isis. 
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"^ably supposed, becauiSe ,wp have indubitable prools of their* early 
civilizwcQi; buf there is strorfg evideneb to induce us to believe they 
were n« the first inventors of an *alpiiabet — Mr. Jayson,' with great 
learning eijdeavours to show, that letters were not invented or canied 
into Egypt by Taaut, or Thoth, the first Hermes and s^^n of Misraim, 
who lived ab^t five hundred years aftef the deluge : but that lliey were 
introduced into that country by* the second Hermes, who lived about 
four hundred years after the, former. ITiis second. Hennes is by Plato • 
called Theuth, who also styles him Counsellor and Sacred Scribe to king 
••^I'hamus. Diodorus relates, that this Egyptian Hennes was the inventor 
of grammar and music, and that he addbd many words to the Eg3'^ptian 
'^language: th^;t li^ invented letters, rhythm, and harmony of sound|i. 
This was the Hermes so greatly celebrated by the Greek wiiters, who 
knew no older Hermes than him. 

Mr. Wise insists, tliat Moses and Cadmus could not learn the alpha- 


bet in Egypt; and that the Egyptians had *no alphabet in their lime. 
He adduces several reasons to prove tliat they had no alphabet till they 
received what is called the Coptic^ which was introduced cither in the 
time of the Plolomcys, or eailicr, under Psammitichus or Amasis^ and 
these letters, which are the oldest alphabetic characters of the Egyptians 
that can now be produced, are plainly derived from the Greek. It seems 
to us, tliat if the Egyptians used letters before the time mcnlioncd by 
Mr. Wise, they .were probably the characters of their neighbours tlie 
Phoenicians. 

Herodotus, the most ancient Greek liistorian, whose works have 
reached us,‘ seems very sincere in his Egyptian history ; fi^r he ingenu- 
ously ownsj thart. all he relates before the reign of Psammitichus ”*is 
uncertain ; and that he reports the early transactions of that nation on 
the credit of the Egyptian priests, on which he did not much depend. 




* See Chronological Antiquities, vol. iii. 
p. 93—95. • 

See bis Enquiries concerning the first in- 
habitants, language, &c. of Europe, p. 104 

—109. 

* H| wrote his history in the first year of 
th<) eighty-fourth olynfj^iad; three hundred 


and ten aftel.thc foundation of Rome; knd 
four hTundred and forty-four before Christ. 

”* He reigned about six hundred dhd sixQr 
years be^'rc the Christian sera. Syuccllus in- 
form!^ m, that the Greeks ba;l very little com- 
merce with the Egyptians till the reign of tbia 
king. * 
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Diodoms Siculus is also reported to have, been greatly imposed u?>on by 
th<; priests in Egypt. * ‘ / 

Manetho, the oldest Egyptian his'lorian, translated out of tlie Egyptian 
into the Greek, the Sacred Registers of Egypt, which are said, by Syn- 
cellus, to have been written in the sacred letters, and to have been laid 
up* by the second Mercury inHhe Egyptian temples. This work was 
divided into three. parts. The first, contained the history of tlie gods; 
the second, thatoflhe demi-gods; ^he thifd, the dynasties, which ended 
in Nectanebus king of Egypt, who was driven out by Ocliiis, three 
hundred asid fifty years before Christ. This author seems to have written 
his dynasties about two hundred and fifty-eight years before the Christian 
ipra, and, as Syncellus lolls us,” about ten ycare after Berosus had ^vrilten 
his Chaldean history. — Manetho allows the Egyptian gods to have been 
mortal men; but his liistory was very much corrupted by the Greeks, 
and hath been called in question by several writers, from the account 
which he himself gave of it. 

The objections to Manetho^s Chronology are well founded; for his 
numlrer of three thousand jive hundred and Jij'ty years, belongs wholly to 
the wceessors of Menes, though he is more modest than many other 
writers of the Egyptian history. — Eusebius, in his Canon," omits tlie first 
sixteen dynasties of Manetho, and begins their chronology with tlie 
seventeenth. — After Cambyses had carried away the Egyptian records, 
the Egyptian priests, to supply dieir loss, and to keep, up their pielen- 
sions to antiquity, began to write new records, wherein they not only 
unavoidably made great mistakes, but added much of their own inven- 
tion, especially as to distant times. — Josephus, Plutarch, Porphyry, and 
Eusebius, speak well of Manetho. Tlie curious fragments transcribed 
from him by Josephus, befiire his copies had been corrupted, seem to 
confirm the good opinion of these authors. 

hv 

, We shall next consider tlie claim of the Phenicians 

J^HENICIANS. . . • . . , , 

.. to tlie invention or leltere, as we have the strongest 

proofs of the early civilization of this people.—Sanconiatho of Berytus, 
•the most, ancient, as also th^piost celebrated Phenician historian, com- 


" Chronc^aph. p. ! 8. 


** Cbron. Grec. p. 89. 
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. ^ . 1 . 

piled uhe Phenician histofy.with great cs^ctness, from the momuments 

and mbmoirs ^hich he received from Jerobalus, priest, of the god Jaco, 
and from their registers, which, Josephus says,' were carefully preserved 
in the inSer parts of the temples; and in them were written the most 
memorable events, with regard to themselves and others) 

Pliilo of Byblus, a famous grammarian, who lived in the reigns of 
Vespasian, Titus, Domitian, Traian, and Adrian, tratislated Sanconi- 
atho's history, out of the Phenician mtojthe Greek tongue; and reduced* 
it into eight books, but the original and the version are lost. — Eusebius 
«. 4 irho hath preserved several fragments of this histoty, gives the following 
account of it fram Porphyry, who was ^ Phenician of Tyre, and excel- 
lently versed jin ^ ancient learning. He says,* that Sanconiatho of 
Bferytus related, in his history, the Jewish affairs with great veracity: — • 
that he dedicated his work to King Abibalus;" and his history was 
allowed to be true, both by the king, and by those who were appointed 
by him to examine it. 

This most ancient prophane historian expressly relates, that letters 
^ were first Jnvented in Phenicia, by Taaut, who lived in ttiat country in \ 
the twelfth and thirteenth generations after the creation.* “ Misor va$ 

“ t1i£ son of Ilamyn. The son of Misor was Taauty who invented the first 
“ letters for writing. “ The Egyptians call him Thoth; the Alexandrians 
Thoyth, und the Greeks, Hermes, or Mercury. 


See Josephus against Appion^ book i. 

« See Eusebius Prseparat. Evang. lib. i. c. 9- p* 30, &c, 

* King Abibalus began to reign one thousand seventy-three years beficMF^ Christ; Ji^^^as 
the father of Hiram, who was Solomon's ally. • * 

’••The genealogy of Taaut, as given by Sanconiatho: 

1 Protogonus, 5 Hypsuranius, orMEMRUMUs, 9 Agroverus, (Noah), 

S Genus, 6Agreus, IOAmyn, (Hamyn, or Ham,) 

3 Ur, Phos,* 7 Chrysor, ll Misor, or Misraxm, 

4 Cassius, sTechnites, 12 Taaut. * . • 

This author makes mankind live in Phenicia ; ments are so f^volous that they scarccly,destr\''e 

and plac^ Hypsuranius at Tyre. The plan an answer. — See many curious particulars con- 

of the history is quite diffci^nt from that of ceming*the author and his writings^ in the 

Moses, and seems to be grounded upon a very Univ. Hist. vol. i. preface, p. 70, and p. 23, 

differSot tradition relating to the first*ages. 181, 1^ ISD^ 303 to 320; voKvi. p. 53; 

* Some writers have attempted to pr<n'e the vol. x^in. p. 112, note D.—And Jackson’s 

w^^s of this author spuyous; but tlieir argu- Chronol. Antiq. vol. iii. p. 5 to 37* " 

- * • F 


o 
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' San^:oniatho is said to hav^ derived hi« first books, of the Or^in of 
Gods and Men, ,from writings ascribed to Taaut the firat Heln^es; he 
makes Protogonus the first man, and iEon (or Life) the first woijW. Of 
Protogonus and ^on were begot two children, Geims and Gi^ea, who 
dwelt in Pheni^ia, and in time of a drought, prayed to the Sun, and 
woi^hipped him, as the only (iod and Lord of heaven. Prom these 
two persons 'J’aatit is lineally descended, as \vc have just mentioned (in 
‘note*); this author 'carries the, worship of the Sun to the second man 
of human race. Philo obserfes, that the Greeks claimed most of San- 
coniatho^s history of the gods to themselves, to wliich they added manj^- 
pleasing fables. Hence it was^ sailh he, that Hesiod, .aaMl thedtinemry 
poets, sung about in their poems, generations of g6ds and battles of 
giants an^ Titans; and men being accustomed from their infancy to hear 
nothing but these fictions, which gained credit from long continuance, 
it was not easy to dispossess their minds of the belief of them. There is 
no doubt, but the Greeks* received the history of the gods from the 
Phcnicians and Egyptians, and applied them to their own. either real or 
feigned heroes. 

Ik the time of this Taaut or Hermes,, Phenieia, and the adjacent 
country, was goverm'd by Uranus; and, after him, by his son Saturn, 
or Cmnus. He invented letters, saith Sanconiatho, either in the reign 
of Uranus, or Cronus; and staid in Phenieia, with Cronus', till the 
thirty-second year of his reign. Cronus, after the death of his father 
Uranus, made several seltlemcnts of his family,* and travelled into other 
pai'ts* .ukY,' 'vhen he came to the south country, he gave all Egypt to 
god Taautus, that it should be his kingdom. 

Sanconiatho began his history with tlu; creation, arid ended it with 
placing U’aautus upon the throne of Egypt. He doth not mention the 
deluge, but he makes two more generations in Cain’s line, from Proto- 
gonus to ^gFt»vcrus (or from Adam to Noah) than Moses. ^ 

‘'As Sanconiatho has .rtot told us in what reign, whether of Uranus or 

^ c ■ 

* t 

• “ Out of Phenieia,” (says Mons. Bo- Egypt, Asia, Cypras, the Isles of the Me- 
ehan, in hjs learned work, intitled, Q(anaan), “ ditorranean, Sicily, Sardinia, the African 
“ issued a vast number of tribes, who settled “ coast^ Spain, and several other countries.” 
themselves in all parts of the world, in ^ <■ \ 
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Cronuj, Taaul invented letter^ he 4iave invented them i4 either 
reign; V &nd we cannot err much,” says Mr. Jackson^ (in his Chionol. 
Antiq. vW. iii. p. 94 ), “ if we j)lace his invention of them five hundred 
“ and fil^ years after the fiooti, or twenty years after the dispersion; 

** and two thousand six hundred and niryeleen years before ihe Christian f 
**aera; and six, or perhaps ten years, before he went into Egypt."'’ — 
Taaut, and his posterity, for fifteen generations, ruleA in the Upper ^ 
Egypt, at Thebes, which was* built by the Mezrites. * 

^ That letters were invented in Phenicia, ‘doth not depend splely upon 
testimony of Sanconiatho; for severaj Roman authors attribute their 
inventionr to tlftHS^nicians. — Pliny says,»the Phenicians were famed for 
the invention of liters, as well as for astronomical observations, anA 
naval and martial arts.' — Curtius says, that the Tyrian nation ase related * 
to be the first, wlio either taught or learned letters;" and Lucan says, 
the Phenicians were the first avIio attempted to express sounds (or w'ords) 
by letters.' To these authorities njay be added that of Eusebius,' who 
tells us, from Porphyry, that “ Sanconiatho studied*with great applica- 
tion the .writings of Taaut, knowing that he was the firs* who invented 
letters” and on these he laid the foundation of his history. * 

It is observable, that the Greek writers seem to have known no older 
Hermes than the second Hermes or Mercury, who is recorded to have 
lived abotit four hundred years after the Mezrite Taaut or Hermes; which 
second Hennes, .Plato calls Theuth, and counsellor and sacred scribe to 
king Thamus, but it is not said that he ever reigned in Egypl:^,. whereas 
the Mezrile Taaut, or Alhothes, as Manetho calls him, the^n^sjjie- 
diate successor of Menes, the first king of Egypt. The secolid M*ercuiy^ 
if we bclicv(i Mahelho, composed sevcml books of the Egyptian history, 
and many incredible things arc attributed to him; who being more 
known, andbiore famous in Egypt than the Mezrite Hermjs, and having 


^ The ^uthor is mistaken in his calcula^ 
tion, as will presently appeal* by our remarks. 

^ Ipsa gens Phsenicum in gloria niagna li- 
terarufii inventiogiis et siderumi navaliumque 
• £€ ]?eHicarum artium. Nat. Hist. lib. v.h:. 12. 
i /amse libet credere haec (Tyriorum) 
• ^ 

• • 



gens lit^ras priftia aiit docuiti aut didicit, lib. 

VI. C.4. f 

® Phuenices primi, famae si creditur ausi. 
Mansur^ rudibus vocem signare figurisj lib. 
iii. V, I 20 , 221 . 

^ De abstinent, lib. ii. sect. 50 . * 
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improvj^d bath their languaga and letters^ the Egyptians attributed the 
arts and inventions of the former, tg him.* • * f 

The Piienician language has been generally allowed to bey«at least 
a dialect of the Hebrew; and though their alphabet doth abt intirely 
agree with the'^Samaritan, yet ^t will hereafter appear, that there is a 
great similarity between them.'’ Arithmetic and astronomy were much 
cultivated by them', in the most early ages.* Their fine linen, their purple, 
and their glass, were superior ihose of any other people; and their 
extraordinary skill in architecture and otlier arts, was such, that what- 
ever was great, elegant, or pleasing, whether in buildings, appareh 
vessels, or toys, were distinguished by the epithet of 2Wwrt or SidonianJ^ 
The Sidonians or Phenicians were the first people who ventured out 
•to sea in ships;' they were the greatest commercial people of all an- 
tiquity, and engrossed all the commerce of the western world. 'J’his very 
early and high degree of civilization, justly entitles them to urge the 
strongest pretensions to the first use of alphabetic characters.® 


( Concerning this second Hermes^ see Du 
Pin’s ^Universal Historical Library, vol. i. 

^ p. 34 and 32; and Jackson’s Chronol. Antiq. 
vol, iii. p. 94. 

They had circumcision, as well as other 
customs, iq common with the Hebrews, saith 
Herodotus. 

* They were from the beginning, as it were> 
addicted to philosophical exercises of the 
inind;j;jfiri ^h that a Sidonian, by name 
Mo^'^iius, is said *o have taught the doctrine 

Atoms, befbtc the Trojan war; and Abdo- 
menus of Tyre, challenged Solomon, though 
the wisest king upon earth, by the subtle 
questions he proposed to him. Phenicia con- 
tinued to be one of the seats of learning; and 
both Tyr^ At^d Sidoii produced their philoso- 
pl^rs of later ages; Boethus and Diodatus of 
Sitlon, Antipater of Tyre, and Apollonius of 
* .the sapic place, gave an accofint of ‘the writ- 
ings and disciples of Zeno, Universal Hist, 
vol. ii. p. 346. 

^ Tyre and 'Sidon were the princkpal cities 
in Phenicia. — See the treaty whieh king Solo- 


mon entered into with Hiram king of Tyre,- 
for artificers, as it is recorded in SiChron. chap, 
ii. V. 7»— 16. Hiram began to reign in the 
one thousand three hundred and twenty-ninth 
year after the deluge, and one thousand and 
twenty years before tlie Christian aera. Solo- 
mon also contracted with king Hiram, for 
^ships to bring gold and precious stones for 
ornamenting his buildings. 2Chron. v. 18; 
and chap. ix. v. 10 and 1 8. 

* Sanconiatho says. That the Phenicians 
made ships of burden in which they sailed in 
the time of Saturn, or Cronus. And Diony- 
sius says, the Phenicians wefe. the first who 
ventured to sea in ships. Perieg. v.907. 

The learned authors of tht Nouveau Traite 
de Diplomatique, not on^/ corroborate but 
illustrate this' opinion. — Enfin, tout depose 
excliisiveinent en faveur dc I’anti^uite de la 
langue Phenicieime. Par la Phenme on n’en- 
tend pas seulement les villes de la cite mari- 
time de la Palestine, mais de plus la Jcidce & 
les pays des Chananeens & des Htbreux. He- 
rodote lui-meme, lib.ii. col. 104, parJes Phe- 
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CuA 4 D£ANs With ife^Qct to thc cl^im of tlic Clialdeahs, H*e Jews, 
Arabians, and Indians* have it by tradition, That thc 
EgyptWs were instructed in all their knowledge by A-bi-aham, who was 
a Clialuhan. These traditions deserve, at least, as much credit as any 
traditions of thc Egyptians, however credited and adoptC|i by the Greeks; 
because they are, in some degree, confirmed by most of thc western 
writers, who ascribe the inventions of arithmetic and* astronomy to the 
Chaldeans.” Josephus, lib. i cap.^. is very express that the Egyptians 
were ignorant of the sciences of arithmetic and astronomy before they 
^were instructed by Abraham; and it is probable •that the retaiion of the 
Jewish JiistoNdiL may have induced majiy succeeding writers to attribute 
the invention of retters to that celebrated patriarch." Sir Isaac Newton 
ddmits that letters were known in the Abrahamic line for some centuri(j^ 
before Moses.. * 

'I’hough the cosmogony of die Chaldeans and Babylonians is deeply 
involved in fables, as is the case with all ancient nations, yet they evince 
that they cultivated the sciences ni the most remote times. 

The Chaldaic letters are derived from the ancient Hebrew, or Sama- 


niciens d^signolt evidemment les H^breux ou 
les Juifs, puisque, selon lui, les Ph^niciens se 
faisoicnt^circoncire, & que les Tyriens, les 
Sidoniens, &c. n’etoient point dans cct usage. 
Par Venture Phcni«ienne^ on entend done, la 
Samaritainc, e’esU^-dire I’ancien Ilebreu, 
Souciet, Disserialion sur les Medailles He- 
Iraiqtte^ p, 4 ; different dc PHebreu quarre ou 
Chaldaique, qui est Ic mod erne, que les Juifs 
ont adoptc depuiss la captivite de Babylone, 
ainsi que Tout pensec S. Jerome, S. Ircnce,. 
S. Clement d’Alexandrie, 8cc. &:c. 

Les auteurs qui adjiigent I’antiquite a l’6cri- 
ture SamaritaiV^ sont sans nombre. Gcnc- 
brard, Bellarmm, le Perc lAorin, M. Huct, 
Dorn, ^ontfaucon, Doni. Calmet, M. Ke- 
naudot, Joseph Scaliger, VJrotius, Casaubon, 
Walton, Bochard, Vossins, Prl^eaux, Capclle, 
Sifhon, &c. 8^c. se sont hautement, declares 
/>n faveur en ce sentiment; Sc ilssoiit appuyds 


sur les Auteurs anciens & sur Panalogies dcs ® 
caractcrc5 Samaritains avee les caracteres 
Grecs; resemblance necessaire pour obtenir la 
gloire de I’antiquite puisqiic les demiers se 
perdent dans la nuit des temps, & que depen- 
dant ce n’est point euxqui les ont invertees. 

En combinant la desccM;.:::,- ‘ ^^es lettres, il 
en resultera beaucoup df j^r sur"" ce ’ *^':steme, 9 
& uii nouvel appui pour le»dernief seiitii^SifAc . 
Diet. Dipl. tom. i. p.4l6. * 

^ After thc flood, all mankind lived together 
in Chaldea, till the days of Peleg. See Univ* 
Hist. vol. iv. p. 33^,375; and Sir Isaac New- 
ton's Chronology of Aii<!lent Kingdoms, Lon*^ 
don, 1728^ 4to. The tower ^Babel, the 
citj; of Babylon, were in thc province which 
is nolv called Erica y4ralfic» ^ , • 

® Abraham did not retire from Ur, in Chal- 
dea, settle at Haran in Canaan, till he was 
up^rards of seventy years ftld. 
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ritan, w)(iich are the same, or^. nearly so, with the old Phenician.'* The 
prophet Ezra is supposed to have exchanged the old Hebrew charr cters, 
for the more beautiful and commodious Chaldee, which are still use. 

Berosus, the most ancient Chaldean historian, was bom (§«> he tells 
us himself) durbig the minority of Alexander the great; he wrote in 
three books, the Chaldean and Babylonish history, which comprehended 
that of the Medes.* He is allowed to have been a very respectable 
writer, but he docs not mention diat he believed the Chaldeans to have 
been the inventors of letters.’ » 

c, Let us briefly examine the pretensions oCjfftme other na- 

Syrians. . , / ‘ • , 1 • 

tions to the early use of letters. — ^Ihe next xiation that claims 

attention is the Syrian. 'Die language of the Syrians is mentioned in 

the Universal History, vol. i. p. 347, 348; and was a distinct tongue in 

the days of Jacob. It was also the language of Mesopotamia and 

Clialdea. — ^As to the arts and learning of the Syrians, they were by some 

anciently joined with the Phcnicians, as the first inventors of letters; but, 

without entering into this matter, certain it is, that they yielded to no 

nation in human knowledge and skill in the fine arts. From their happy 

‘ situation they may almost be said to have been in the centre of the old 

world ; and, in the zenith of their empire, they enriched themselves with 

the spoils, tribute, and commerce, of the nations far and near, and arose 

to a great pitch of splendour and magnificence, which are the chief 

encouragers of ingenuity and industry.' Their language is pretended to 

have the, yemacular of all the oriental tongues, which was divided 

"three dialects: Fiist, the Aramcan, used in Mesopotamia, and by 

" tlVe inhabitants of lloha, or Edesa, of Harram, and the Outer Syria: 

Secondly, the dialect of Palestine, spoken by the inhabitants of Damas> 

cus, Mount Libanus, and the Iimer Syria: Thirdly, the Chaldee or 


'* Univ. Hist. vol. iii. p. 217. 

*1 See an account of him and his worics in 
the Univ. Hist, vol.i. pref. p. 13, and p..29, 
30; and the substance of the fragments of 


his history that arc still remaining, at p. 1 92 — 
195. ^ 

' The altar at Damascus, which saravis^ed 
Ahaz king of Judah, serves as-'a noble speci> 
men of the skill of their artificers. 
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Nabathean dialect, the moat unpolished of the three, and spok^ 
mounljaiiious parts of Assyria,* and, the villages of lr4c,or Babylonia. 

It i^th been a received opinion, that no nation of equal antiquity 
had a mbre considerable trade’than the ancient Syrians. They had many 
valuable commodities of their own to carry into otheif parts; and, by 
their vicinity to the river Euphrates, it is evident that they traded with 
the eastern nations upon that river very early. The'edsy and safe navi- 
gation of the Euphrates, when compacgfl with that of the sea, may incline* 
us to consider them, as older merchants than the Edomites, or even the 
.^henicians, who confessedly iugrossed the trade* of the western world. 
The Syrians 1h«i;efore are supposed to .have been the first people who 
brought the ^fersuln and Indian commodities into the west of Asia. Tt 
seems lliercfore that the Syrians carried on an inland trade, engross-^ 
ing the commerce of the Euphrates; whilst the Phcnicians traded to the 
most distant countries. • 

Notwithstanding the above circumstances, Avhich may seem to favour 
the claim of the Syrians, the oldest characters or letters of that nation . 
.that are qt present known, arc but about three centuries before the birth 
of Christ. Their letters ar^ of two sorts: the Estratigelo, which* is the 
more ancient; and that called flie Fshito^ the simple or common charac- 
ter, Avhicli is more expeditious and bcaulifuK* 


IvDi \NS period of time is happily arrived, when the study ol' 

oriental literature is not only become useful, but fashionable. 
The learned sir William Jones greatly facilitated the atU»i^meii‘if’W the 
knowledge of the Persian language ; Mr. Richardson that of the* Ara^P* 
and doctor, Woidc, the Egyptian and the Coptic; by the publication of 
their respective grammars. Mr. HaJhed, the editor of a work intitled the 
Gentoo LaVs, hatli written a grammar of tlie Shanscrit language,* whicli 
he informs is not ^only the grand source of Indian- litecatufe, but 
the parent of almost every dialect from the Persian gulph to the Chinese 


* See these characters in the Univ. Hist, 

vol.ii. p. S94. % > 

* This ingenious gentleman, assisted by Mr. , 
^ilkins, a descendan^of the learned bishop ' 


of that name, not only formed the types of the ' 
Gento .» alphabet, but printed this grammar at \ 
Hoogly, in Bengal, 4to. 1778. 
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seas, aip is a language of thet most venerable* antiquity; and, although 
at present shut up in the libraries of Braihins, and appropriatecDsolely 
to the records of their religion, appears to have been once currrat over 
most of the oriental world, as traces of "its original extent nviy still be 
discovered, in almost every district of Asia. 

There is,” says Mr. Halhed, “ a great similarity between the Shan- 
“ scrit words and* tliose of the Persian and Arabick, and even of Latin 
and Greek; and these, not in technical and metaphorical teiins, which 
“ the mutation of refined arts and improved manners might have occa- 
** sionally introduced, but in the main ground-works of language; ip^*. 
“ monosyllables, in the names of numbei’s, and tlic apr^diations of such 
** things as would be first discriminated, on the imlnediate dawn of 
civilization. The resemblance wliich may be observed in the characters 
** upon the medals and signets of various districts of Asia, tlie light 
“ which they reciprocally reflect upon each other, and the general 
“ analogy which they all bear to the grand prototype, aflbrds another 
** am])1c field for curiosity. 

“ 'riic coins of Assam, Napaul, Cashmiria, and many other king- 
“ donfs, are all starapt wilii Shanscrit letters, and mostly contain allusions 
“ to the old Shanscrit mythology. The same conformity 1 have observed 
“ on the impressions of seals from Bootan and Thibet.” 

I’hat part of Asia between the Indus and the Ganges, still preserves 
the Shanscrit language pure and inviolate, and offers a great number of . 
books to the perusal of the curious, many of which have been religiously 
hande*i ViowSv. t’rom the earliest period of their civilization. 

Tliefe are* seven different sorts of Indian hand-writings, all comprised 
under the general term of Naagoree, which may be interpreted writing. 
Hie elegant Shanscrit is stiled Daelh-naagoree, or the writing of the im- 
mortals;" which may not improbably be a refinement front the more 
simpIefNai»goree of the earliest ages. The Bengal letters' are another 
branch' of the same stock. The Bengalise Braniins have all their Shan- 
hcrit books copied in this national alphabet; and they transpose into 

them all the Daeb-naagoree mss. for tlieir own jierusal. The dialect 

. \ ^ 

C . 


The Bramins say, letters were of divine original. 
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called l|y us the Moorish, is that species ^o€ Hindostanic whicli owes its 
cxistencli lo the •Mahometan conquests. , 

There^ are about seven hundred radical words in tlie Shanscrit lan- 
guage; theMimdamental part of which is divided into three classes. 

First, Dhaat — or rpols of verbs. )f 
Second, Shubd — or original nouns.' 

Third, Evya — or particles. * * 

The Shanscrit alphabet c6ntains<4i|]ty letters; viz. thirty-four con- 
, sonants, and sixteen vowels. Tlie Indian 'Bramins contend, that they 
had letters before any other people; and Mr. Ilalhed observes, that 
sufficient’groufRIh^ill exist for conjecturing, that Egypt has but a dis- 
putable claim k) its long boasted originality in civilization. Tlie present 
learned Rajah of Kishinagur affirms, that he has in his possession Shan- 
scrit books, where the Egyptians are constantly described as disciples, . 
not as instructors, and as seeking that libenil jeducalion, and those 
sciences in Hindustan, which none^of their own countrymen had suffi- 
cient knowledge to impart. Mr. Halhed hints, that the learning of 
Hindustan, might have been transplanted into Egypt, apd thus have 
become familiar to Moses.' However this may be, several authors agree 
in opinion, that the aijcieni Egy]>tians possessed themselves of the trade 
of the East by the Red Sea; and that they carried on a considerable 
traffic wflh the Indian nations before the lime of Scsostris, who uas 
, contemporary wkh Abraham.'* — ^Thc Red Sea was called by the ancients 
the Indian Sea; and they usually denominated the Etliiopians, and the 
Test of the nations under the torrid zone, Indians.’ 

A translation of an Indian book called Bagavadam,. one 'of 
eighteen Pouranam, or sacred books of the Gentoos, hath lately been 
published in France. This translation was made by Meridas Poulld, 
a learned m^n of Indian origin, and chief interpreter to the supreme 
council of Poriaicherry;«and was sent by him to M. Bertin* hisyirofoctor, 
in 176£t Tliis Bagavadam, or divine history;.claims an antiquity* of 

, * Preface to Gentoo Laws,, p. 44. 

^ Rollings Hist. p. 39^ 60j and Univeisal Hist, vol.i. p. 313« 

® Preface to Gentoo Laws^ p. 44. 


o 
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abovt^ five thousand years, r Mons. Po^s tells us, in his pref^e, lliat 
the book was composed by Viasser.the son of Brahma, 'and is* rff sacred 
authority amongst the worshippers of Vischnow. The language of the 
original text is Shanscrit, but the translation was made froiii a version 
in Tamoul. f 

f 

* There arc several traditions and relations of the Indians calculated 
to ascertain th'e antiquity of this book, and they all tend to date its 
f composition three ' thousand ono'hundred and sixteen years before the 
■ Christian aera: but Mons. De G nines Miath not only invalidated tliesc. 
traditions^ but proves also, that the pretensions of this book to suchit 
remote antiquity are inconclusive and unsatisfactop^‘f***'IIenCc we may 
conclude, that though a further inquiry into the literature of the Indian 
nations may be laudable, yet we must by no means give loo easy credit 
to their relations concerning the high antiquity of their manuscripts, and 
early civilization. 


,, The Persians had no great Icaniing among them till the 

JR S X iA S 

I'me of Ilystaspes, the father of the emperor Darius Hys- 
taspes. The fonner, we are told, travelled into India, and was instructed 
in the sciences by the Braniins, for which they were at that time famed.* 
The ancient Pcreiaiis contemned riches, and were strangers to commerce; 
they had no money amongst them, till after the conquest of Lj'dia.'' It 
appears by several inscriptions taken from the ruins of the palace of Per- 
sepolis, which was built near seven hundred years before the Christian 
awa, tW Persians sometimes Avrote in perpendicular columns, after, 
maimer ©f the Chinese. 'Iliis mode of writing was first used upon 
the stems of trees, or pillars, or obelisks. As for those 'simple characters 
found upon the west side of the staircase at Persepolis, some autliors 
have supposed them to be alphabetic; others, hieroglyphic; whilst 
othersr have asscM’ted them to be ante-diluvian is but our'learned doctor 
Ilydcpronounces them, to have been mere whimsical ornaments, though 


^ See his reflections on this book,. publish- 
ed in the 38th voK of the Histoire de J’Aca- 
demieRoyal^ &c. Paris, 1777. 


B Univ. Hist. voKv. p. 130* 
^ Ibid. p. 13 J. 
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a late writer* supposes theyjnay be fragiyents of Egyptian ^nl/quity, 
taken bjli Canibyses from the spoils of Thebes. In the second vol Jme of 
Niebuhrisy^ Travels in Arabia, p. 2a, several of the insenptions at Persc- 
polis are clagraven. This authot says, tliat they furnish three different 
alphabets, wliich have long been disused. They are. certainly alpliabctic, 
and not liieroglyphic or mere ornaments, *as some writers nave supposed. 
In fine, the learned seem generally agreed, that the anoiciAt Persians were 
later than many of their neighbours in^rilization: it was never pretended , 
, tliat they were the inventors of letters.'^ • 

•w 

Arabs have inhabited the country they at present 
AiIABIANS. 11J1 

possess, for upwards of three thousand seven hundred yean^ 

without having intermixt with other nations, or being subjugated by any 
foreign power. 'I’hcir language must be very ancient. 1’he {wo prin- 
cipal dialects of it, were those spoken by the Haniyaritcs, and otlicr 
genuine Arabs; and tliat of the Koreish, in which Mahainmcd wrote the 
Koran. The first is stilcd by the oriental writers, f/ie Arabic of Hamyar; 
and the other, the pure, or deficated. — Mr. Richardson, in his Arabic 
Grammar, observes, as a proof of the riclmess of tliis language, ijiat it 
consists of two thousand radical words. 

The old Arabic (diaracters are said to be of very high antiquity; for 
Ebn Hashem relates, tliat an inscription in it was found in Yiinian, as 
old as the lime •f Joseph. These traditions may have given occasion to 
some authors to suppose the Arabians to have been the inventors of 
letters; and Sir Isaac Newton ‘ supposes, that Moses learned -ihv. alphabet 
from the Midianites, who were Arabians. ^ . 

The Asabiah alphabet consists of twenty-eight lettere, wliich ire 
somewhat similar to the ancient Kufic, in which characters tlie first 
copies of tfiq^ Alcoran were written. 

The preseift Arabic (iharacters were formed by Ebn Mdklah, a learned 
Arabic^, who lived about three hundred years afler Mahome^. •We 
learn from tlie Arabian writers themselves, that their alphabet is not 






**The author of ConjecUiral Observations on Alphabetic Writing. 

See some remarks upon the old Bcrsic letters in the Universal History, vpl. xvhi. p. 309. 
• ^ Chronology of Egypt, p. 205, 6vo« edit. 

• , G 2 • J • 
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anciei^;.— Al. Asmahi says, t^iat the Koreish were asked, “ From whom 

r -f 

“ did you Icam writing and, that Acy answered, “ From HiraV-^' That 
the people of Hirah were asked, “ From whom did you learn /writing?” 
and they said, “ From llie Anbarites.” — Ebn Al. Habli and Af. Heisham 
Ebn Admi relate, that Abi Sofian, Mahomefs great opposer, was asked, 
“ From whom did your father receive this form of writing?” and that 
he said, “ Frorti Ashlam Ebn Sidrah:” and, that Ashlam being asked, 
“ From whom did you receivtj^, ivfitingr^'^i liis answer was, “ From the 
“ person that invented it, Moi'amer Ebn Morrah;” and that they received 
this form of writing but a little before Islamism." 


Observations and 

REFLECTIONS. 


Before we conclude, we shall make a few re- 
flections on the foregoing claims of difierent 
nations to the invention of letters. The vanity of 
each nation induces them to pretend to the most early civilixation; but 
such is the uncertainty of ancient history, that it is difiicult to decide to 
wdiom the honour is, due. It however should seem, from what hath been 
advanced in tlie course of this part of our inquiry, that the contest may 
be confined to the Egyptians, the Phcniciaos, and the Chaldeans, llie 
Greek writers, and most of those who have copied them, decide in favour 
of Egyjjt, because their information is derived fronr the Egyptians thcin- 
.selves. The positive claim of the Phenicians, doth not depend upon die 
sole testimony of Sanconiatho; the credit of his histoiy is so well sup- 
ported by Philo of Biblus his ti*anslator. Porphyry, Pliny, Curtius, Lucan, 
and oJtksf'”9c»<;ienl authors, who might have seen his works intirc, and 
■r^lfbse relations deserve at least as much credit as tho.se of the Egyptian 
and Greek u'riters. It must be allowed, that Sanconiatho's history con- 
tains many fabulous traditions; but does not the ancient history of the 
Egyptians, the Greeks, and most other nations, abound w^h them to a 
much ^greater degree? The fragments wliich wo have of this most ancient 
historian, are chiefly furnished by Eusebius, who took all possible ad- 
vantages to represent the Pagan writers in the worst light, and to render 
tlieir theology absurd and ridiculous. 


‘ Wise on the first inhabitants, &c. of Europe, p. 99. 
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Cicero'* distinguishes five Mercuries, 4wo of which are*E^ptian. 
Authors fire much divided as to the ages in which they lived. But the 
most ancient is generally allowed to be the Phenician Taaut, who passed 
from thence to Egypt. It is probable that he might teach tlie Egyptians 
the use of letters; and that the second I’aaut, Merciyy, or Hermes 
Trismegistus, improved both the alphabet and language, as Diodorus 
and others have asserted. The Phenician and Egyptiah languages are 
very similar, but the latter is said to ^ore large and full, which is an • 
^ indication of its being of later date. • 

The opinion of Mr. Wise, that the ancient Egyptians hhd not the 
knowledge ot^lBi^^rs, seems to be erroneous: as they had commercial 
intercourse with their neighbours the Phenicians, they probably had the 
knowledge of letters, if their policy (like that of the Chinese at tliis day), 
did not prohibit the use of them. 

The Chaldeans, who cultivated astronomy in, the most remote ages, 
used sjjmbols, or arbitrary markSf Jin their calculations; and we have 
shewn that these were the parents of letters. This pircumstance greatly 
' ‘favours tljcir claim to the invention, because Chaldea, anj) the countries 
adjacent, arc allowed by all .authors, both sacred and prophane, l« have 
been peopled before Egypt; and it is certain that many whole nations, 
recorded to be descended from Shem and Japhet, had their letters from 
the Phenicians, who were descended from Ham.' 

It is observable, that the Chaldeans, the S 3 Tians, the Phenicians, and 
Egyptians, all bordered upon each other; and as the Pheniciaiw were 
the greatest, as well as the most ancient commercial naljon, it is very 
probable, that they communicated letters to the Egyptians, the* ports of 
Tyre and Sidoil, and tliose of the Egyptians, being not far distant from 
each otlicr. 

Mr. Jayson is evidently mistaken, when he says, that Icltere w^crc 
invented t\vo 'thousand six hundred and nineteen j^cai’s before t^^ birth 
of Cl^t. The deluge, recorded by Moses,*, was Iavo thousand fliree 


^ De Nat. Deor. lib. iii. , dom, which lasted one thousand six hundred 

y * Misraim, the son of Ham, led colonics and«ixty-thrce years; whence Egypt is, in the 
intoCgypt, and laid the foundation of a king- Holy Scriptures, called the land of Ham. 
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hiHidre^l and forty-nine years before tliat ©vent; and if letters were not 
invented till five hundred and fifty, years after, as he asserts,’ we must 
date their discovery only one thousand seven hundred and ninety-nine 
years before the Christian acra, which is four hundred and ten years after 
the reign of Menes, the first king of Egypt, who (according to Geo. 
Syricellus and others) is said to have been the same person with the Misor 
of Sanconiatho,' the Mizraim of the Scriptures, and the Osiris of the 
Egyptians; but Avhethcr this bc^Jf^Tsae or not, Egypt is frequently called 
in the Scriptures, the land of Mizraim.^ 

This Mlzmini, the second son of Amyn or Ham, seated himself neier 
the entrance of Egypt at Zoan, in the year before Chstffc two thousand 
one hundred and eighty-eight, and one hundred and sixty years after 
the flood,; he afterwards built Thebes, and some say Memphis. He is 
by Herodotus, by Diodorus, Eratosthenes, and Africanus, by Eusebius 
and Syncellus, trailed Menes,^ 

Before the time that Mizraim went into Egypt, Taaut his son had 
invented letters in Phenicia; and if tliis invention took place ten years 
before the migration of his father into Egypt, as Mr. Jackson<supposes, 
we can trace letters as far back, as the year two thousand one hundred 
and seventy-eight before Christ, and one hundred and fifty after the 
deluge recorded by Moses; and beyond this period, the written annals 
of mankind, which have been hitherto transmitted to us, will not enable 
us to trace the knowledge of them, though this want of materials is no 
proof, that letters Avere not known, until a century and a half after 
the deluge, r.. 

As ft)r tlipc pretensions of the Indian nations, we must be better 
acquainltjd with their records, before we can admit of their claim to the 
firet use of letters; especially as none of their mss. of great antiquity 
have tis yet appeared in Europe. That tlie Arabians were, not the in- 
ventors ofjetlefs, hath appeared by the confession of their own authors. 

'Plato somewhere mentions Hyperborean letters, very diflerept from 

* Universal History, vol. v. p. 300. agrees hest with the Scriptures. See Stack- 

* These authors say he went into Slgvpt house’s Hist, of the Bible, p.S03.—Univ.Hist. _ 
twenty-one years sooner; but this account vol.xxi. p. 3. 
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the Greek; these might have been the cbaractcrs used by tfie Tartars, 
or ancient Scythians. , , 

It may be 'expected, that something should be said 
^^irriNG concerning those books, mentioned Iw some authors 
to have been written before tlie deluge;'* but as MOses 
is silent upon the subject, we have no materials that will enable us to 
fonn an opinion. St. Jude, 4n his Kicdstlc, v. 14, tells us, that Enoch • 
prophesied I but this apostle might quote af Jewish tradition, for he does 
"fiSM: say that Enoch wrote. The talcs which have b(!ien told us Concerning 
the books of Cffet^alriarch, are too absyrd to deserve serious ‘ attention. 
WJth respect •therefore to Writings attributed to the ante>diluvians, it 
seems not only decent but rational, to say, that we know nothing con-, 
ceming them; though it might be improper to assert, that letters were 
unknown before the deluge recorded by Moses. , 

As for the pillars, mentioned ^by Josephus to have been erected by 
the sons of Seth, whereon they wrote tlieir invented sciences, we agree 
'with the learned abbot of Claraval, that the bare reading pf Josephus, is 
all that is requisite to prove J;hcin imaginary. 

Upon the whole, \t appears to us, that the Phenicians have the best 
claim to the honour of the invention of letters. 


*' Amongst others Dr. Parsons, who sup- 
poses that letters were known to Adam.— 
Remains of Japhet, p. 340, 359. — ^^I'hc Sa- 
beans produce a book which they pretend was 
written by Adam. Univ. Hist. vol. i, p. 720, 
fol. edit. , • 

* * Origeii reports, that certain books of 

Enoch were found in Arabia Felix, in the 
dominion of tli| queen of Saha. Tertullian 
roundly affirms, that he saw ^d read several 
pages of them; and, in his Treatise de Habitu 


Mulieruni, he places these books among the 
canonical : but St. Jerome and St. Austin look 
upon them as apocryphal. William Postellus 
pretended to compile his wori^s, De Originibus, 
from the book of Enoch. Thomas Ban^ius 
published, at Copenhagen, in 1657, a work 
which contains many singular relations, con- 
cerning the manner of writing among the 
Ante-diluvians, wherein is contained several 
pleasant tales concerning \he books of Enoch. 
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CJIAP. JV^ 

GENERAL ACCOUNT OE ALPHABETS. 

« 

all ALPIlAIirTS NOT DTRIVED FROM ONE — ALPUABETS DERIVED 

PROM PHENiCIAN. 

W* E cannot agree in opinion willi those who have asserted tbat'-cll 
alphabets ai’c derived from because there are a variety of alphabets 
used in ilifferenl parts of Asia, which differ from the Pheiiieian, ancient 
« Hebrew or Samarium, in name, number, figure, ordc'r, and power. In 
seveiul of tli<*se alphabets, there ai*e marks for sounds, peculiar to the 
languages of the east,^ which are not necessary to be employed in the 
notation of the languages of Europe., 

Niebuhr ha.s given several of these alphabets in the second volume 
of his Travels 4n Ara])ia. That marked A is the alphabet of tlie Banians*# 
in the province td' Guisural, which consist of 34 charaelers. 

B the alphabet of the Indians Mullani Ben Ppnjab, which contains 
30 let lei’s. 

C is .vriUen by a native of Devuli. This alphabet contains 31 letters. 

X), E, alphabets of the I* arsis, or Worshippers of Pire; D hath 25 
101101*8, E 44. 

F the alphabet of the Sabcans. Many other oriental alphabets are 
engraven in the Encyclopedia, tom. ii. of the plates, Paris, 1763. 

Tlie characters and alphabets of all the countries east of Persia, have 
no connection with, or relation to, the Phenician or its derivatives, 
exeejil only where the conquests oi’the Mahommedans have introduced 
the use of^,dit‘ Arabic letters. T’ho Shanscrit cljaraeters* are the proto- 
type of the lellei-s used, m India; namely, of the sacred characters of 

* JShanscrit or Sungbkiit, mc.ins something characters of India, arc termed Sungskrit, and 
hmught to perfc-ction, in contradistinclion to the illiterate idioms of the common people 
IVakiit, or something vulgar and unpolisncd; Prakrit, 
hvucc the fine, learned, religious language and 
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TMltetf the Cashmirian, Bengalese^ Malabamc and Tanutul; the Si^aksey 

the Siamese, tha MaliaraUan, the Coucanee, See. The ']’a,ngutic or Tartar 
characters, and the Slianscril, secin to have proceeded from the same 
source, as they arc similar iu their great outlines ; but whether the former 
is derived from the lattr^r, or the latter from the former.^ is not easy^ to 
determine. / 

In the Sloaniau library, N“2836, and 2837, are eight rolls, said to 
have been found by the Muscovites .Veyond Siberia, in the south-east 
parts of Tartary, written in the sacred characters of Thibet, <jr Tarlary. 
Tlifij^re written on blue paper, some in letters of gold and some of 
silver. 2830'«4l^ the same libmiy, is a roll of blue paper, found as 

above, written, in ^common TarUir characters, of a gold colour; and 
N‘**2835, contains six rolls of the same kind: the paj)er is white, and 
the characters arc black. It is observable, that the c<jmnion I’artai’ is 
generally read from top to bottom. ^ • 

There arc several alphabets uset^ in difterent parts of Asia, which are 
intirely different not only from the Shanscrit, and all those proceeding 
^om that spurce, but also from the Phenician, and all il^ derivatives: 
we shall point out some of thpm. 

There is in my library a ms. in the Pegu language, on palm leaves, 
twenty-one inches long, and three and an half wide; the ground is of 
gold, richly ornamented ; the letters arc made of a glutinous substance, 
like black japan. •In the Sloanian library, N"4849, is a ms. on the same 
'Materials, and in similar characters. In the same library, N“ 4726, is a 
MS. on bark, written in perpendicular columns, in the Bait a characters, 
which are used in the island of Sumatra: a ms. written’ in similaf 
characters, ^gas iri the library of the late Dr. Fothergill. — In the Sloanian 
"ii6rary, N‘’4098, is a specimen of the Barman or Boman cdiaracters, 
which are usde^in some parts of Pegu; but they arc very different from 
any of those abmx mentioned. More instances might be addaced^im 
proof of what hath been advanced on this, head,* which we presume is 
unnecessary. The naAies^and powers of the letters, of which these’ 
alpha^^ets are composed, are intirely different from the Phenician, or 
those derived ‘from them, and. to assimila&e their forms is impossible; 
indeed* it is not easy to conceive, that the fi^ty Shanscrit leisters, could 

» * ij ^ 
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be taKeii from the alphabet of the Pheniciaiis, which originally consisted 
of thirteen characlcrs. Jt is mor^ lilxiral, as well as more rational, to 
suppose, that different men at different limes thought of making marks 
for sounds, instead of marks for things;'' but notwithstanding this opinion, 
it is certain, that by far the greater pail of the alphabets, now used in 
different parts of the globe, are derived from the Phenician, ancient 
Hebrew, or Samaritan. 

Having first found letters ^u^ong the Phenicians, we shall, in the 
course of the present chapter, inquire what alphabets are derived from 
that source. This inquiry will furnish our readers with several inip^tant 
facts, relative to the population and civilization of lJ^;iiost eek*brated 
liations; and will give them an historical account of ^tlie progress of 
leariiiiig, and of writing, in a more clear and concise manner than could 
have been done, if we had entered into the history of writing, and the 
consideration of the forms of letters, at the same time. 

The following alphabets seem to be immediately derived from the 
Phenician; namely, the ancient Hebrew, or Samaritan, the Chaldaic, 
the BasUilan, the Punic, Carthaginian, or Sicilian, the Pelasgian GreeJ^ 
and'ils derivatives, which arc written in the eastern manner, from right 
to left, and the Ionic Greek, written from left to righl. TJiis last 
mentioned branch from the Pelasgic stock, is the source from whence, 
not only most of the alphabets of Europe are derived, but also of many 
otheni which have been adopted in different paits of Asia and Africa. 

Univ. Hist. vol. i. p. 22. We shall illustrate these observations in the course of the next 
^chapter, wheije wc shall speak particularly of the forms of letters. 
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TliC Cfialdaic may be divided into the square Hebrew, the round 
Hebre-V, and tlic more modem, or miming hand Hebrew of thc> Rabbins. 
The alphabets derived from the Chaldaic, arc tlie Syriac, Estrangelo, and 
Mendcean,^ the ancient and the modem Arabic. From the ancient Arabic 
alphabet, are derived those of the Knfic, the Mauritanic, the African or 
Saracen, and tl c Moorish : the Persian and Turkish are generally allowed 
to have been derived from the modeili Arabic, though authors are not 
intircly agreed as to die derivation of the fomicr. 

The Bastuli were one of diose colonies of Phenicians or ''Canaanites, 
who settled themselves, in the most early ages, in that part of SjQi^in 
now called Andalusia and Grenada; they first began Uv.oettlc near the 
Slreights of Gibraltar, and their principal port was Cadiz: these people 
were conquered by the Moors in the eighth century. 

The Punic letters are called Tyrian, and arc much the same as the 
Carthaginian or Sicilian ; they were an cfurly branch from the Phenician 
stock: to make a complete Punic, Carthaginian, or Sicilian alphabet, 
we must admit several }>ure Phenician letters.' The Felasgi were of 
Phenician original; we learn from Sanconiatho, that the sons of the 
Dioscuri and Cabiri wrote the fii’sl annals of the Phenician history, by 
the command of Taunt, the first inventor of letters. These men made 
ships of burthen, and being cast upon the coast near Mount Casius, 
about forty miles from Pelusium, they built a temple:^ this event hap- 
pened in the second generation after the deluge recorded by Moses. 

These Phenicians were called Pelasgi, from their passing by sea, and 
wandering from one country to another.* We learn from Herodotus, that 


The Estrangelo characters arc descended 
from the ancient Syriac; some have supposed 
that the Bramin characters are derived from 
them, and that they were introduced into 
India in the time of Jenghiz-Khan; but let- 
lejs vyoV Vp'-wn in India long before the reign 
of that prince, and these suppositions are not 
supported by proofs. 

^ Whether we call them Phenicians or 
Canaanites, is of little consequence, as far as 
concerns our subject; they were the same 
people. The Bastuli, were said to have fled 
tVom Joshua. 


® The Punic language was at first the same 
with the Phenician, it is nearly allied to the 
Hebrew, and hath an affinity to the Chaldee 
and Syriac : there are some remains of it in the 
present Maltese. — Univ.Hist. vol.xvii. p.S95. 

* This was the temple of Jupiter Casius, 
and is perhaps the first temple mentioned in 
history. Strabo, Pliny, and Stephens, speak 
of it. i 

8 Whence, as some say, the sea is called 
Pclagus from the Hebrew word Peleg, as di- 
viding one country from another. The mo- 
dern Greeks fancied ^hey derived their name 
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the Pelasgi were the descendants of the Phenician Cabiri, and diat Ihe 
Samothracians* received and practified the Cabiric n\ysleries ^ui the 
Pelasgi, who, in ancient times, inhabited Samothrace.'* 

The Phenician Pelasgi settled colonies in several islands of the jEgean 
sea; as SalHotlirace, Lemnos, Thessaly,' all the old Hellas, Argolis, 
Arcadia, and also the sea coast of the Peloponnese.'* j 

In the reign of Deucalion, about eight hundred* and twenty years 
after the deluge, and one thousand five hundred and twenty-nine before * 
the Christian aera, the Pelasgi were driven*froin Thessaly or il^notria by 
llK^^y^llenes; some of them settled at the moufli of the I?*o, and the 
rest at Crotort^'ncyvf Cortona^ in Tuscany. 

Tlie Pclasgic alphabet, which prevailed in Greece before the age of 
Deucalion, consisted of sixteen letteis. Tlie Tyrrhenian alphabet, first • 
brought into Italy, preceded the reign of that prince, iind it consisted 
of thirteen letters only. • 

In order to jjrove this fact, it is incumbent on us to shew, that the 
Tyrrheni, 'ryi*seni, or Hetrusci, settled in Italy long before the I'eign of 
Jleucalioiu t 

Herodotus relates, that q colony went by sea from l^ydin into "Italy^ 
under Tyrrhenus;* and I^ion. Halic^iniasseusis proves, that many authors 
<;alled them Pelasgi. He particularly cites Hellanicus I.esbiu8, who was 
somewha't older than Herodotus, to proAe lliat they were first called 
Pelass^i Tyrrheni^ aFt<‘r they began to inhabit Italy, they settled in that 


from Pclasgus^ the pretended founder of the 
j&rcadians; wc think the name is not derived 
from Pelcg, as some have imagined, for his 
posterity never^i^ent into Eui^ope, The Pelasgi 
were so called from the word 'irehoLyioi, wan- 
derers by sea. • 

Herodot. (Ifc. ii. c. 51) and Strabo say, 
the Cabiri, i. e. their descendants, inhabited 
Samothrace. Geoi^. lib. x. p.723, 724. 

* Thcy*lmadc onie of they* first settlements 
in Thessaly, as j/l writers agrecf one part of 
whiejj was called Pelasgiotis from them, and 
also Pelasgia. 

^ The old Hellas was called from tliem Pe- 


lasgia, as Strabo informs us, lib. v. p, 237. 
The same author says, that a part of,Thessaly 
was called Pelasgian Argos, and so Honftr 
calls it. Iliad, ii. Pliny tells us, that^notria, 
which was the old name of Thessaly, was called 
PelaVjgicum Argos, Strabo likewise relates, that 
the ftlasgi inhabited Argq^ in Peloponnesus, 
and that the whole country was 
from them. tJeorg. lib. v. p. 337? &? 8t 9. 

^ This was about anno mundi 2011, and ^ 
about one thousand nine hundred ancf ninety- 
three years before the Christian aera, which is 
upwagis of three hundred ayd fifty years be- 
fore the Pelasgi wcr.t out of Greece. 
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part called Etruria.” The Tyrrlteni or Tyrsehi came into Italy before 
the ct'lonv under Oenotrus; for Strabo (1. v. p. 21) quotes-a fragment of 
Anliclidcs to prove, that there were Pelasgi dwelling in places about 
Lemnos, and Imbrus, and that some of them sailed with Tyrrhenus, 
the son of Atys, into Italy. Hence it may be inferred, that' there were 
Pelasgi, and soiee in Italy also, before the time of Oenotrus, 

The Etruscan letters are Pelasgic, and several of the Etruscan in- 
scriptions are written in llie Pelasgic language. The Roman Letters are 
Ionic. Signior Gorius very properly distinguishes between the Etruscan, 
and Ijatin or Roman letters. 

The Oscan language was a dialect of the Etruscan: thdlf" charactcre 
are nearer die Ionic, or Roman, than the Etruscan. There is very little 
viiffcrcncc between the Pclasgian, the litmscan, and the most ancient 
Gicck letters, which arc placed from right to left. 

The Arcadians were ancient Greeks: they used the Ionic lettere, but 
at what time they first wrote from left to right is not known,' as their 
chronology is very uncertain. 

'fhe Jilrusenn, the Oscan, and the Samnile aljfiiabets, are derived 
from that of the Pelasgic; they ditfor from each other mope in name than 
in form ; but a far greater miniber arc immediately derived from the 
Ionic Greek; namely, the Arcadian^ the jMtin or Jloman, the ancient 
Gaulish, the ancient Spanish, the ancient Golhic, Uie Coptic, the'ltussian, 
the It/ip'ian or Sclavonian, the Bulgarian, and the Armenian; the Runic 
is immediately derived from the Gothic: Doctor Bernard and some other 
respectable writers arc mistaken as to the derivations of some of the 
aljjhabets here mentioned; j)articularly in the Elhiopic, the Armenian, 
and the Runic; all these shall he considered in order. ^ 

I’hough it may be inferred from what hath already been said, that 

the Tyirheni and the Pelasgi introduced their letters inUr Italy ; it is 

( 

iicccss'my vfo be more explicit upon this head. , 

b 

A 

Blshpp Cumberland adduces manj' proofs authors speak of this Lydian '■'olony.— Horace 
to shew that the Tyrrheni came out of Lydia compliments his patron Mce^nas upon his 
into Italy. Jtlc also tells us when tlicy came Lydian descent: f 

thither, and in whkt places they settled. Orig. Lydorum quicquid Etroscos 

Gent. Antiej. p.315 to 343. Several Roman Incoluit fines, nemo |enerosior esc re. ^ 
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Dionysius of Halicarnassus relates, w\nliq. book i. scct.*ii. that’ the 

first Gfeek calony which came yilo Italy, was of , ArcadianS^^ u nder 

Oenotrus son of Lycaon, and the fifth in descent from Phoroneus, the 

liht kin<; of Argos, who reigned about 5G6* years before the taking of 

Troy, or iT^O years before the Christian ajra." 

These Omotrians were called Aborigines; and, aftjifr they had *been • 

engaged for i^ny years hi a war with the Siculi, they entered into an 

alliance ivitli a (i^ony of the Pclasgi, who came into Italy out of Thessalyf 

they having been driven out of that country. 'J’liis alliance was very 

as th^Qenotrians were Pclasgi. ' * 

AboutTlTfr-year before ClirisL 1476, ^ colony of the Pclasgi, who had 

been driven <yit of 'Phcssaly by the Curetes and LelegeSf arrived in Ilaiy, 

Avherc they assisted the Aborigines in driving out the Siculi; ihej^ possessed 

themselves of the greatest part of the country between the I’iber and 

Liris, and built several cities. Dion, of Hal. (u/ supra, sect, xvii.) says, 

that a colony of Pclasgi who inhabited Thessaly, were carried into Italy 

by Pelasgus, and landed at one of the mcmtlis of the Po, called Spines. _ 

^ ('riiis was said to have been about one thousand tlire^ hundred and 

cighty-fivc years bcfiirc Clyist). Solinus and Pliny tell us, that the 
^ • • • • 

Pclasgi firet carried Icttcnj into Itidy, and the latter distinguishes bcLiveen * 

the Pclasgi and Arcades; so the first letters which were carried into Italy 

w'crc ndt the Tonic Greek, but those more ancient l^henician letters, 

which the Pelsisgi carried with them into Tliessaly, bcl’oro Deucalion 

’I and Cadmus ai’e said to have come into IJoeolia and 'J’hessaly.'’ 

The Siculi emigrated from Italy into Sicily about eighty years before 

the war of 'JVoy, and 1264 before the Christian vera. • • ^ 

'J’wenty ycifrs after the emigration of the Siculi into Sicily, another 

colony of Arcadians, from Pallantiuin,'’ a city of Arcadia, under Evander, 

the son of JVIcrcury and Tliemis, scttl^ on one of the seven hills on 

• ...... , * ... •• 

" Dion, is very correct in distinguishing with them a colony composed 


this Gr^ek colory from the Tyrrheni, who 
went into Ital;^y sea, abbut three hundred 
and fifty years pefore Oenotrus* 

®«Thc story V>f Cadmus is much involved 
in fable; but it is agreed by most ofi the an- 
cient|, that the children of Agaenor (namely, 
Cadmus, EunSpa, Ph£nix, ^and Cilix) carried 


an l Syrians, *11110 Asia Minor, Crete, Greece, 
andL^bia, where they introduced nui* 

sic, poetry, and other arts, sciences, and cus- 
toms of the Phenicians. 

P €ec Dionys. of Hal. Kb. i. p, 24, 25. — 
See Dempster deEtriir. Regal, lib.i. chap. 6,, 
p.20, Crt. J 
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which Rome was afterwards • built. The colony brought into Italy by 
N^iVandfer from Arcadia, about twelve hundred and forty-four years before 
Christ, is mentioned by Virgil, Ain. yiii. 51. — Dionysius of Halicarnassus 
says,** that the Pelasgi worshipped Jupiter, Apollo, and tiie Cabin; and 
that these Phcnician deities were first brought by them into^^ltaly. 

We learn fPim the same author,' that a few years after Evander, 
Hercules brought a colony of Greeks into Italy, who s ettled upon the 
Capitoline Hill, then called Saturnius, thftee furlongs»nn'om Pallantium. 
The colony brought by Hercules into Italy is also mentioned by Virgil, 
Ain. vii. 661. Many particulars concerning the coJ^nv brougjjt-jf 
Italy by-AEneas froni'Proy, about one thousand one hundfe'h and eighty- 
olie years before the Christian ajra, may be seen in Mr. Spelman s Dis- 
*sertation at the end of the fii*st book of his translation of Dionysius. 
This was about 1223 years before Christ; for Dionj^sius says, that 
some of the colony of ‘Hercules were Trojans, whom he brought from 
Troy, when he took that city and slow Laomedon, and made his son 
Priam king, as Apollodorus relates (lib. ii. c. 6.). 

Dionysius *(p, 49>) enumerates the following Greek colonies which 
came'^into Italy. — First, tlie Aborigines, under Ocnotrus from Arcadia. 
Secondly, the Pelasgic colony, which came from Hoemonia or Thessaly. 
Thirdly, a second Arcadian colony, which came with Evander fi’om 
Pallantium. Fourthly, those who enme from Peloponnesus with Hercules.’ 
Fifthly, those who came with Aineas from Troy. « 

This last colony greatly eclipsed the glory of the former, the latter 
Romans choosing rather to derive their origin from the Trojans, than 
from the Greeks. 

It is not easy to discover when the Ionic way of writing from left to 
right, was first received in Italy; but it is certain, that it did not 
universally prevail, even in Greefcc, till ages after it was found out. The 
^ iher lan” did not comply with it till the year from the building of Rome 

. Dion, of Hal. p.S6. And Pliny reckons , them, AL^prigines^i Pelasgi, 

Ibid.* p. S6, 87. Arcades, Siciili, Aurunci, OsciyVolsci, 

* Died. Sic. lib.vi. relates. That Hercules andA^sones. See Hist. Nat. iii. c.S. The 
passed out of Gad into Italy. Solinus ji^oly- Umbfi 44id Galli, may be reckoned amongst 
histor reckons the Greek colonies to be. Abort- the most ancient inhabitants of Italy, 
gines, Aurunci, Pdasgi, Arcades, Siculi. c.viii. 
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three hundred apd fifty. It waS not practised by the Samiiites scNate as 
the sixth century from the building of Rome, or about two hundredaHt^ 
tBlUjuyears be^re Christ; for Monsieur Gobelin, vol. vi. plate 2, gives 
us the od»i 


alphabet of that century, wherein the letters arc placed 
from right to although the Ionic wsny of writing prevailed in some 
parts of Italy iimhe third century from the building of Rome. 

“ In time," saira Pliny,' “ tacit consent of all nations agreed to 
“ use the Ionic lettelw^ The Romans consented to this mode, about the 

Priscus, their fifth king.”". The letters which 
PamaraliTf tluai Corinthian, the father of Tarquin, brought into Italy, 
Mr. Wise thinks, must have been the new or Ionic alphabet; and not 
tht! same as that brought by Evander above five hundred years before. 

After the Romans had established the use of the Ionic letters, they 
seem not to have acknowledged the Pclasgian and Etruscan to have been 
Greek alphabets: the most learned of them knew none older than the 
Ionic, as appears from the Greek Fafnese inscriptions of Herodes Atticus.* 
This learned man, out of a sacred regard to anticpiity, caused the oldest 
orthography to be observed in the writing; and the letHns to%e deline.ated 
after the most antique forms \hat could be found ; and they are plainly 
no other than the lonid, or right-handed characters. 

The ancient Gaulish letters are derived from the Greek, and their 
writing approaches more nearly to thcGolhic, than that of the Roman: 

t ’ is appears by the monuincntal inscription of Gordian, messenge r of 
e Gauls, who suffered martyrdom in the third century, with all his 
family.’' These ancient Gaulish characters were generally used l^y that 
pesople before the conquest of Gaul by Cajsar; but after that period, tlih 
Roman letters were gradually introduced. 

The ancient Spaniards used letters i>^rly Greek before their inter- 
course with Romans, which may be seen in Nouvoau 'I’milf. de 
Diplomatique, vol. i. p.^05. • 


* Gentium comfraisus tacifus osmium con- 
spiravit, ut lon^m litcris uterentur. Hist, 
lib.vif. c. 57. * * 

''.He began to reign A. M. 3439;*before 
Christy 563. Damaraty| of Corinth fled from 
the tyranny of typselus, found an asylufn at 
Tarquinium inTuscyxy, and took the name of 
Tarquinius. 


* Vid.*Cl. Salmasii duarum inscrintioniink * 
veterum Hcrodis Attici & Begillse conjugis cx- 
plicatio. Lut. Paris, 1619.— Scalig^AnSmad- 
vers. Wi Eusebium, p. 1 10.— ♦dontfaucon Pa- 
lieogr. Grsc. p. 135. — Cbishill Antiq. Asiat. 

P'”- ’ i 

y iSee N. T.nipl. WL^^ 

jL 
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ancient Gothic a1pli£A>et is very similar to the Greek, and is 
•uffcti'ibuted to Ulphilas, bishop of the Goths, who lived in Meesia about 
the year 370 after Christ. He translatcdr the Bible into the Gothic to^^ae. 
This circumstance might have occasioned the tradition f.f Kis*%aving 
in.vented those letters; but we 'are of opinion that these ^.^aracters were 
in use long bAfotc his time. Some account of this ji^s. translation of 
Ulphilas shall be given hereafter. 

The Runic alphabet is derived from that of the ancient Gothic.* 

The Coptic letters are immediately derived fipm the Greek. — Some 
authors have confounded thciu with those of the ancient JP^yp't.iSms;'* but 
there is a very material difference between them: from tliis alphabet the 
Ethiopic is said to have been deduced. 

The alphabet descended from the Scythians established in Europe, is 
that used by St. Cyril, called the Servien. The Russian, the Illyrian or 
Sclavonic, and the Bulgarian, arc all derived from the Greek.* 

The Armenian letters differ greatly from their supposed parents the 
Greek, and they vary much from those of the Latins. 

We have treated generally of these alphabets, as it would exceed 
the limits of our design, to enter more particularly into each of them 
at present. 

We shall now speak of the alphabets derived from the Roman, which 
are, the Lombardic, the Visigolliic, the Saxon, tlie Gallicau, the Franco- 
Gallic or Merovingian, the German, the Caroline, the Capetian, and 
the Modem Gothic. The first, relates to the mss. of Italy; tlie second, 
to those of Spain; the third, to the mss. of Great Britain; the fourth 
atid fifth, to those of France; the sixth, to Germany; the seventh, 
eighth, and ninth, to all the countiies of Europe which read Latin. 

The six former alphabets, are before the age of Charlemagne; tlie 
three, latter foJloAV it. Tlie characters of the above alphaoets are more 
iwftfittS^iVifehed by their names than by their forms, which indicate tliat 
they are all of Roman extraction. , 

Each nation, in adopting the letters of thc'Romans, angled thereto a 
taste" and manner peculiar to itself, that obviously distinguished itffrom 
the writings* of all otlier people. Hence arose that difference of taste 

* See inoTecdicerD***^"!!!^ and other alphabets, Chap.v. p«S8j 89j 90„& 91. 

* See some account of these alphabets in the N.T.Dipl. vol.i. p. 707 , 706. 
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in the writings of the Lombards, Spaniards* Saxons, French, Goimans, 
Md Goths; and all the strange turns observable in the 'ancient wnchigj^'i 
o^ 4l^g^ Fra ncic-^aulsr or Merovingians, and those of the Carlo vingians 
their suc!!b89i^, may be traced to the same source. 

From tho^distinctions proceed the nuine of National Writing. 

Writing in I^y was uniform until the irruption of, thfi Goths, when 
it was dishgurec^^ the taste^of that barbarous people. In 569, the , 
Lombards, havingpitjssessed themselves of jill that part of the empire, 

, except Rome and Ra^nna, introduced another foijn of writing, which 

!Sr As the popes used llie Lombardic manner in their 
Bulls, the appellation of Roman was Sometimes given to it in the 
eleventh centui^. Though the dominion of the Lombards continued no 
longer than about two hundred and six years, the name of their writing 
was still current beyond the Alps, from the seventh century to the be- 
ginning of the thirteenth, and then ceased.— •Learning having declined 
in Italy as in other quarters, the art of writing degenerated there like- 
wise into what we call Modern Gothic^ of which wc shall speak presently. 

Tlte Goths or Visigotlis, in their incursions into SpaiiH, introduced 
the Visigothic or Spanish Gothic form of writing into that country; but 
' it was abolished in a provincial synod, held at Leon in 1091, when the 
Latin lettcre were established for all public instruments, though these 
characters were occasionally used in private transactions, for upwards 
three centuries afterwards. 

’ Saxon writing admits of various distinctions ; namely, the Anglo-Saxon, 
y' Britanno-Saxon, and Dano-Saxon, of which we shall speak fully hereafter. 
Writing in Fyance was more various. The Gauls, on’tlieir beiri^ 
subjected by the Romans, adopted their manner of writing; but, by 
adding something of their own afterwardsy they gave rise to the Gallican 
or Roman Gallic mode. ^ ^ 

The Franks, a people of Germany, having conquered part 
displayMl ever/in writing, their love of e^e, and aversion to all con- 
straint. Theijreharacters are called Franco-Gallic, or Merovingian, bbcause 
this 4{ind ofVwriting was practised under Uie kings of tlie Merovingian 
race. It took plaice about tht close of th6 sixth century, dnd prevailed 
till thb beginning^f the ninth. • « I 

Charlemagi^,'* aealous for* the rev^ral of lefttBft ag, im proved tlic 

I* He began to reign A.D. 8l/. t 
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charac::^ors which before his time had been used in Germany^ and this 
-4i!65i!’ovenient occasioned another distinction in writing, called the Carolme^ 
which declined in the twelfth centuiy, and totally disappeared in,, the 
thirteenth, when it was succeeded in Germany by the Modpru'-G^S^ic. 

, The Caroline writing liaving degenerated, was restored Hugh Capet, 
about the yeattpsj- This reformed mode of writing, ly.th acquired the 
name of Capetian from its founder. It was much pract'sed till about the 
middle of the twelfth century, but in the thirteenj^r it degenerated into 
the Modern Gotliic. The writing called Capetian w^s used in England and 
in Germany, as well as in France, during tlie peribiS^'al 

llie Modem Gothic^ which spread itself all over Europe in the twelfth 
and thirteenth centuries, is improperly so called, because it docs not 
derive its origin from the writing anciently used by the Goths and 
Visigoths, in Italy and Spain, but this Modem Gothic is tlic most 
barbarous or woist kitid of‘ writing; it took its rise in the decline of the 
arts, among the lazy schoolmen, who had tlie worst taste; it is nothing 
more than the Latin tvriting degenerated. — ^This writing began in the 
twelfth ceiitflry, and was in general use (especially among monks and 
schoolmen) in all parts of Europe, till the‘'restoration of the arts, in the 
fifteenth century, and longer in Germany and the northern nations: Our 
statute books are still printed in Gothic letters. 

The most barbarous writing of the seventh, eighth, and ninth cen- 
turies, was not so bad as the Modern Gothic., This kind of writing is 
so diversified, that it is not easy to describe its great variety; the abbre- 
viations introduced by the writers w'ere so numerous, that it was difficult 
to read them ; and this wiis one of the causes of the great ignorance of 
those times. Those different forms, however, were not sO exclusively 
peculiar to the nations among whom they originated, as^never to be 
used by their neighbours; on the contrary, we find Lombardic and 
-:,JGh;Aiim»sometu in France: this would happen from ecclesiastics of 
one nation being transplanted into another. Thus we find m^ny mss. 

* written in England, in the Roman, Caroline, Ca])etian,T^and Modem 
Gothic letters, which is easily accounted for, when vre con^der, tfcai our 
bishops and mitred abbots weH'e frequentlyToreigners, who brought with- 
them many Ecclesiastics from foreign parts; these wro^e the hands of the 
respective cijjuiitrjo&'-wlierc they„had been educated. 
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“Tl'he learned are not agreed with respect to the, origin of whaf is 
called Uatimai JVriting; some wilj have it, that th^ Roman^'^|^iin|^ 

B the west, until the irruption of the barbarous" 

, in tlie fifth and sixth centuries; the Goths (say 
heir mode of writing in Italy, instead of the Roman 
i did the like in l^pain, the Frant/s in Gaul, hnd 
d ; the Lombards having made ‘tliemselves masters 
bears their name, substituted their own peculiar 
established it in every part of Italy, 
rs, the Romans were in possession of various forms 
supposed, that thg barbarous nations introduced 
some of their t>wn letters, in the writings composed of capitals and small 
letteis; that the cursive form, or running-hand, peculiai* to each nation,* 
was used in grants and contracts, and found admittance likewise in mss. 
after the middle of the seventh century. , 

However, we are of opinion,^ that the different modes of writing 
in Italy, Spain, France, England, and Germany, wjere derived from the 
Jloman alone.. While Rome continued the centre of all the provinces of 
the empire, her manner of Y^riting generally prevailed in each; but . the 
empire being dismembered, and sdl the western provinces disunited, a 
change was produced ; not that the conquerors added any new charactei*s 
to the Roman writing, but they disfigured it; and, by their false taste 
and ignorance, distinguished their writing from that of their neighbours; 
«thc genius and disposition of the different people, had no small share in 
producing this diversity. 

The idea that all the writings of the several nations last mentioned^ is 
derived frqni the Roman, is natural and satisfactoiy; it tends to prove 
the distinction of national writing, and is of great assistance towards dis- 
covering thc|agc of manuscripts: for, th^gh we may not be able exactly 
to ascertain die time vjhen a ms. was written, we may nearly d^etemiine 
its age, — For qxnmple, if a writing is Merovingian, it may be de^^d"*’ 
witliout hesitetion not to be subsequent *to the ninth, nor prior to the 
fifth centurr: if another is Lombardic, it may be affirmed to be posterior 
to the middle of the sixth,, and antcrio{ to the thirteentl^; shou^ it be 
Saxqn, it cannot be of an earlier date than the seventh, inor of a. later 
than.abouf the fniddle of thed^welfth, especially ^ith regard to mss. 
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OF THE MANNER OF WRITING IN DIFFERENT COUNTRIES AT 
DIFFERENT PERIODS* OF TIMB^^”’ 

r 


FORMS OP LETTERS — PHENICIAN LETTERS, AND THEIR DERIVA- 
‘ TIVES — PELASGIC LETTERS, AND TIIEIr DERIVATIVES — ROMAN 
LETTERS, AND THOSE DERIVED FROM THEM — SPECIMENS OF 
ANCIENT ALPHABETS AND WRITING. 


Elementary characters or letters, being nothing more than marki 
for sounds^ as tjic have already demonstrated, the consideration of their* 
FORMS, hath not as yet been a necessary object of our attention; for in 
the point of view we have hitherto considered them, their forms were of 
no importance, because it is from the sounds, of which they are signifi- 
cant, and not from their forms, or even positions, that they derive dieir 
powers; for whether they are placed from right to left,' as practised by 
some Eastern nations, or from left to right, as is at present generally- 
practised in Europe, or in perpendicular lines, as in Tartary, and some 
other parts of Asia, is not of the least consequence; because these marks 
will equally combine into words, significant of the sounds of language, 

• in whatever manner they may be placed. 

The consideration of the and position of letters, ntow naturally 
presCTf t sjtself ; a competent knowledge of which,«is absolutely necessaiy 
for ascertaining tlie age. and authenticity of inscription^ manuscripts, 
charters, and ancient records." ^ \ 

Many authors arc of opinion, that letters derive their fromi.the 
positions of tl^ organs of speech in their pronunciation. Monsieur Van 
Helinont hatli taken great pains to prove, that the Ch|ddaic diameters 
are the genui^ie alpt^Jbet of nature, because, according to him, no letter 
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can be rightly sounded » without disposing the organs of speecii^ 

^uniform position with the figure of each letter.* 

presid^t De Brosse, in his work upon the theory of language, 
supports^Aiu opinion. The author of a book, intitled. Conjectural 
Observation^n the Origin and Progress of Alphabetic Writmg, (Lond. 
1772, 8 vo.) co^cides with the above autliors in their. opinions. 

Not long sina||. Mr. Nehu^ published a work, wherein he has laboured ^ 
to shew that all ele^ntary c^racters or letters, derive their forms from 
the Line and the 

nailght have spared himself much trouble if he had con- 
sidered that his hypothesis is self-evident; as by a little reflection, l^e 
might have discovered, that all arbitrary marks or characters whatever,^ 
must necessarily be composed of Lines, or of Cun'es, or of botli. 

Monsieur Gebelin deduces them from hieroglyphic representations; 
and he hath given us several delineations of human figures, trees, &c. in 
confirmation of his hypothesis.' • 

It is not necessary to interrupt our inquiry by entering into the above 
Vonjecturcs; for letters being only marks for sounds, their fonns intirely 
depended upon the taste, fancy, will, or caprice, of those who first formed 
them. In this point df view, they may be considered as mere arbitrary 
marks, or secret cyphers, which, by being made known and adopted, 
would become of general use, wherever they were received by agreement.'* 


» See Alphabet. Natur. by F. M. B. Van 
Helniont. Saltzburgh, J667. This author 
hath anat('»mized the organs of articulation in 
support of his system. 

^ The alphaibet given by Mr, Nelme con- 
sists of thirteen radical letters^ four diminish- 
ed, and four augmented. His radical letters 
arc L, O, S, A, B,. C, D, N, U, f, E, M, R. 
He says, that H is derived from A ; P from B; 
T from IJ; and F ft-om V : these he calls di- 
minished charact«Ars. Z is ckerived from S ; G 
from C; W U; and Y frflm I: these^ 
he says, are augiiiented letters. • 

« See Monde Primitif, tom. iii. Paris, 

4 to. ^ 

^ One of tbe moor simple alphabets has 


been formed by making two perpendicular, and 

mblc 

two horizontal lines, thus, <tie|f from which 

may be deduced nine different characters or 
lettere,^) |_c £j M 12 ^ I'M Hi 

nine more may be made, by adding a point 
MM? 

to eacn> ? I ? | p and as many moroi^ may 

r I » ^ , 

be necessary for the notation of any language, 
by adJihg two or more points to each charac- 
ter.— Though these square characters are not 
calculated for dispatch, yet they may hft^flade 
as ex]ieditiously, or more sOj| than th^'artar, 
theBramin, the Cashmirian, 1 and maw others. 
Writing^omposed df these characters, is at 

. / I- 
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AJ^ougli we liave already 'shewn thdt all alphabets are not derived 
ffSili one, yet we have allowed that most of the alphabets now used iny 
Europe, as well as in several parts of Asia and Africa, derivej|/.feam 
the Phenician: this will appear in the course of the presenV^apter. 

• The letters of the ten first 'alphabets in tlie first platy are so similar 
in their general outlines, that we apprehend it will eas/y be admitted 
that they arc all derived from the same , source. Tlj^^ are taken fi.-ora 
Monsieur Gebelin's Monde Primitif, vol. iii. plate pf This author says, 
that sixteen letters originally composed the primiti^^lphabets, and th at 
no more were for a long time used; though the author 6^ on the 
alphabet and language of the Phenicians, says, that the most ancient' 
Phenician alphabet consisted but of thirteen letters;* and the Primb- 
genium Alphabetum Etruscorum, given us by Dr. S win ton and others, 
was composed of the like number. The Phenician alphabet from the 
inscription at Oxford, differs from that given by Monsieur Gebelin, yet 
they are very similar. We have already shewn, that letters were known 
in Phenicia about a century and a half after the deluge recorded by 
Moses, and two thousand one hundred and eighty years before Christ. 

The general alphabet of the Phenician, ancient Hebrew or Samaritan, 
is deduced from the Nouveau Traitb de Diplomatique, vol. i. p. 656, and 
from several coins, medals, and other most ancient documents; as are 
also the alphabets of the Punic, the Pelasgian, the Arcadian, and ancient 
Gaulish. The pure Phenician characters, as also those of the Bastulan 
and Punic, were lost in the Pelasgian. 

Thq general alphabet of the Etruscans, at the bottom of the plate^ 
comprehends not only all the letters which we find in the Pelasgian, but 
also such lettere as were afterwards introduced into Italy, before the Ionic 

or Roman letlere were received ,in that country. ^ 

• 

* Del Alphabeto y Lengua de los Fenices, 
y de BUS Colonias. Madi^d 1773, fol. — This 
author gives the c pure Phenician alphabet, 
which con8is;8 of thirteen lettps;— - the Car> 
thaginian or Sicilian Pheniciap, and thefias* 
tulan-or Spanish Phenician aIphabets.->-The8e 
differ very HtUe from each other in their 

forms. s,, 

u * ‘ 


first siiltt- in some degree like the45ebrew, 
MrrDow, author of the History .of riindostuo, 
lately formed a new language and alphabet. T 
Have be£n informed by one who knew him 
we\ that this new language, and the characters 
form^^for hs notation, were so easy, ^at a 
female cf his acqt aintance acquired the know- 
ledge of |hem in i tree we^ks, and corr.'isponded 
with hiic tbereinf, during intimacy. 
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i most ancient inscriptions in the Pelasaan characters ana likiguag^ 
have seen, aro those found at Eugubium, a city in JirmBria iUv^the 
^nnines, in the year 1456. Seven tables of brass were discovered; 
five^unbit^v^^Nkin Felasgic or Etruscan characters, and two in Latin.* 
The first ofth^e Eugubian tables contains a poem or lamentation after 
a pestilence, wmch was composed about* one hundred and sixty-eight 
years after the taMng of Troy, or one thousand and sixteen before Christ, 
and one thousandS^j^e himdi^d and thirty-two after the deluge. It 
appears by these table^hat the republic of Ebgubium was much anterior 
to Rom^ 

The OscatT mphabet in the same plate^ is very similar to tlie Pelasgic 
and Etruscan ; it is taken from an inscription on marble, in the Oscan, 
or Volscian tongue, now preserved in ihe museum of the seminary at 
Nola, in Italy. 'Phis marble was found at Ab<?lla, a town not far distant 
from Nola.* Before the discovery of this inscription, we had no Oscan 
letters, except a few on coins, or on precious stones, which were not 
sufficient to furnish an alpliabet: some of the letters have a resemblance 
tp the Roman. • 

This alphabet consists of .sixteen characters; the Osci seem to have 
wanted the letters D, G,^0, Q, X, and Z. The Oscan orVolscian language, 
was chiefly spoken in Campania and Ausonia; and Passer demonstrates, 
that there is a great affinity between the Oscan and the Latin tongue." 


Greek Letters 
AND Writiixg. 


The learned authors of the Nouveau Trait6 de 
Diplomatique, (vol.i. p. 580), deliver it as their opinion, 
which they support with great erudition, tliet tlyj 


^ See a particular account of these tables 
given by Mons. Gebelin, vol. vi. p. G22 to 224 ; 
and see also Etrurle Royale by Gorius, Lucca, 
1767 , fol. (where the first table^is engraved), 
and Sir William Hamilton's Etruscan Anti- 
quities, vo^. i. p. 26 * ^ 

« It contains an Award made Jpy oneTan- 
cinus, ^tribune o)J the people of Abella, who 
was appointed umpire, to determine dis*putes 
between the inhabitants of Abella and Nola 
concerfling thei( boui^ries. The inscription 


is imperfect; but fifty-seven lines are now re- 
maining, which are read from right to left. 

^ See Bapt. Passer’s Etruscan Paitftings, 
vol* iii. Rom^; 1775, p. 75. — At p. 1 J3,of this 
work is ^ view of Hebrew words, from whence 
the Etruscan, and from thence the Latin, aro 
derived. — At p. II 6 , is an Etruscan Lexicon; 
and at p. 129, is a Lexicon, explaini^^ the 
Etrus&n words which occur Dn the Eijicubian 
Tables. ^ ^ 
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Greek M’^ere not de^ed from the £^yptian, as some have ihip- 

posg d; buCfroip the Pheniciah Pelasgi,*who settled in Greece.* 

The Greeks preserved the names of the Samaritan or Phenician lett 
Spanheim, Montfaucon, and others, sa^, with great pii«f5abU^ 
that the Greeks originally used the eastern manner of wriyfn^ from right 
ttfleft/ 

« 

Before we proceed to speak of the different modes df writing, it may 
be necessary to observe, that all writing may be dmded into capitals^ 
uncials^ and small letters. All ancient inscriptions^^ stones and marbles 
belong td the first;* mss. to the second; and, Wohc third^harters, 
grants, and other matters of t^psiness. Before the midchtT^* the fourth, 
<,*entury, small letters were very rarely used even in mss. Before the 
eighth century, they were common in particular mss.: in that age they 
began to prevail over capitals and uncials^ Avhich till then had been tlie 
ruling form; in the nfiith centuiy, small letters were generally used, and 
in the tenth their triumph was complete. 

The mode of .writing called by the Greeks which is 

backwards ajid forwards, as the ox plows, is of very high antiquity. 
Of this writing there were two kinds; tl^p noost ancient commencing 
from right to left, and the other from left to right. 

The oldest Greek letters, which are written from right to left, are 
nearly Pelasgic, as appears by comparing the first Greek alphabet in 
plate I, witli the Pelasgic alphabet in the same platx^. ^he Greek alpha- 
bet originally consisted of sixteen letters. Four double letters; namely^ 
e, H, O, X, arc said to have been added by Palamedes, about twenty years 
bjsfore^thc taking of Troy, or one thousand one hundred and sixty-four 
years before Christ. Simonides is generally supposed td hav^: added the 
letters Z, H, T, Xi : but some of these letters were used before the days 
of Palamedes and Simonides, for we find die letters H, ed] in that 
iqost*Kncient inscription, said by the Abbd Fourmont to have been found 
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’■ Three opinions have prevailed concerning the origin Sf Greek letters; the first, that 
C^ltfagtus was the inventor; the second, attributes thenj to Cecrops;— and the third, with*inore- 
reasonlto the Pelasgi. « , 

^ Se^panheim on Medals, p. 1 10. — ^Montfaucon’s Palcographise Grseca, 8cc. , 
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^at Amyclqp,, in Laconia,' which is suppoaecito have been v^iueB-tHiput 
V<)ne hundred an^ sixty years before the siege of Troy, add one thousand 
:^^e hundred ^d forty-four before Christ.* It is now preserved at 
Paris, 'wiS^'-Bom^'hther pieces asserted to have been discovered by the 
Abb^ FourmoKt. — See a specimen of this*inscription, j>lateIJ. N® 1; tlie 
reading of wliicii is as follows: • 


MHENAAIA TO AMOKEA ....... TEEP EKAAiriAKS .... TO KAAI- 

MAKO MATEEP MAKIA TO KAAIMAKO MATEEP K KAPOAEPIE TO 
KAPPOAEPO MATEEP KA AMOMONA TO AEPO£EO MATBEP NEP- 
MOMON^ TO . . 

* 

Which, rendered into the ordinary Greek, will be read thus; < 

MijBvaXia ra AfjtoKtX . . . resg, E»etXt7ree»f . . m KetXt/*»KK fAotTtt^, Mveaciet 
Tit KaXiftatat fMTeeg x rv K.»g^oSt^« ftetrteg x» B^fAOfcovx tx Af^o- 

ffBX ftetTBB^ Ns^ fiOfMVOt TX, ^ • 

The Abbs Bavthclemy is of oj^ion, that this inscription was in- 
tended to preserve the names of the priestesses of the temple of Apollo 
at Amyclea*." There is no XI in this inscription, there arc t^o Omicrons 
to distinguish between the long and the short O ; though another inscrip- 
tion of about eight hundred years before Christ hath the XI. The s is 
not used in this inscription, but it is supplied by the junction of the K 
with the Z. The T a^d the Z are not in this inscription, which is a strong 
presumption, if gSifeGhe, that it is anterior to the introduction of these 
letters into the Greek alphabet. The X is not in the inscription; the K 
is substituted for it. The three iamous inscriptions of seven and eight 
hundred years before Christ, published by the Abbe Fourmoht, have th^ 
letter X, as also the * and the H." 


' In this city wal one of the most celebrated 
temples of all Greece, in whicb was a statue 
of Apollo, thirty cubits high. — This place is 


now called^Schabochori. ^ 

™ Mons. Gebelin says, it was wsitten about 
two hundred yeaifb before the Trojan war. 

" Mem. de I’Acad. des Itssc. & B. L. tom. 
xxxix. edit, in 12. p. 129- 

Se^ more concen^pg this inscription in 


the Nouveau Traitc de Dij^. t. i. p. GJ5 to 
6S6; and Unwersal Hist, vol.xvi. p. 4^, nut« 
D.— “Mr. R.P. Knight with great strength of 
argumml:, and critical acumen, invalidates the 
authenticity of the Marbles given by tile Abbe* 
Fourmont, and insists on their being forgeries. 
— See his Analytical Essay on Grdfek Alpha* 
bets, p. in to 130, London, 1794. 4tc'‘. 

• y 
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?tie sec^^nd specimen Wthe same plate begins also from right to left;^^ 
it is said by tlite Abb^ Fourmont to have been found at Amyclea; thf' 
characters are not so rude as the former* and therefore . it is supposedito 
be more modern: the words are, ' * 

• AAMONAltA AAMONAK.O lEPEIA: / 


otherwise) A»fMvaK» AafMvctKtt UgtTa., 

i. 

The above inscription isesaid to have been placed at the foot of some 
statue, oi‘ bas i-clief,* representing Damonak offering a sacrifice. 

'J"he third specimen of the Bouslrophedon, beginning from the righ 
,hand, is taken from a marble in the National Museum at Paris. Tin 

r ^ 

first two characters are monograms; this, if auihentick, is evidently of a 
later date than the two fonner specimens. The words are, 

TAAOE MANE0EKEN API2TOKIAE2 NOE2EN; 

TXX«c idtiKev A^ts’OKvStii voifa-ev; 

t 

i.c8. ** Hyllus placed me — Aristocydes made me.V 


The fourth specimen in the same plate is ^taken from the, famous 
Sigean inscription, which was written more than five hundred years 
before Christ. It is the first I have met will), which begins from the 
left. The reading of this inscription is, ' 4.^' 

•ANOAIKO : EMI : TO HEPM0KPAT02 : TO HPOKONESIO : KAFO : KPATEPA : 
KAIIIXTATON : KAI HE@MON : E2 IIPTTANEION : K AOKA : MNEMA : ZI- 
lETETZI : E'AN AE TI HAZXO MEAEAAINEN : AE O ZIFEIEZ : KAI MEHOEIZEN : 
HAIZOnOZ : KAI H AAEA^OI. • 


Id est, <PavoStKfi hfM t 5 'HgfteKgatTfff th ngOKOHirieu Kelyd Kam^arov^ xeu 

wgVTaitiov it iSattet £tygitv<ri. lay Se Tt Tfdr^u* fuXiSamty ie7 a 

Liytte?, Kai ft eiroitiarey o ’’Aicovet, Ha) oi aJ«X(p®#.* 


* I am the staiue of Phanodicus, the son 
of Herrooerates the Proconesian. I gave a 

cup, saucer, and a strainer, to serine as a 
moRUTuent in the Coui^c'l-house. , If I meet 


with any accident, it belongs to you, O Si- 
gean's, to repair me. I am the work of ^sop 
and hfs brethren.”— See some account of this 
inscription in ChishulPs Asiatic Antiqtiitics. 
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The Poustrophedon wn^ng ia said tp lave been disusm t Hsesi ^ our 
. hundred and fifty-seven years before Christ; inscriptions of the seventh 
\nd eighth ce^^tories before Chnst are generally from left to right.'* 

Thfe*jSfrh sp^men is from the inscription found by Mons.Toumefort, 
at the foot of a statue in the Isle of Deloj. It is engraven by Montfaucon 
in his ’Palseogmphia Graeca, p.l3!2; the reading is. 


OANTO AI0O EMI ANAPIAZ KAI TO S^EAAS ; 

Id est, *£v Tu x!&a eifu dvigtJts xa) to 

• • 

It may be^observed Uiat writing from the left hand, was current 
^amongst the Greeks a long time before*the Boustrophedon writing was 
ehtirely disusdd. This appears by the sixth, seventh, and eighth speci- 
mens of the second plate, which are of the eighth and ninth centuries* 
before Christ, and which are published in the fifteenth volume of the 
Memoirs of the French Academy of Inscriptions hnd Belles Lettres. 

Tlie reading of N° vi. is baziaees. etorroftvog^ IJikuvS^ou, 'AhxufJisvijg 

TukiKXov. , , 

« 

Kings. Theopompus, s<m of Nicander; Alcamenes, son of Talcclus. 

That of N^vii. is* nearly the same, baziaeee. T^tiiroi^irog 

*AXKX[JLBVfjf^ 

The inscriptiwSCNT viii. relates to the son and successor of Alcamenes: 

BASIAEEZ. ^lOirofAVog "NtKeivS^it, TloXvioo^og 'AXKUfAtveo. 


Kings. Theopompus, son of Nicander; Polydore, son of Alqpmenes. 

Monograms* and joined letters are of very high antiejuity amongst 
the Greeks. See plate II. N“3; and plate VI. N^l. — If it should be 
asked, at what period of time joined letters were introduced in ancient 
monuments; it is evident, that this practice was universal in tile mpst 
early ^es. Sufficient proofs of this fact appear in a -work publfehcd at 
Palermo in 1769* ftiti^ed, “ SicilicR Veferum Imcriptionum“ ^cc. At 
page 54 of this work, are many proofs of their being used in Syria, 
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Eg3/jpt;'and^reece; which ^r^ctice, wiU appear, was adopted by the ^ 
Etruscans, tW Romans, the Saxons,* and by most other nations. 

The MSS. of the Greeks, were usually written in ^pitals till the 
seventh century, and generally without any division 6£ worder ‘several 
written in this manner are still remaining in England: for instance, 
Plate III. contains a specimen of tlie Book of Genesis, which was 
brought from Philippi by two Greek bishops, who presented it to king 
Henry the Eighth, tdiling him at the same time, that tradition reported 
it to have been ’Origen's own book. Queen Elizabeth gave it to Sir 
John-Fortesciie, her preceptor in Greek, who placed it in the Cottonian . 
Library. It was almost destroyed by a fire which happened in that ' 
Library in the year 1731; but the specimen here given, was made while " 
die writing was in its original state, and before the parchment was 
contmeted by the fire. This ms. contained one hundred and sixty-five 
folios, and two hundred nnd fifty most curious paintings, twenty-one 
fragments of which were engraven by the Society of Antiquaries of 
London. The specimen is taken from the 14th chapter of the book 
of Genesis, v.*^!?, 18, 19, and 20; and is read as follows: 

( 17 ) St /Sao’iXcu; teSofiav” ci; wav ' 

Tiiertv avTa fitret to vires-giij/aci xvtov 
uvo ri}i KOTTtjf T» ^TSetkXoyeiM^ xoet 

Tuv (Saa-iXtav tuv juct* aurit sis riiv 
KoiXaSet 7ri}v ravt/' touto hv to ortSm 

fSetirtXsuv' ( 18 ) fteX^KTsStK (SeuriXtus 
^etXilfi t^ijveyKtv d^rous oivov ijv 

St ngtvg TV $u TV v^is'ou' ( 1 9) Keti tuXoyn ^ 

. <r tv Tov 'AfSfotfi veil tiortv' svXoyiifitvos 

AjS^ajtt Tu $u (zo) os nQivtv 

^ Origea WAS bom at Alexandria^ A.D. 186; and died atTyre^ A.D. See an account 
of him and fiiB works in Mosheim’s Ecclesiastical Hist* vol.i* p* 108. Lond* 1774* 

* cRTuvariJo'iVj lege eis o^va^.njo'tv* Sigma omissum est. ** 



p.nx4^lanfi^^pr&4iO ^ OnvweptF, t^iwiii>jhjHuttf^i Vpttmuatui f otho Ji ?. 

IS ^g^ jffuhutlur /iflea idS.atq^liUu^tiWiJam hJtoruwt fucUu^ zic • 

( -Oe /ve Mot V lti»f Htn Ow^\iD l^iuLtf-rf t" 

^^NeeN Ae BXClNeYCCOAOMco’NeiCYHMJ 
THCI N A'TtoMeTio’OYTTOCTpe'H'WKYTON 
m’OTH C KOTTHCrO V>CO!/LK\\Or6 MOFK’J^^ 

tcdn kkc « K.e o) NTtoN Mer^VroYe icth 


K 0 1 \ A ^ TH H C \V H * TO YT’O n'NTOfreAlON 

• * 

h'‘C!^cDN.* KxiMexVic e^eK&ACt \eYC 
^A\HM61tMNen<.eHVpTOYCKXIOI NONHN 

Ae'iepeYC'rOYOYTOYvS^icTOY KX»eYw>rH 

teNTONXBf AM KAieiTreN'evAorMMeNOc 

xBpxMTtfae'icBTcDY''|'icTa3* ode KT ice n 

XONOYPANO’NKXl’TMNrMN'KXieYAOrH 
T’ocoecoYsJficToc* oceAjCOKeNTOYce' 
xepoYccoY VTToxeipiOYccoi- KM eAco 
lieN XYTOJ A.e j-tNTHNKTTOTTXNTCON* 

i; u 4^ 

» . , 
uitufiufj'tmo Codice (ime^eoc; inHSUotheixi (}^area^Vmdohonenji,Tilxclhntofolu^ iAVlustnitoIXctitrtAf 

3 5HAeeK\6'^Aci\6yiccoApMa3weiccY 

vMTH CINAY TtbMeTXTOXM\CT]«'jS^lXyT( 
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Tov vfctpovltett yifp' k»i 1(^079 
TOg 0 * &( e et tSaitiv rovg t 

X^^ovg (rev vrre^ngtttg 9’ot* kui t$o 
'% Kfp aura isttuTfiP utto iretpTwv’ 


*» 


E^^xScv It ^uTiXtvg Soioftup etg avp 

aPTr/fftP etVTU fieru to eepetg-^tij/eet u'jto 


Although it is impossible to ascertain whether tliis book belonged to 
^^Origen or not, we agree in opinion with ,the learned ‘Dr. Owen, that it 
is^the oldest Greek ms. in England, and perhaps in Euroj>e: the forms 
of the letters are more ancient than tlie famous book of Genesis, preserved 
in tlie Imperial Library at Vienna," which is generally allowed to be at 
least fourteen hundred years old; a specimen of which ms. is given at the 
bottom of this plate. 

We recommend to those who may transcribe the jnost ancient Greek 
j^ss. to take great care that they do not mistake one letter for another. 
In this MS. the letters A, and A, are often so like each other as 
scarcely to be distinguished. The same may be said of tlie r and the T; 
indeed the librarii who transcribed the ancient Greek aiss. for their 
employers, very frequently mistook one of the above mentioned letters 
for the other. Dm^^n points out several inaccuracies in the writing of 
tjiis MS. which arc applicable to ancient Greek mss. in general; as the 
permutation, omission, and addition of consonants, the permutation of 
vowels and diphthongs, of which he gives several instances. . > ^ 

'riie ninth sjSecimen of plate II. is taken from the famous Codex 
Alexandriuus, which is reported to have been written about the middle 


* 0 ; lege fll cum lineola superiori qua deest, 
^ See D 1 ^. Owen’s preface his publication 
of Grabe’s Collation of this Lond. 

1777. 8 vo. » 

" See Lambcciiis^s Cat. (vol. iii. p. 2 .)*This 
MS. says Lambecius, is above one thousand 
three hundred years old. and is written upon 

/ t 


purple vellum^ in letters of gold and^ silver^ 
and consists of twenty-six leaves; the first 
twenty-four of which^ contain fragments of 
the book of Genesis, adorned with forty-eight 
pictures in water colours, which arc engraven 
involfiii. of his Cktal. printed at Vienna, in 
1670. . U 
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of l\}t^ fv/ortlv century, at Alejfiandria, by Th6dia, a noble EgyptiaiTlaRy 1 
This valuable ms. was sent by Cyril,* patriarch of Constantinople, to king 
Charles the first, about the year 1628, and is now preserved in the Royal 
Jiibrary in the British Museum;* this specimen is froxp the First Epistle 
of St.John, cliap.v. ver. 5. and^is to be thus read: 

< 

Tig ig’tv 0 Tov KotrfJLOv 

fi fjLifI 0 irigivm ert Ir.cnt; 

0 vlog rtf cvroc 

t ^ 

e SI vSetTos x-ou eufJLUTog' 


* The fourth plate, is taken from the Acts of the Apostles in the 
Bodleian Library at Oxford, and is believed to be the book which the 
Venerable Bede made use of in the seventh century, because it hath all 
those irregular Latin readings which, in his Commentaries on the Acts, 
he says were in his book; and no other ms. is now found to have them: 
this MS. seems to have been Avritten about the beginning of the fifth 
century. < 

Plate fifth, is taken from a most ancient ms. in Greek and Latin, 
in the Public Library at Cambridge. This ms. i^ generally believed to 
have been Avritlen in the fifth century; it is now best known by the name 
of Bcisa’s Testament, because it was given by him to the University, in 
1582.^ This specimen is taken from the third .l^^ter of St. Luke^s 
Gospel, ver. 22, and is to be thus read; 

1 * * eu^etvev xat KKTctfSttvett to wevfict 

re etyioy <ru/AXTtKa uSu ag ve^tg’tffatv ' u 
0tg avrey xat (pmtfv ik Tf/ vgetvit 
yeyeo’^ett v/eg ftou it <rv tyu iruifM^ev 
. ytytyy^Kot <re t/y Se Iijf 

et^^ofjttveg ug tvofAU^tro uvett ^ 

This MS. was published by the Beverend ^ Copceming this ms. seeCatal. mss. An- 
Mr.Woidc; late one of the, assistant librarians glise & Hibemise, pars ii. fol. 173; Blanchin’s 
in the British Museum, JitC simiH! cha- Evangd. Quadruplex, p.481. See also Wet- 
racters. stein’s Prolegom. Nov. Test. p.SO, ets'eqq. 



Z^rv Acconm\Ai^vt0l0rim^.Gr:luvC:in3ibl*.B(HiU4'im Ltuul F St k“ UK} 

Jix'i^sjLU'fecb- • 
p|{iNCi^SKG€g6oTuoi> oKf Aiepeyc 


S'ref *.Nd 
Si e Mien 
hAec 
JrTA 

hjtb e'v 
\6ill6 ait 


TCO CT6<1> 
6l A,f JL 
' nrxy'T jc 
oyT’oiC 
6>^el 
OLi.€64>H 


uim 

pH-^TRes 

eTfxTRes 

A-tionre 

6eus 

<5l,ORlA6 ^ 
uisvis esT 

• P^lTRI 
NOSTRO’ 

AbRxh ke 


'AA6\4>0I . 

KAinfTepeo 

AKOVOATe 

oeS 

THC-AX) XHC 
iuc|>0 H 

Toonpi . 

M 

ABpXfM 


bc^el^Obi' kc0NO]>q (tSTu vxyy^ 

,Br/L,e 3;. HeiiKA.MNXonpcTYY^T^H^'^ 

•Alpbaifeium^ Codicufbiiotrhortduitiit m3ihli:Cts^uiddbonm*ft' circa AD. 506 eaamUfun. 

/ \e2 HaiK ’ 




m SSmATTO: Mmcj aJ^CM S(X 

tn 3iM: 

. i-OtirrM 

TO^^^^OMCa>^^^3f^>^coelAa^c^^ctTepl|JT^^^ 
etc AVt*OM i^t<pfiotsiMMeKiroybYP^J*^3'f^^ 
reHecftA^i ykx:^ Moyfei^eraycnM^I^ 

^ere^«^ HK XceH MAC iHC cDceYon^* 
4ij»x6M0*^cc43ce NiOMei^e-poei im ai 
Y iOC ia3CH^ * 

n-oV lAlcoR 

*roV MAe^AT^ 

Tcy ©AeA^Ap 

Toy eAioYa. 

“ToV lA^eir^ . 

.^OV . CAAiCDX 

Toy pczicjoy 

ABFAiSXtl © I IKAlvn^'XG'rTp.CYV'V^^ X^CD 
AB rB c-:s.HeiiKAVtx* 5 .o n pcnr-y 4>^Y u/ 

CAelu^ OT desceiNid eRe,5^ V - 

»Sam c*t“u on cojtpoaolij^ic; ujKAc|UA 3 icolucr)bACD 
IM CLicn^uocsecn decAeio ^ , 

JPA<ctA on^ilmjr^^cuS^Ttiecpnodie 
ceNuiT'c qg^AUT-em iTO qu aSTi AN»>io}UJcn xxx* 

- 1 M cipiCM5 ^ffuideb AYtip eSZ^ 
cTititAS* loSqpb 

qtiljpuix I ACOl3 

OfWTTbAlS 


qtllJpUlf 

cjuiJpUiT 

quij«U4x 

dtjij*ufr 

qu4j«uir 

quij»uiT 


etCAZAK 
Gt% ud 
I AChlM 

<S'Xdoc 


Abed e J? q h i = I evt m oj> q jr^ J“ y u* x ^ x* 
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ViOf 


TOV 

laKOfjS 

rou 

■ MctOffatif 

0 

rou 


TOV 

EXi0jf 

TOV 

• la^eiv 

TOV 


TOV 



• * 

Calum. Et descendere Spin Sanctum^ corporali Jiguruy quasi columbaniy 
in eum: et vocem de codo factam: Filius meus est tuy ego hodie genui te. 
Erat auteni 3^ •quasi annorum xxx. incipiensy ut iMebatur esse Jilius 3o~* 
ciEPHy qm Juit 3 ACOBy qui fuit Matthan, qui Juit Feeazau, qui Juit 
Fliub, qui fuit 3 ACUiTS y qui fuit Saj>oc, qui fuit Azovl. 


Greek mss. were generally written in capitals till the eighth cchtury, 
and some so late as the ninth, though there is a striking dillerence in the 
forms of the* letters after the seventh century; several besides ^hese abovc- 
me’ntioned, are deposited in our public and private libraries: many more 
are preserved in various foreign libraries; we shall point out a few of 
them. — The fragment of St. PauFs Epistles, N“ 202, inter mss. Coislinianm, 
in the Royal Library ^ Paris, written in the fifth or sixth century. The 
fine copy of the Gfeq^Bible in the Vatican Library, N® 1209, written in 
the beginning of the sixth century. The famous book in the library of 
St. Basil in Switzerland, N* 145, written in the seventh century; and the 
Apocalypse in the same library, N“ 105. The Codex Colbertmus wMtteH 
in the eightlp century, partly in round and partly in square characters. 
The readings upon the Gospels, in the Vatican Library, N* 1067, written 
also in the eighth century. The Four Gospels in the Roy,al Librar^jr at 
Paris, (mter mss, Colbert.*N“5l49), written likewise in the eighth century? 
specimeiis of all which, are given by Blanchin, in his Evangeliaiium 
Quadruplex, parti, from y. 492 to p. 542;’ and partii. p.591. * 


r See Evang. Quadrupkx £atine verstonis Ibtiquse, RonAe, 1748 . 


T. 
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,^'VVe are of opinion that^Mss. written in capitals, witjiout any division 
of words, may be older than they are supposed to be; for mss. that were 
written before the seventh century, differ very little fronl*each other. In 
all the Greek mss. above--mcntioned are both round imd cornered letters. 
Xhe letters of ancient Greek inscriplions are usually square or cornered;* 
those of the mqst ancient mss. are many of them round; the reason is 
obvious, because cornered letters arc more easily carved upon hard 
substances, and round letters are more expeditiously made upon papyrus, 
vellum, dir other sofit materials. 

Great alterations took place in the mode of Greek writing in the 
eighth, ninth, and tentli centuries: towards the latter end of the last, 
small letters were generally adopted. See specimens ten, eleven, and 
Iwelve, in plate 11. 

The tenth specimen in plate II. is taken from a fragment of an 
Evangelisterium in the Bodleian labary at Oxford; (ms. Laud C.92), 
which may be read; 


Sa IH ; ZH. 2* OlONOE 

tKVPog ' 

Oti waj 0 v^m e- < 

avTOV refTreivu . . . 


This ms. was written in the ninth century; the characters are very similar 
to MS. N“ 1522, in the Vatican library, a specimen of which may be seen 
in Blanchinus^s Evangeliarium Quadruplex, pars i. fol. 492. pi. II. 

^ The eleventh specimen in the same plate is taken from an Evange- 
listcrium in the Bodleian library, (inter mss. Baroc. N“202): tliis ms. 
was written in the tenth century, and is to be read as follows; 


* This rule i? not without exception; for 
bccasionaily, round letters art* to be found 
upon Greek inscriptions. For instance; upon 
^ ^the Epitaph on Marcus Modius, in* the time 
of Augustus, preserved at Wilton, sonic sig- 
mas are round, and some are cornered.— The 
same may be observed, j'with rcspecti^to the 
must ancient inscription on the sarcophagus, 


in the same collection, where Ceres is teaching 
the method of sowing com; there is not only 
the round sigma, but the round e^isilun also; 
and this inscription was made in tlie time of 
ih^ir best A-ork at Athens. — Vide the Wilton 
MS.* in my library, p. 130,Sa|^.— Other in- 
stances of round and cornered '^tters upon 
marbles, appear in theMarmor.O!^'on^ &c. 
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Ex xxra ^ * 

EiTTCF 0 Kv^os + ^STt{ 

6 tXit orria-a 
Mx axoXxS^eiv 
etTfct^vtiratr^u t . . » ^ 

The twelfth and last specimen in plate II. is taken from a sis. in tlic 
same Library, writcn in the year 904 or 905, and is to lie thus read ; 


Kavove; ruv cr etytm v^eov rap ep $tpacca 
<rvpiX$0PTu , '‘to v^ore^op 

*H TIf $flP T^ITIJ 0<XXJUCVIX1} <ruFo^' 


Greek mss. written in and since the eleventh century, are in small * 
letters, and very much resemble each other, though exceptions to this 
rule occasionally, yet rarely occur. In the library of Emanuel College 
in Cambridge, is a ms. fragment of the Psalms* wfitten in very singular 
characters, partly Greek and partly X^lin; a specimen of which is given 
in plate VI. N°2; which may be read thus; 

* • Eif TO TiXoe Virtf TUP 

Xtjpup iJpet?iftoe Tu utru(p‘ 

A>wXA<ff0'^( TU $u TU l3ot 
6u ifiup : eiXetXet^iTt tu &u 
H atcujS 

AajSfTf iJ/UXftUP XC foTB TVjLC- 
TFetPOP ^uKTt^iOV Tt^irPOP 
fjktTU Ki^a^as 

^aXTfKretTi tp psoftpia tretX^ 
w vtyyi : sp tVTPifiu ii/tiga seg- 


TOif H^flUP 


Flourished letters sometimes, tliough seldom, occur in Greek mss.* 
of the thirteenth, fourteenth, and fifteenth^ cepturies: those in plate VI. 
N^S, are taken from k Pijalter in the Bodleian Library, ms. Croftiwcll,* * 
(N® 13). This MS. was written in the year 1405.' 

/ • • \ ■ 

V. Catal. mss. Angl. bl Hib. p.42, N"289. 
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^<l’fiere is a great variety of abbreviations in Greek mss. written be- 
tween the tiiutli and the fifteentli centuries. Those in plate VI. N” 4, are 
taken from Cromwell’s Psalter above-mgitioned, and ironwanother Psalter 
amongst Sir Thomas Bodley’s mss. in the same libraiy (NE. B. 2, n. 17) 
wjritten in the tenth century. These mss. contain, not only a great 
variety of abbreviations, but also a multitude of symbols and arbitrary 
marks, which are well worthy the attention of those, who are curious in 
Greek mss.** A Lexicon JDiplomaticum for tlie Greek abbreviations, from 
Greek m#s. upon thp plan of that published by Waltherus for the Tiatin, 
Avould be highly useful.' 

A Lexicon of this kind w£fe compiled by John Caravalla, a Circasian, 
* for Dr. Mead, which was presented to me by the late Ibrd Sandys, and 
is in my mss. library. 

Accents were used to mark the time and duration of sounds, heard 
in succession; they ate rarely to be found in Greek mss. till the seventh 
or eighth centuries. The most ancient Greek poets were well versed in 
rhythm, and accentuation; both Plato and Pythagoras speak of the 
science. Uephestion, Avho lived in the time of the empeforVerus, in 
the second century, composed rhythmical canons, Avhich are still to* be 
found in his Manual.' Aristides Quintilianus tveats very particularly of 
accents or rhythm. The ingenious Dr. Burney hath giv'en. us many 
curious particulars concerning the science of rhythm among the ancients.* 
We are fully of opinion, that the use of accents among the Greeks, is 
much more ancient than some writers will allow. f 


•. T Die Arcadians used the Ionic manner of wri tin g 

Arcadian Letters. . , . ^ , 

in early times. It is easy to concdivc, that the 

Corinthians ivere soon acquainted with the mode of writing, practised by 

tliey* neighbpurs the Arcadians, as Arcadia was the inland part, and 

Corinth was situated upon the Isthmus, of Peloponnesius. Damaratus 


^ Concerning abbreviations in Greek mss. 
sec Montfaucon’s Palaeoaraphia Grteca^ p.345 
to 370. ^ • 

® Lexicon Dipl. Gottingen, 1746, F®. 

* f 


^^The work is de re Suidas Jul. Ca- 

pitolinus. "V • 

s S^e his General History of Music, vol.i. 
from p .71 to g.86. • ' * 

• / ' 




LIBK 


m 







^ 6iCTOirCAOC yrt-hp^fO/^ SSi JSS 

lOwl fytzy Viv^dm 

H 4 KU/B: 

j^orwe-refoy^^r '\^/^€ft 6 ‘tit» 
toOIHOH:*hlJf^Pj| ON Ytfp'arvou 
f^"mtlu^<upa/c:~' ^ 

C\cujjTarlCQ/'r^H 60 tHHXCXJ C-iP 

vnrr*j: BH(Sicia^t.Y^l?ca^o^ , 

"rOlC HCPM : 



T^yv j^oDfoy^S^vvm) 


as^ « 
i^u 2 


^«J*Spa«ini 

^'c 

^ 2 r rt C« » 
' 3 rtr<;^&Q 0 >a 

n ^ &* 

kJ oeqp(i)|r ( 


^VWMOSOL 


a/ 




S ^>5 , 
• 4 %i 

•*W 35 ib 

«Sfj< s® 

'^32 

^>T-l 

*=< 


^ e • 

Mp&pa 

C 5 (^WU 3 CtOS 

\'2 ^ Ix^ 

ift 6 ^. 
d 2 :kcfjsi 

iub cnuf. 
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» • 
of Corinth brought these letters to Tar^iHinium, where he settled; and 
his son Tarquinius Priscus, the fifth king of the Romdns, Vjaused thrift 
to be establiahed in his dominions, about the year before Christ 560, 
The Arcadian alpliabet consists only of nineteen letters; the G, of the 
most ancient Roman form, stands in the place of the C; V, V, in the 
place of F; C in the place of K; and F, W, X, Y,^ Z, are not in this 
alphabet. Tlie Arcadian alphp<bet in plate I. is taken from tlie Nouveau 
Trait6 de Diplomatique, plate VII. p. 654.^ The letters are the same as 
those upon the Eugubian tables, which are written in Latin qharacters. 


^ T The most respectable authors both ancient and 

Of the Latin or , ' „ i . , ^ i 

T, T modem, are generallv agreed, that the Latin lettefs 

Roman Letters. , . , ® .i" •• . 

are derived from the Greek. Pliny (Iib. vii. c. 58. 

de Uteris antiquis), says, Veteres Grcecas Juisse easdem penl‘ quoe mine sunt 
Latinie; and Tacitus (Annal. lib. ii.) asserts, ptjhrma Uteris Latinis, qua 
oeterrinm Griecorum. The Latin, alphabet is said to have originally 
consisted of sixteen letters, as mentioned in plate 1.* The G at first was 
• supplied by C, which stands in its place, and K was edhtinued in the 
old Roman alphabet; but after G was added, C was generally used for 
it, and then K was thought a superfluous letter. The letters F and H, 
are frequently excluded the Latin alphabet. The Latins, in ancient 
times, had no sound for the V, but that of a voAvel: they supplied the 
Greek T by their V, when they wrote Greek words in Latin charac ters. 

I The consonant V, Avas the .®olic Digamma, and answered in poAver 
to the Phenician Vau, and the Latin F. The Latins used the F, to 
express the sound of the V consonant, as Fotum, Firgo^ iorVotunfl, Virgo; 
but when they used V for a consonant as Avell as a vowel, it afterwards 
became aq F, or the P aspirated, answering to the Greek 4*. The Greeks 
tendered theV consonant, by the diphthong cu. , 

The Q was rcckoillBd a double letter CV,- and AA'as anciently pro- 
nounced like C; the Sabines and Etrqrians never used it, says Mr. 
Jackson, (vol. iii. p. 177i; but it was an ancient I^atin letter, anch though 
not in primitive Latin alphabet, yet it is in the Arcadi^. Peter 
Diaco^s, the grammarian,* (inter Auctor. ling. Lat. p. 1498), says, that 
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Augustus first took the letters Y and Z frpm the Greeks, which;were not 
li^ed by the RoiAans before his time; but, instead of them, they wrote 
S S for Z, and I for Y. Priscian, in his grammar, says,(cY‘ was added 
to the five Latin vowels, for the notation of Greek proper names. 

Peter Diaconus relates, tlujt the letter X was introduced into the 
Roman alphabet, m the time of Augustus; and that before his reign, 
the Romans supplied die want of it, by, the letters C and S. Peter is 
mistaken; for we find the letter X, in the Duileian pillar, inscribed in 
the year pf Rome 494, and 259 before Christ. See more examples in 
Norris's Cenotap. Pisan, (p. 447 to 449*) Mr. Jackson shews that the 
Y was also used before the reign of Augustus, though probably it was 
dot much older. 

* I’he double UU is a letter unknown, as to form and place, in the 
alphabets of the ancient Hebrews, Greeks, Romans, and Goths. Tliis 
letter is peculiar to the^norfhern languages and people, and particularly 
to the nations who are of Teutonic aad Sclavonic original. 

Having thus briefly spoke of the Roman lettere, we shall now speak 
of their writing in different ages. — 'lo begin with writing in cUpitals, by 
which is generally understood, a superior and majestic kind of writing; 
the name is derived from the custom of placing such characters at the 
heads of books, chapters, and paragraplis. The most ancipnt. mss. 
were in capitals; and characters of this kind were in general use for 
^records, &c. from the earliest times, to the middle of the fifth century; 
though smaller characters were occasionally used, for ordinary subjects 
that required dispatch. 

« Writing in capitals may be divided into various kinds; into square, 
which are found interspersed in several ancient monumental ihscriptions, 
and are very common on seals until the eleventh and twelfth, centuries; 
round, which w^cre used by the ancients in books and public monuments, 
and were preferred to the^square in the thirteenth century ; sharp, which 
consist of oblique and angulai* lines; cubical, which are very lor^, and 
^vhich have been used as initials in some mss. Elegant capitals, which are 
found on ancient marble and brass monuments, in scarce mss and the 
titles of the best printed books. «The ancients chiefly used them on coins. 
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Thes^fine characters began ;to acquire gfaceful proportion, and make 
near approaches to perfection, two dbnturies before Caes&r. They had th6 
«Je possessiom of medals, in which no otlier letters were admitted; and 
attained to the highest degree of beauty and elegance under Augustus. 
Their fbmis were fixed and preserved, wiUiout any material change, to the 
fifth century; for though they were much less gcneially used from the 
third century, they arc not ,^upposed to have been disused entirely, 
before the time of Theodosius the younger, who reigned to the year 450 . 

Tlie Rustic capitals were bold, negligent, and unequal, cqpiposed of 
strokes generally oblique, sometimes extravagant, and always inelegant. 
I’hey appear to have constantly had admirere in Rome, and continually 
displayed tlieifiselvcs on broiiije and marble, though entirely excluded 
from medals. Towards the middle of the second c;entury they were so * 
far improved, as to have sometimes no unpleasing effect; but, when 
compared with elegant writing, they still jippCared barbarous. The 
genenil good taste that had displayed itself, even in rustic writing, was 
soon foilo\ved by a glaring depravity, though witl> similar gradations. 
•It was introduced into mss. and constantly maintained Its ground in 
them, during a long succession of ages; whilst regular and elegant 
writing had a much sliorler reign. It must, however, be confessed, that 
it is rankly called Rustic with propriety in mss. and only on account of 
a certain analogy in the cut and form; it flourished there for five or six 
centuries, with a*degrce of elegance which it had not displayed on cither 
*metal or stone. 

Writing in Rustic capitals was constantly preserved, and with less 
alteration than other modes, until the tenth or eleventh <0001017: ff»r 
though Chhrlemague, ^vith judicious ;seal, had introduced a happy 
change in \yrritiiig, this however was still in use in mss. 

In the tenth and eleventh centuries it lost a part of tlie advantages 

which supported it; and, being much corrupted aftcrwartls, was at 

length confounded with the modern Gothic. This is understood ’ to be 
® ...» • * 
confined to inscriptions, yind to the titles of mss.; it is not to be sup-’ 

posed tha^«any manuscript was written entirely in capitals in iht; times 

last me^ioned. • • 
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As to the forms of those letters which are termed Nationai^ Capitals, 
&ey are nothing more than the Roman capitals, adapted to the taste 
and fancy of different nations. It would be too tedious to'^ enter into a 
discussion of all those different variations; it is su^cient to observe, 
that there are very few mss. posterior to the sixth century, entirely 
written in capitals; and it is to be p];csumcd, that there can be none 
of a later date than the eighth. The titles of the pages in capitals in 
a MS. that is likewise iu capitals, are strong indications of very high 
antiquity. 

The four first specimens of plate VII. are from mss. written in Roman 
capitals. «. 

• N"I. is taken from a ms. in the Royal library at Paris (N“152, 
^ fol. 30). Explicit Commentariorum in Hieremia Liher sextusfeliciter. Amen. 

N"1I. is taken from a ms. in the Abbey of St. Germain de Pref, 
(N^TIS). These characters are somcAvhat rustic. I)e eo quod scriptum 
est haec lex, peccati in loco in quo jugalantur holocausta Occident, et id quo 
peccati est, et cetera. 

N®I1I. is- taken from a very ancient ms. in the Royal* library at 
Paris, (N°8084); and is written iu rustic capitals, which characters are 
entirely different from the writing called Uncial, gr rounded letters. 


HYMNUS OMNIS HORAE. 


Da puer plectrum choraeis 
Ut canam fidelibus 
Dulce carmen & melodumj 
Gresta insignia: 


Hunc Camoena ncstra solum 
Pangat, hunc laudet lyra. 

Xps est, quern Rex sacerdot 
Ad futurum protinus. 


N“ IV. is taken from the ms. Palatin. Virgil, (N“ 1631), in the Vatican 
library, written in the fourth or fifth century. 


Tc quoque m^gna pales, et te memoranda cxnemus 

Pastor ab Amphyso suos silvae manesque Lycaei. 

* • 


The*^fifth specimen, is taken from the famous Florence Virgil, written 
in the year 498. In this ms. the i is used for the e; as OMNislor omnes, 

I * \ 




T ^6UC>T6TlA?sAew 

B t)t£OC\yjd bSCRVBtUMISTl^AIcif'S'prCCAIimkco 

1 Ncmc^mG AbiNTutmo Idcmistao cci bw THtb‘ 

CyuopECCivTJEStFrCETBA • 


to HY.A\NV5O>:\HiSM0PvXt ^ ^ 

UL^alK^KU MCKOMH SVTTM NA Mi I^ldrSd- 

. I)VjLcf,CAmENiTMI,bD\rM,C.ri.lAXTlIN^ IGNIA 
KUOCAMOENA,MOJIJIAAoIam/\NGAT,KWcUv!)!iIy 
-M xB£iI{jymi£XAACE3iIOiAfitrT'ilXHP^0TINVI5 

n'hQU0aVfAliMlMf5£IimfjVjU)R^ 

JASl0RAB'AAA:tWlr50SV0ijaVAfAU>3£SQU£lTCAfL 

• _ 

y HMS^MERwITDIVW.vjESTR.V lMCECtNI5SlPOEI\AA DviMSED£TETGRlVClLtri6CElL>vMTFXl 
• XHIBISCO p(lRIDl5>40Sa2^EcF'NC<FTl5M?Ocl M \G M-lo . C^LL0C'AJVJ5^M0R:T^^TyM 
M-1HlCRF5CtTlKiKORAS;C^V4*XNTVlMMERE NOUO\irR.»Dl55FSuBiaTMNfVJS * 


.m j-'e tnihla/r Jjit: C<vfvital:Lo-n^e{f^V(ixif'to?n ex MSS. no- 

au6GtK\iTkl«rR15UERISlN WO bBROSCRip^TU’SlCl^ia- 

-pi6N<Te IJNl 


IIDOOII PWRIS • 

^^pilii^'^fsfSSC!,lWxi«5Ri5om o«iRH6'^i^pgUW^Ncr^'^mmE 

bmoIaiere 
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and the are always distinct, ^and not ee; tlie d is frequently trritten 
instead of b. * • * • . 

Haec sat erit divae vestrum cecinisse poetam 
^Dum scdet. £t gracil> fiscellam tcxit hibisco 
Pierides, vos haec facietis maxima gallo. 

Gallo cujus amor tantum mihi crescit in horas. 

Quantum vere novo^ virtdis se subicit alnus. 


The eighth plate contains specimens of the capital lettei’s used in the 
most ancient copy of the Rule of St. Benedict^ which is said to have been 
brought into England by St. Austin in the sixth centpry, and i8«ow pre- 
served in tjhe Bodleian library among Lord Hatton’s mss. (N^PS,) of 
Avhich MS. we shall speak presently. * 

This plate furnishes us Avith curious examples of the capital letters * 
used in Italy, in the decline of the Roman empire. 


Roman Uncials. 


The term Uncial is of no great antiquity; it Avas 
introduced by tliose Avho have treated of ancient 
Avritings, to distinguish those mss. which are Avritten iA large round cha- 
racters, from those written in pure Capitals. The Avord Uncial, probably 
took its rise from the mss. that Avere written in such letters as are gene- 
rally used for the heads and titles of chapters, which were called by the 
Librarii, oi; Book-Avriters, Liters Initiales, but Averc not capitals, which 
words the ignorant Monks and Schoolmen mistook for Literce Unciales.* 

’ In plate XVI. there arc both Capitals^ Initials, and Small hetters; and 
also in plate XVIII. (N"3, and 5.) 

. -Striking as the disparity appears between Capital and Uncial Letters, 
they have been fijequently confounded; llie former are square, anH the* 
latter for the^most part round. It is true, indeed, that Uncials are large, 
and so far resemble Capitals ; but they are otherwise not at all similar. The 


* Mr. Casley truly says^ that letters i, 
m, Uf and are usually written both in old 
and moden>MSS. so as not to be distinguish- 
ed, when they come together, but b;^ the sense: 
thus the word Minimum^ is written with fif- 
teen parallel strokes, all alike, joined together. 
This might easily occasion the^mistsdee of 
writing WTzda/e, for initiale; foi%^ to the dif- 
ference of t and c, most writers from the twelfth 


to the fifteenth century made very little, and. 
some none at all; and even those who did 
make a difference, commonly wrote initiale 
with a c. In the twelfth century, som^ writers • 
began to make a small hair-stroke over the e, 
sometimes straight, hut oftener oblige, which 
dwindlod into a single point in the fifteenth 
century. See the preface to the Catalogue of 
the Royal library, p^es 8, & 16. 
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cliaracterisic difference of Uncials, consists in the ronndness qf the nine 
following leftersi viz. A, D, E, G, H, M, Q, T, U; the rest of tne Letters 
B, C, F, I, K, L, N, O, P, S, X, Y, Z, arc common to both^Uncials and 
Capitals: this is proved by comparing the Letters in plates' VII. and VIII. 
witli those in plates IX. and X. 

^ Uncial writing began to be adopted about the middle of the fifth 
centuiy; and, as it required little ingenuity and much patience, it was 
preferred to the running hand in barbarous times. From tlie close of the 
sixth century to the middle 'Of the eighth. Uncial \mting generally pre- 
vailed, except amon'gst men of business in ordinary transactions, which 
required dispatch. 

, If a MS. is entirely in Uncials, it may very well be supposed prior to 
< the close of the ninth century. A manuscript in U ncials, without any 
ornaments to the titles of the books, at the beginning of a treatise, or 
round the initials of a paragraph or break, is of good antiquity. 

Ornaments to the titles of pages, and ornamented lettcis, are found 
as early as the sixth century ; they w’^ere much in vogue in the eighth and 
ninth, as w’ill appear by inspecting plates IX. XIV. XV. XVII. and XVIII. 
If the titles are in small Uncials, in a ms. of true Uncials, they are 
marks of at least equal antiquity: See plate IX. N®I. 

Tlie fourth and fifth plates contain specimens of Uncial letters w^ritten 
in die fifth century, which have been spoken of before. The=first speci- 
men in the ninth plate, is taken from a copy of the rules of St. Benedict, 
preserved m the Bodleian library amongst Lord Hatton’s mss. (N“93,) 
written in the fiftli, or in tlie beginning of the sixth century, and is to 
be retid thus: 

LXVIIII. Ut in Monas- 
terio noil praesumat 
alter alterum defendere 

recavendum est ne quavis occasione ' 

praesumat alter alium defendere 
' Monachum in Monasterio. 

The second specimen, in the same plate, is taken from a psalter in 
the Cottonian library, (vesp. A. 1.) which is reported to have been brought 
into England by St Augustin. 

Verba cantici hujus in die qua eripuit eui^ DKs 
De manu omi^ium ioSruui ejus^et de manu Saul/* 






, ^ J'a^.JL .p. 9 ‘A. 

Ex^LUwlEvanqeliorum ittPt^fL Coll. C. C. C^l^l 


t 




iNpiUNCipioeiCM- l^Wihocnocnjssus 
' ueiiBuao* £B5cuiNoa3eN 

enieKBOnaafoi « ~ ^omwacNNes 

hiciieNrnN'ieerD 
c^nfiiMitBua) . awNnjaxrries 

boaeiuajvpiiiN 

cipma^uSaS) ’ir'lwpRiwicipioaix'r 
oc»Nj>pe|t|psiF ueRBUcn; 


jaucrOkBUMT e}^&K»ucnefua»j>ud 

. ermnemeofilS^’ 6mi 

earmiM^ erweRxru^tBucn} 

qacOpkCTucDesT bpceiuqr^ipiu'NC^io 
IN IPSOCJIIMUOr JLpudd*Qr>$ 

e<iuriWal«t«Kl« ocoNixp^ipsuxx'jac 

cniMuon ,o_- 

T>K»40c*4pKeb<" erfutnrx€tva;t.who 
penutn onmacoi ' 

CDJfp6(;HlllVIN0i 

ILSTTXJVJX EH 

X B c e e p q c la y I, ^ co\ n n o p 

q R s * 1 ' ti X "Y * • X' 


qacOpkCTCKDesT 
INipsourneRw 
eaiuri3k^>xil<tvi^ 
cni»iu(» ' 
eil4ixrN*ieNeqRi9 
l^oer 


V 
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ET Dj/xjT 

Dilegam l^)nc virtus mca^ Dne firmameiitum meum^ ct refugiiim mdlim et liberator 
meus, Deus xnefeili^ adjutor meus^ sperabo in eum. 

P ENA est pculos 

Mirabilia testimohia tua Dne 
ideo scrutata est ea anima mea 
Declaratio sermonum tuorum 
inluminat me^ et intellectum •dat 
parvulis. ^ 

The tenth plate contains specimens "of two manuscripts written in 
Roman Unciahs, which St. Gregory the Groat sent into England by Stt 
Augustin, in the sixth century: these were preserved in what was called 
the Bibliotheca Gregoriana^ in St. Augustinus abbey, at Canterbury, and 
wore always considered as the books of St. Augusthi, as the annals of that 
church testify. At the time of ,llic dissolution of religious houses, 
Matthew Parker, archbishop of Canterbury, removed the first of these 
•iMss. to Uftj library of Corpus Christi College, in Cambriflge, where it 
now remains, llie second fell into the hands of the Eord Hatton, and 
was placed with the rest of his mss. in the Bodleian libraiy. 

^ Tlie specimens here given, arc taken from the beginning of S. John’s 
gospel, and are to be read thus: 

'm • 

In principio erat verbiim et verbum erat apud Din, etDs erat verbum. Hoc erat in prin- 
cipio apud Din. Omnia per ipsu facta sunt, et sine ipso factu esl nihil quod factum est. 

** In ipso vita erat et vita erat lux hominum, et lux in tenebris lucet, et tenebrae qum no^ 
comprehenderUht. 

Fuit homo missus a Do cui nomen erat Johannes. Hie venit in testimonium ut 

tes • . « . . 

# 


The second specimen in plate XIV. is taken from a part of the 
gospels*in the church of Durham, written in Roman Uncials in the sixth 
century. . • . > 


Inde ci secuii sunt eum 
Multi et curavit eo^ 
Omnes et praecipi/eis 
Ne manifestum eum 


. . . Num quid hie ost filius David • 
Pharissei autem. audien- 
tes dixeruitf hie non jQcit 
Demones nisi in Beltebud. 
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The eleventh plate contains sj^ecimcn of a most ancient copy of the 
four gospela preserved in the Haileian library, (N* 1775,)^ which Mr. 
Wanley, with great reason says, was written in Italy abo<e eleven hun- 
dred years ago.’' 

Quoniam quidam multi 
conati sunt ordi- 
nare narratione 
quae in nobis con- 
pletae sunt reru 
Sicut tradiderunt 
< nobis 

qui ab initio ipsi vide- 
runt et minis- 
stri fuerunt 
c Sermonis 

Visum est et mihi 
. assecuto a principio 
' omnibus 

diligenter ex ordine 
tibi scribcre 
optimo Theofile 
ut cognoscas eorum 
verborum de 
quibus erudi- 
tus es veritate 

t Fuit in diebus Hero- 

dis Regis Judeae 
Sacerdos quidam 
nomine Zaccharias.* 

' The nature of the vellum on which these mss. in Roman Uncials are 
written, the forms of the letters, and the colour of the ink, differ,greatly 
from the mss. which are known to have been written in England, as will 

appear hereafter. Johannes Diaconus, iq his life of Gregory tlie Great, 

*■ ^ 

y See the catalogue of the Harl. mss. N® 1775. I conceive ♦his ms. was written about the 
latter end of the sixth, or^,the beginning of the seventh century. \ 

* The orthography of tl^s original, though incorrect^ is preserved. 
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(cap. 37») .mentions the books lyhich^at Pope sent into England by 
St.Augustft^ 

In the sixMi, seventh, and eighth centuries, many mss. were written 
in Italy, as well as tp other parts of Europe, in characters which approach 
nearer to small letters than those last desoribed, called Demi-Uncials. 
This form of ^vriting was discontiftued in the ninth century, and though 
it had several letters of the Uncial kind, yet there is great difference in 
the fonns of many of them, as will appear by a comparison of plates IX. 
X. and XI. witli the specimen marked N''2, in plate XV. which is taken 
from fragments of the gospels of St. John and St. Luke, in the library of 
Corpus Christ! College, Cjmibridge: in the beginning of the book is the 
following passage, in the hand writing of Matthew Parker, Archbishop* 


v 


of Canterbury. Fragmentum quatuor Evangeliorum. Hie liber olim missus 


h Gregorio Papa ad Augiistinum Archiep* sed sic mutilatus. 

I'his specimen is taken from St.John^s gospel, 'chap. i. ver. 6, and 7» 
and is to be read. 


Full homo missus a Do^ cui nomcn crat 
Johannls. Hie venit in testimonium^ ut 
testimonium perhiberet cle Lumino, ut 
omnes crederent per ilium. Non crat 


*"'*“'"* The wprds in this ms. are sometimes divided, and many letters are 
parallel with each other, as in the words per ilium. 

Roman small The small letters succeeded the JDemi-Uncial, and 
LETTERS. continued with many variations till the invention of 
they resemble very much the small characters, which our 
I printers call Roman. Many circumstances concur, to prove clearly, that 
they were occasionally used before the subversion of the Roman empire, 
in affairs of, business wliich required dispatch. They were aftei^vards 
adopted by all the nations of Europe, under different forms, according 
to their respective taste smd genius. Small letters were generally used iil 
the ninth century. Tlie psalter of Alfred the Great, now in my library, 
is written in Roman smaJJ letters, probably by some ecclesiastic from* • 

• ‘ See some account of the mss. engraven by H. Wanley, p.<71, 172, 173.* See also 

in plates VITI. IX. and X. in ^de*»'^lccle- Nasmith’s Catal. of the mss. in C. C. Coll, 
stasdeal History, by Smith, c. 29. app. library, C^ibridge, p.^320. 
p.690, and in the Catal. lib. septentrionSlis, 
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Italy in liis service; a specimen whiph is given in plate 
Dne exaudi*oraiione meam, et clamoP mens ad te veniat. AnotJ|?r^Sr specimen 
of Roman small lettei’s of the lenlli^ ccintury is given in:'' the twentieth 
plate, from a psalter in the Lambeth* library, (N“ 1 .) Z>ne exaudi ora- 
tioiw meamy et clamor mem ad At veniat', noti avertas fadem tuam a «we, in 
qtiacumq; die tribulor inclina ad me anPem tud. 


_ , „ Dunne tlie ninth, tenth, and eleventh cen- 

MiXF.D CllARACTEltS. « . • ti i j 

^ tunes, many mss. were w’^ntten m Lngland 

in characters similar to those used in France and in Italy in those 
ages ; they are of a mixed nature, and are partly Roman, partly Longo- 
• bardic, and partly Saxon. These mss. were probably written by eccle- 
siastics who had been educated abroad. These observations will be 
verified, by an inspection of plate XIX.N"2, 4, and 5, and the alphabets 
in plates XII. and XIII. See also plate XX. 7» and several specimens 
t)f charters in plate XXIII. which corroborate what is here asserted. 

Having spoken of the Roman letters, the rest of the alphabets which 
arc suppc.xJ to be derived from the Creek, now require our attention. 

The alphabet of the ancient Gaulish lettcni is given in the first plate, 
and we have nothing to add concerning them, to what hath already been 
said at p. 56‘, 57» in the foregoing chapter. 

The ancient Spaniards, before their intercourse with the Romans, 
used letters nearly Greek. Don Nassarre, principal librarian to the kiug 
of Spain, has given us this alphabet, consisting* of twenty-four letters, 
taken from coins and other ancient monuments.® This last-menli„oned 
alphabet, is to be distinguished from those letters which were afterwat^,. 
brought into Spain by the Moors or Saracens, and which are imme- 
diately derived from the Arabic,** and do not in the least resemble those 
given us by Don Nassarre. 

t 

. p The ancient Goths were converted to Christi- 

NciENT oTiiic. Greek priests, and they probably 

introduced their letters with their religioQ, about the reign of Gallienus. 

c 

^ The title is written in Roman capitals of ^ Univ, de la Polygraph. Esp, 

the ninth century. T|ie intcrlin^ary Saxon prolog. fol. 6.\jt seq. c 

version shall be noticed m its proper place* ^ See N. T* Dipl, vol.i. p.675. 
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Towards the middle of the fliird century, Ascholius, bishop of Thessa> 
lonica, anti a Greek priest naihed Jmdins, spread Christianity among 
the Goths ;^e former of these is ipuch extolled by Basil the Great, and 
the latter % Epiphanius.' The ancient Gothic alphabet is given in the 
first plate, which dbnsisted of sixteen letters; they are so similar to the 
Greek, that their derivation cannot be doubted. • 

Those writers are certainly mistaken, avIio attribute the invention of 
the Gothic letters to Ulphilas, bishop of Moesia, who lived in the fourth 
century. The gospels translated by him into the Gothic language, and 
written in ancient Gothic characters about the year 370, were^formerly 
kept in the library of the monastery of Werden; but this ms. is now 
, preserved in the library at Upsal, and is known among the learned, by^ 
the title of the Silver Book f>f Ulphilas, because it is bound in massy 
"^jil vcr. Several editions of this ms. have been printed. Sec a specimen 
of it in Hickes’s Thesaurus, vol. i. pref. p.8. Dr.JIickes positively dis- 
allows this translation to be Ulphil’s, but says it was made by some 
Teuton or German, cither as old, ^r perhaps older than Ulphil; but 
whether this was so or not, the characters are annarent ly of Greek 
dtiginal. 


Figure. 

Power, 

Figure. 

Power. 

A. 

A. 


o. 

15 

B, 

n 

p. 

r 

G. 

0 

Q. 

d. 

D. 

K 

R. 

6 

E. • 

S 

S. 

p 

F. 

T 

T. 

^ Q 

G. J. or Y. 


Til. 

h. 

H. 

n 

U. 

V &i 

I. 

u 

CW. and some 

• 



times in the 

• 



middle of 




words c. 

K 

K. 

V 

W. and 

X 

L. 

X 

CH. or X. 

. M 

M. 

z 

Z. 


N. 




* $ee Mascou's Hist, of t^dCSowt Germans, vol.i. p.383, and vol.ii. p,412. 
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Runic Authors are muc| divided, as to the antiquity of the 
Runic characters*; soTie suppose them to -be very ancient, 
whilst others contend, that they arc more modem thai^^he ancient 
Gothic; several writers affimi, that they were brought fmm Asia by the 
celebrated Woden. Olaus Wormius and Rudbeck contend, that they are 
older than the Greek. Mr. Wise (p.1^6) says, that the Runic letters are 
found on coins, and on stone monuments, some of which may be near 
two thousand years old. lie also supposes this alphabet to have been 
exceedingly ancient, and tliat it was formed from some alphabet of the 
Greeks, Whilst it consisted of sixteen letters only, and before they had 
left the Eastern way of Avrilin^, from the right hand. 

The judicious Celsus was of opinion, that the Runic letters were 
nothing more than Roman letters, with the curves changed into straight 
lines, for the case of engraving on hard substances.' The celebrated 
Mr. Gibbon, author of the History of the Decline and Fall of the Roman 
Empire (vol. i. p.265,) says, that the oldest Runic inscriptions are sup- 
posed to be of the third century; and he adds, that the most ancient 
writer, >YhQ. mentions the Runic characters, isVenantius Forlunatus, who 
lived towards the end of the sixth century. Our opinion on the evidence 
before us, is, that the report of Woden having brought the Runic letters 
from Asia, is intirely fabulous; that the tales of Rudbeck and Olaus 
Wormius, do not deserve the least attention; that Mr. Wise,, though a 
respectable writer, is mistaken as to the antiquity of j^e Runic lettere; 
that the opinion of the learned Celsus is nearly trvie, and that the Runic 
characters are composed partly of ancient Gothic and Greek letters, and 
partly of Roman, deformed and corrupted, probably by the Necrc:;73ncei2 
of the north, who used them in their spells and incantations, to which 
they were greatly addicted. The forms of several Runic letters compared 
with the Greek and Gothic alphabets, as given in plate I. sufficiently 
prove this observation. For instance, the Runic F or Fei, is a rude 
imitation of the Roman F, with tlie same vocal powers. The O or Oys, 
is an inverted digamma, with the power of the Roman U, thai is of ou 
or TV. R or Ridhur, is evidently the Roman R, with the same powers. 
I or lis,, is the Gothic and Roman I. S*or Sol, is a resemblance of the 

*'**“*'*• 

i§ee Pdlouti^’s Hist, des Celttt, l.u. c. 'tl. 
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ancient G^eek S with the same ,pow^ T orTyr is an imitation of the 
Greek TauJ^or itoman T. B or Biark^ is the Greek Beth, or Roman B; 
and L or Lagur appears to have bfeen taken from the Grecian Lambda. 
We arc of opinion, .that the resemblances above pointed out, sufficiently 
evince, that the Runic characters are derived from the Greek, Gothic, 
and Roman letters. 

Ill the year 1(X)1, the Swedes were persuaded by the Pope to lay 
aside the Runic letters, and to adopt the Roman in their room. In the 
year 1115 , the Runic letters were condemned in Spain, by thg council 
of Toledo. They were abolished in Denmark in the beginning of the 
fourteenth century, and in Iceland soon after. 

The order Of* the old Runic alphabet,' which consisted of sixteen* 
•^tlers, was as follows: F, U, D, 0,R,K,H,N,I,A,S,T,B,L,M,YR. It 
IS not known when the order of the Runic alphabet Avas confounded, but 
we do not suppose that it is of greater antiqui^ upon that account. 


p T • The ancientCoplicalphabetjas given in plate I. 

OPTIC . EiTLUs. manifestly ilerived from the GreeBlJTo Avhicli 

several letters Averc aftcrAvards,* added to express sounds which the Greeks 
had not. The modern Coptic alphabet consists of the folloAving thiity- 
letters: 




Figure. 

Name. 

Power* 

Figure. 

Name. 

Power- 

UXa 

Alplft. 

A. 

11 n 

Pi 

p. 


Bita 

B.V. 

Pp 

lio 

K. 

Tr 

Gamma G. 

C c 

Sima 

S. 


Dalda 

D. 

Tr 

Tau 

T. 

6 e 

Ei 

E. 

T-r 

Ypsilon Y. U. 

Fr- 

So • 

S. 


Phi 

Pli. 


•Zita 

z. 

XX 

Chi 

Ch Girec. 

Hh 

,Hita 

la:. 

IU« 

O 

O Ions:. 

ee 

Tfiita 

Th. 

Ula 

Shei 

Sh. 

I 1 

lauda 

I. 

^ q 

Pei 

F. • 

Rk 

Kappa 

K. • 

hib 

Khei 

Kh. 

A.X 

Lauda 

L. 

g, p 

Hori 

H. 

Ujoi 

uMi 

M. 


Janja 

J. 

Hit 

Ni 

N. • 

(Ttr 

Shiina 

Sh. 


Xi 

X. 

'I't 

Dhei , 

Dh. 

O o 

o, 

o 


Epsi 

Ps. 


^ Our readers will find the anAent Runios alphabet in the first plate. Sec many Runic alpha* 
bets in Hickes’s Thesaurus, vol. ii. and N. T. deDipl. ^om. i. p. 7 10. ^ 

V \ • 
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„ T Mii Edward ^rnard derives the Elhiopic 

EtHIOPIC XiETTEKS. , i ,V ^ , r . ‘ 

< alpliabci ir^ni the Coptic, but tlie h''nus, names, 

numbers, and powei*s of the Ethiopk*, letters differ so greatly from the 

Coptic, that we are of opinion they are not derived from that source, 

though we placed this alphabet, under the Coptic, in the table at page 50. 

'Pile Elhiopic alphabet is Syllabic, which makes its chai'acters more 

numerous than any other except the Chinese. 'J’he learned Ludolphus 

was of opinion, that the Ethiopian letlei's were invented by the Axumites 

or Ethiopians themselves, and that they were much older than the Kufic 

characters of the Arabs. It is observable that the Ethiopians M^rotc from 

the lel’t to the right, contrary to the custom of the Arabians, which 

‘ induces us to believe that their alphabet was not derived from that of 

the Arabs, as some have imagined. When w’e reflect on the names and 

fonns of several of these letters, it may not seem improbable that some 

of them were derived from the Samaritan and ancient Syriac.* The 

Etluopic alphabet, as given by Ludolphus, is as follows: 


Figure. 

Name. 

Power. 

Figure. 

Name. 

Power. 

A! 

Alpf 

A. 


Lawy 

L. 

a: 

Bet 

B. 

cjj: 

Mai 

M. 

3: 

Gcml 

G. 

5: 

N alias 

N. 

S.: 

Dent 

D. 

j"i: 

Saat 

S. s. 

A\: 

iiaut 

II. 

v; 

Ain 

Heb. 

(d: 

Waw 

w. 

Z,' 

Af 

F. 

H: 

Zai 

Z. 

A: 

Tzadi 

Heb. 

•i: 

Hharm 

H. H. 


Kopp. ■ 

K. 

nv. 

Tait 

Teth. Hcb 

a: 

llees 

It. 

p: 

Jaman 

J. 

ui: 

Saut 

S. 

a: 

Caf 

Cli. 

T; 

ri"* ■ 

lawi 

T.‘ 


The above lettere are for the learned language of Ethiopia. Their 
vulgar characters arc different, and are called the Amharick. 


Servien, 
Russian, &c. 


The alphabets of the nations descended from the 
Scythians established in Europe, namely, the Servien, 
tlie Russian, the Sclavonian, and the Bulgarian, are all 


derived from the Greek, as hath already been mentioned. The Servien 


* For a further account of the ancient Etbi- p. the Encyclopedia^ tom. ii. of the 

opic letters and language;^ see Ludolphus’s plates^ Paris^y763. 

Ethiopic History, Commentaries, and Gram- ^ The Ethiopians place their letters in an 
mar, and the Universal History, voK r.viu. order different from the alphabet above given. 
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letters are /called the Cyrillitan cliaract^s, from St, Cyril, who converted the 
Moravians^) Christianity; smallertchai’acters were afterward!? introduced, 
called Glogolitici. The Russian setters are immediately derived from 
those used by St. Cyril. 

The Illyrian or Sclavonian alphabet, is ascribed to St.Jerom. TJie 

Bulgarian letters, were originally ihe same with the Sclavonian." There 

are several letters in these alphabets, which seem to be of northern 

original, which are adapted to .louiuis pccuhar to the languages of the 

people descended from the Scythians who settled iii^ Europe. • 

A T Armenians had no characters peculiar 

Armenian Letters, , , * 

to themselves •until the fourth century, but 

They used indifferently those of the Syi’ians, of the Persians, of the* 
>^Arabians, and of the Greeks. The present Armenian alphabet contains 
fliirty-eight letters, which they say wrere invented by one Mesrop or 
Miesrob, minister of state, and secretary to Warasdates, and Arsaces IV. 
kings of Anncnia. Some authors jafHrm, that this Mesrop afterwards 
^camc a hermit, and corresponded with St. Chrysostom, who lived in 
fourth century; though Angclus Roccha, in his discourse on the 
books in the Vatican library, George, patriarch of Alexandria, and Sixtus 
Senensis, assert, that St. Chrysostom was the inventor of the Arme nian 
ciihractcrs,* in whose lime the biblc was translated into tlie Annenian 
language, from the Greek Septuagint, by some of their doctors who had 
Ichfned the Greek* language, and amongst others by one Moses the grani- 
marian, and David the philosopher. Although the Armenian characters 
are g^.^'grally supposed to have been derived from the Greek, their fonns 
are very difterent, and their number exceeds those in the Greek alphabet^ 
by more than one third. The powers tif the Annenian lettei-s are pecu- 
liarly adapted to the notation of that language, which is very unpolished, 
and consequently very unlike the Greek.’' This alphabet coptains several 
letters or marks hir sounds, which frequently occur in the Hebrew', Syriac^ 

Arabic, and Armenian languages, but are not found in the Greek. 

• . 

" The ancient name of Bulgaria was Maesia, the emperor, and that he finished his days in 
The ancient Gothic letters were disused, and Armenia. • • 

*were succeeded by the Bulgarian. ^ The Armenians say, thalHaik, who lived 

* It •is certain, that St. Chjf^sostom was before the destruction ofBabel,was the first who 
banished from Constantinople by an edic^of spoke the ifaikaniaii or Armenian language. 
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The Armenians have fouij k^ds of writing: The firat, is called 
Zakgliachlr,* ov flourished^ used for ihe titles of books, ^d for the 
beginning of chapters. ' ^ 

The second is called Erghathachir, zeriting zenith iron, or with a Stylus, 
wljich has long been disused. • 

The third is called Poloverchir, or round, which is found in their 
fairest mss. 

I’he fourth is called Not^chir, or running haiul, which is used for the 
ordinary affairs of life. The names and powers of the Anneniaii letters 
are us Ibllow : 



Powers. 

Names. 

Powc^^*. 

Names. 

Powers. 

Aib 

A. 

Dza 

Dz Zc Arab. 

Dsche 

f)sch Arab 

Bicn 

B iis the Hch.Beth. 

Kicn 

K Iberian. 

Rra 

Rr harsh the Gr. p. 

Gim 

G Heb. Gimd. 

Hue 

lie Anah. Cha. 

Sc 

S Arab. Sin. 

Da 

D hard. 

Dsa 

D.s zz Ital. 

Wiew 

W. Arab. Van. 

Jctsch 

Jc • 

Ghat 

Gin Arab. G. 

Tuln 

T soft. 

Sa 

S soft. 

Tee 

Tc Die French. 

Re 

R. 

E 

Til long. 

Mien 

M. ^ 

Tsuc 

Ts. 

Jfth 

E short . 

Hi 

I. 

Huin 

Y y Greek. 

Thue 

Theyieb, 

Nile 

N. 

I’piur 

P harsh. 

Jc 

jSs the French. 

Scha 

Sch in Hcb. 

Khe 

Kh. Arab. Cha witl, 
a point. # 

1 

I vowel. 

He 

Ouc French.^ 

Fe 

FArab. Phe. 

Luin 

Chhe 

L, 

Greek. 

n scha 
IV 

Tsch. 

P soft. 

O 

O w Greek. 


Having spoken of tlic Idlers usually supposed to have been derived 
from liie Greek, those descended from the Roman no\V' claim allenliolr. 


LoMnAUDIC 

« 

Writing. 


The Lombards who settled in Italy in th<?^xth 
century, coiTupted the Roman lettci's in iheii' writing, 
Avhich is called Lombardic. I'his kind of writing was 
calk'd Roman in the eleventh century, because the Pope’s Bulls were 
wrillt'n in these characters. The Lomlmrdic capitals are plain, regular, and 
broad at the exircmilics, as apjieai's by the title of llie firet specimen, and 
by the alphabet, N“3, in the twelfth plate, and by that niarked,N®4, in 
the ihirfecnth plale,^ as also by the specimen yf the mss. Avritten partly 
in Ixnnbardic capitals, and partly in L^iK'ial letters, in the eighth plate. 


' The first of these alphabets is taken from a ms. in C. C. C;^ambriclgc, L. 11. Tbe^econd 
is from another ms. in (he same library, K,8. • 





jsjmtfUarMssJiJXEias J^ea^ 

mT)i wjOTxyiMi 


BIM]T«ip]TEB(*PET5lHl 

>JCnOTn>.lie Nll^ll.CDai<6TCOI9)5My6 
TeN6Tun. ; NONutt,ti€S't^ONI?p9K3k 

D 00(31 NUCO {^ONXU| 3 . 6 ^flOco^, 

teNOKaD^T^e ^ONTelltiS 




\3 




1 






iABCCD$)Hef:^jl^MOr>NOpQRl 

A AIllBc e^3De EtTCCb' 

WOTDfcaoofRST’riiaH 


i i f . II 


TOqnilc 

T'UGJHnn 


cn 

i'lH 
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The IjomJjardic^ capitals which form the titles of mss. an<l the beginnings 
of paragr^hs, are generally embla^sonecl in various colom*s. See the 
twelfth plate.* ^ » 

C PIT LS * specimen of Lombarclic writing in the 

seventh plate, is taken •from a ms. in the royal library 
at Paris, (N“3836',) and is said to have been written at Treves by 
Si. Athanasius during his exile. 

Haec invini Treveris in uno libro sciiptum. 

Sic incipiente Dni nl Jhu Xpi et reliqua , 

Dili ni Jhu Xpi, 

^ The second specimen in the same plate is taken from a ms. in the 
library of St. Germain des Pres at Paris, (N” 7t)0,) fol. 46. 

Docett gentes baptizantes eos in nomine Patris ct 
Filii ct Spiritus Sancti ct ex verborum ordinc^ 

Diflercntiam divin®. • 


The (hird specimen is taken from a ms. in the royal library at Turin, 
|^°1C)25.) .These characters vary somewhat from the two«£;MHncr, the 
^xuts of some of the Icttei’s arc longer than those last mentioned : 

Louginl tnililis ct centurionis qui Dno latere lancca percussit. 

’i\i,s The first specimen in the twelfth plate is written in 
lAnnbardic Uncials; it is (til<en from a fine copy of the 
gospel history inverse, by Calvclius Afluilinus Juvencus, Avrilten in the 
eighth ccnlury, and jjrcscrvcd in the library of Corpus Chrisli College, 
in Cci’^bridge, (N. 22.) The title!, which is in capitals, is to be read thus: 



hlathevs instlluit virtu- 
tum traniiic mores et bene. 


'I’he text i^lo be read, 

Immortalc^niliil mundi conpage 
^ tcuclur; non urbes, non regna 

hominum non aurea Roma, 
non mare, non tellus. 

• • 

» T];ie Lombardic capitals are sometimes composed of birds and fishes, and are ornamented 
with flowers. See N. T. de Diplomatique, vol. ii. p. 8&. • • 
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Our readers are presented witli two alphabets composed of Lpmbardic 
Uncial lettcfs in the twelfth plate, IN® 2, alphabets two ,ttnd three. 
These are extracted from the Ilexe^eron Sancti Ambrosii, in the 
library of Corpus Chrisli College in Cambridge, c(L. 11.) Another 
alp^iabet in Lombardic Uncials^ is given in the thirteenth plate, N®4, 
alphabet the second, which is taken from Origen’s Homilies, in the same 
library, (K. 8.) A difterent alphabet of Lombardic letters is given in 
the same plate, N°5, which ^ taken from a fragment of Cassiodorus^s 
history in the Bodleiaji library, (Roe 1.) Though the Lombardic writing 
is not often seen, except in mss. written in Italy, yet there are some 
extant, whicli were written both in England and in Prance. The Lom- 
Bardic Uncial alphabet, N®5, above quoted, differs much in form from 
the others in tlie same plate, which may be attributed to the difference 
of national taste and variation; and Mr.Wanlcy positively asserts, that* 
the MS. last quoted is written in Lombardic characters.’’ 


The forms of the Lombardic small letters were 

.Smai t Li'TTiJrs meagre; the writing w^as somewnat eleganv- 

many of the letters had long heads and tails. 
specimen marked three in the thirteenth plate, is of this kind ; it intake 
from the Ilexameron of St. Ambrose above quoted, and is to be l ead. 


Qui vindcmlam colligit 
vasa prius quibus vinum infunditur 
mundare consuevit nc sors aliqua 
villi gratiam decoloret. 

Quid eiiim prodcst ponerc vitem ordine. 


A great variety of Lombardic small letters are given in the twelfth 

and thirteenth plates. The whole specimen, N® 4, in this Ikst plate, is 

taken from Oi igcn’s Homilies on St. Luke, preserved m Corjius Christi 

College in Cambridge, (K.8.) This ms. is written in the Lombardic 

running ^and, which is very difficult to be read. Manuscripts' written 

in Lombardic small letters, abound in abbreviations; several of these 

• 

appear in- the t-vvelftli and thirteenth plates. The first are selected from 


'* MS. in my library.^ 



m: 



•\^ :EJK'm/klarM&SJXasaSX/>NfaBAliDJCISejm%^^^* 

^ ^WINDJEMIAM cd,liqjr f 

jC|torUpp«rtmtk»ruinum^|wncltft^^ 
'inunc^^<ahju<ni««iij4e4'pf^^ 

I ‘Sf^icpi qiS*lsp&. 

'&tm|>|i4 ^ftsnereinqdnipimfc- 

• 

* E E Ibl M MO P ®'S T\I’, „ 

^ ® ^ ^ P F 9 iLL tcmrT7 M N Nopo qrR 

q:Tq:l uxjy^r>"5^z ; HUl^u•m•ul^c^^^ClUl7c 

o <? <!■ It tmTv^««'aYv'|*'f' cr u^9c. y y yk- 

™ *** f«'"'''«« <'"■ f<«n> tffi jr/w fa. 

/^ 7' *' T *?'* A' ffU 

V* ■^•‘=^- "Tf- ^ 


ju3cnc(l 

^ Ij ^ttuixTic- dOe 

J / B^v^rxiiontrr* Vri^^^Altjunccctur^ 

C? mCUift^ eC 
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\st. Ambrose's llexameron, (L.l}.) and the latter from Origcn’s Homilies, 
(K. 8;) bdlh which Mss. are pres(|rved in* the library of Corpus Christi 
College in Cambridge. i 

The reading of JLhe spccimen)in the thirteenth plate, N' 4, is 


. V 

Tam eorum qu® diet® aunt quam illorum 
qu® facta suggeruntur^ debet ratio esse 
Sco spu digna> et Xpi fidem ad quam creden- 
tes vocamur. Unde et nunc caiisa^ 
qu®renda quare Maria post concep- 
turn vcncrit ad Elisabeth et manserit. 

y 


t 


Although the liombardic small letters were of Roman original, yet 
they were not used even in Italy in early times : wc do not find them till • 
^^after the end of the ninth century, though they retained the name till the 
thirteenth, and their forms longer, as hereafter will appear. 

^ ,, The Visigoths who conquered part of Spain in the 

* • * fifth iienlury, carried with them llie RosKAftA letters, 

wltjcli being corrupted by tUem, were called the Visigothic or Spanish 
GotnhiL which was generally used in that country till the invasion of the 
Saraceip in tlie year 712. There are many mss. written in Visigothic 
characters* in the eighth century, which greatly resemble the first four 
specimens of that century, in the twenty-third plate; afterwards the 
Visigothic writing in Spain was much more loosely written; this last kind 
of writing was called the Visigotliic running hand. Although the Visi- 
gothic Aviiting ceased to be in common use in Sj)ain in the twelfth 
century, yet the running hand of this kind, was not intirely laid aside 
till after the fifteen lli. 

llie Visigothic writing also prevailed in Fiance, particularly about 
T.’holouse, which was thg chief seat of the Western Goths, *who setOed hi 
that parf qf France in the fifth century.* 

• • • 

^ There are several specimens of Visigothic writing in the N. T, de Diplomatique^ voK ii. 

^ p-88, and vol.iii, p. 80, 22 !• • • 
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OF WRITING ENGLAND. 

A i’ter the most diligent imjuiry it doth not appear, that the Britons 
hiftl the use of letters before their intercourse with the Romans. Although 
alphabets have been produced, which ai'e said to have been used by the 
Ancient Britons, yet no one ms. ever appeared that was written in them." 
Cunobcliu, king of Britain? who lived in the reigns of the emperors 
Tiberius and Caligulli, erected different mints in this island, and coined 
money in gold, silver and ci^pper, insd^bed with Roman characters.* 
Ei'onr the coming of Julius Ciesar, till the time the ilpmaus left the 
islaml in the year 427, the Roman letters were as familiar to tlie eyes of 
the iidiabitanls, as their language to their ears, as the numberless in- 
scriptions, coins, and other monuments of the Romans still remaining 
amongst us, sufficiently evince.^ However, we are of opinion, that 
writing was very lil,lle practised by fhc Britons, till after the coming of 
Sl.AugifcV^r, about the year 596*. , / 

The Saxons, %vho were invited hither by the Britons, and who arrijp^d 
about the year 449» were unacquainted with letters. The chapd^ters 
which they afterwards used, were adopted by them in the island, and 
though the writing in England from the fifth to the middlelof the 
eleventh century is called Saa;on * it will presently appear, that the letters 
used in this island were derived from the Roman, and Avere really Roman 
in their origin, and Italian in their structure at first, but rvere barbarized 
in their aspect by the British Romans and Roman Britons." A great 
variety of capital letters rvere used by the Saxons in their Mps. of which 
many specimens arc given in our plates. 


^ ** I kavc several of these pretended alpha* 
bets in my collection; though they are only 
Roman letters deformed. 

® Many^of these coins are preserved in the 
elaborate dissertation of the Rev. Mr. Pegge, 
on the coins of Ciinobeljn; and many par- 
ticulars concerning this prince appear in the 
Hist, of Manchester, by Mr.Whitakcr, vol. i. 
p.3&4, 372, and in his corrections, chap. ix. 

^ Sec several monuments inscribed with Ro- 


man British characters in Borlace’s Hist, of 
Cornwall, p.S^dl^ 396. See more inWarbur- 
ton’s Vallum Romanum, London, 1 733, 4to. 

s The architecture in England, which pre- 
ceded the Gothic, is usually called Saxon, but 
it is in fact Roman. 

** Se e^hi taker^s Manchester, vol. ii. )>.329; 
where he shews that the opinion of Mr. Whn- 
ley,cthat the Saxons brought letters vi'ith them 
into England, is ill-founded. 
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« p The capital letters in plates fourteen A and B, 

AXON ^APi-SALs. taken frbm the Textus Sancti Cotiiberti, 

wrilten in the seventh century, formerly preserved in the cathedral of 
Durham, but now in the Cottonian library (Nero. D.4). In this fine ms. 
we find several of the capital letters, wlii«h were used by the Greeks, 
the Etruscans, the Romans, the Visigoths, the Saxons, the French, and 
the Germans. I'he the parent of the Roman F, was not disused at the 
time this ms. Avas writUn. The Roman F, and also the F used by 
the northern nations, appear in the alphabet which we have ^graven, 
as doth the M of the Pelasgiaus^ of the Etruscans, of the Oscans, and 
of the Romans. The diflerent ^tbrms of the letter O, in this alphabet, 
were also common not only U^inc people last mentioned, but likewise to * 
the Plienicians, and to Qi<rG reeks; the Y is not unlike the Greek T. 
This alphabet alone, hems strong testimony, that tlie letters used by our 
Saxon ancestors, arc deriv ed from the I’Inmician, tJie Etruscan, and the 
Greek lettci-s, through tile medium of those of the Roman. The capital 
letters in the fifteenth pl^tc, N*"!, which arc taken from a ms. wiillcn in 
the laltv^end of the sixth or the beginning of the seventh century, con- 
firm *thij opinion. It is observable that the Pciasgian M, was used in mss. 
so lauyns the eighth century. The third specimen in tlie eighteenth plate, 
from a copy of the four gospels in the royal library (1 B.7-) Our 
readers will Lbserve botli Roman and Saxon capital letters in this speci- 
men, iJie Iprmer Are used in the canons of St. Eusebius, which wc*e 
probably written by soi|ic Roman Ecclesiastic, the latter by one who had 
been educated in England. 

In the seventh and eighth centuries square capitals were occasioftally* 
used in England, specimens of whic;h are given in the fifteenth plate, 
N"!, and in the title of ^'"4, and an entire alpl^Jjct in the sixteenth 
plate.' A great variety of capital letters used m Englaqd from, the 
seventh to the tenth cenUiry inclusive, are exhibited in the eighteenth 
and ninetqenUi plates, which deserve the attention of those, who desire 
to become acquainted with^the manuscripts of our Saxon ancestors, and * 
to judge of tlieir age and authenticity. • 

‘ There are mahy square capital letters In St. Chad’s Goshels preserved in the cathedral at 
l.iclifiold. 

o 
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The Saxon capitals which vary froip those now used, are C, E, G, H, 
M, and W.* llie small leltefs are, B, f, g, r, s, t, andV, which are all 
Roman, except the p. p. and some notes of abbreviations used by the 
Saxons as D p th, "p that, &c. many other abbreviations used by the 
Saxons appear in the eighteenth plate, N® 4. These notes of abbreviation, 
are not the original members of an alphabet; they were the result of later 
reflection, and were introduced for dispatch. 

By an attentive observation of the different specimens of writing 
in Englftpd, we perceive tlie several gradations, by which one fonn of 
a Roman character, has impcrceptib^ changed into another. The 
Saxon p, says Mr.Whitaker,'‘ seems tokhave been only the Roman V 
at first, and to have been lengthened \^o the Saxon character, and 
enlarged into Uie present Roman W, by bfeging the principal stroke 
somewhat lower, and closing the top in tlie oni, , and by redoubling the 
whole, in the other. T)ie W is unknown, both to the Latin, and its 
daughter languages, the French, the Spanish, and the Italian : it is com- 
posed of two characters, namely of tlie V or U. doubled.* 

llic writing which prevailed in England from the coming of St. 
Augustin in 59(>, to the middle of the .eleventh century, is generally 
termed Saxon, and may be divided into five kinds, namely, thek'oMAN 
Saxon, the Set Saxon, the running hand Saxon, the 
Saxon, and the elegant Saxon; which shall be considered in order. 


t, o ^ be Roman Saxon is tha-^ kind of writing which 

Roman Saxon. . ... , t, i ^ . 

is very similar to. the Homan, and prevailed m 

" England, from the coming of St. Augustin till the eighth century. Spe- 
cimens of tliis kind of writing, are given in plate fifteen, .N® 1. In tliis 
MS. tlic R and the are more pure Roman, than those ,which follow; 
this. specimen is taken from the gospels of St. Matthew and St. Mark, 
formerly preserved in the Cott. lib. (Olho. c.*5.) which is said to have 
been St. Augustin’s book, but by the hand it seems to have be;en written 
in En^and, probably in his time. This fine book perished by the fire 
which happened in the Cottonian library in the year 1731.“ 

^ Hist, of Manchester, vol. ii. p. 908. 

* Mr. Wise (wt supra, p.^AA) affirms that die Saxon P is of northern growth.' 

^ The drawing was taken at the expence of Edward Earl of Oxford. 
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The reading is, 

* “ Cat A Marcum abbati sirum Pater idumea 

** Rosa siue terrena salone aiue pacilica 
** Tyro angustae Thabitha cum 63Tis 
** Puella surge traconitidis negotiatio.” 
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Another specimen in Roman Saxon characters, appears in the eigh- 
teenth plate, N°5, which is taken from a m& of the four gospels, in the 
royal library at London, (1 E.VI.) written in England in tj^ seventh 
century. Tlie second page of this ms. is of a violet colour, in which are 
several letters in gold and silv&'. Prefixed to the gospels, is St. Jeromes 
epistle to Pope i)amasus,^^i^ whence this specimen is taken: 

Novum opus me togis fajjere ex veteri ut post cxemplaria scribturarum toto orbe dispensa 
quasi quidam arbiter sedcam^ eyquia inter se variant quae sin( ilia quae cum graeca consentiant 
veritatc decernam^* \ 


Tlw alphabets arc, first, of die capital letters, which were in gold 
and si^er; secondly, of the letters in which the heads of the chapters 
are wjnttcn ; and thirdly, of the letters which compose the text. 

sixteciitli plate furnishes a third specimen of Roman Saxon writ- 
ing, whicl^is ^ken from a fair copy of the four gospels of St.Jerom's 
translation^ written in England, in tlie latter end of tlie seventh centuiy, 
with an interlineary ^axon version, written in the tenth century by 
Farmennus and Oiymms, two priests. 

This MS. is caljcd the Codex Rushworthiantis, because it belonged for- 
merly to John Rushworlli, of Lincoln's Inn, esq. It is now preserved in 
the Bodleian, library, at Oxford, (D.24, N'’3946.) Mr.Wanley says, it 
is little inferior in age, to the Lichfield ms. or to St.Cuthberfs gospels, 
Nero, D. IV. At the end of this book, is the following passage, written 
in a hand similar to, and coeval with the cext. ** Macregol dipinxit 
hoc Evangelium. Quiempque legerit et intellegerit istam narrationem,* 
oral pro Macuegiul Scriptori.*’* • , 

The square or angula^ capital letters, are very similar to those which 
appedt in the Lichfield ms. ancUto those in the fifteenth plate, N” 1. 



100 Origin and progress chap.v. , 

1 / ••' 

The second alphabet, is of the initial or uncial letters, (as they are > 

usually called) fn which the titles of dhaptere are written; the' third, is of 
the Latin text, and the fourth, of the Saxon version. Concerning tliis . 
valuable ms. see Wanley^s catal. pagefiTl. 

Tills specimen is to be read, 

** Et egressus est rursus ad mare omnisque turba veniebat ad cum ct docebat cos, et cum 
praetcrirc vidit levin Alphei scdcntem ad telonum, et ait illi sequere me, ct surgens secutus est 
eum ; et factum est cum accumberct in domo illius multi puplicani " et pcccatores simul dis- 
cumbebanK^ • 

The fifth specimen in the fiftccnlh |>late, is taken from a fine ms. 
‘preserved in the church of Lichfield, cthied, Textus'ScI Ceddvv;, or 
Si. Chad’s gos[)ols. This ms. was many years tige. presented to iJie cliurch 
of LlandafT, by Gellii, Avho gave for the purchase of il, one of his best 
horses; it w'as deposited in tlic calhedml church of Lichfield about tlie • 
year 1020, w'hich being dedicated to.S^.Chad, thti fil'lli bisliop of that sec, 
it halh^ ihencc- bticn called Ills book. This ms.* was wntlen in England 
about the lime of Sl.Cuthborl’s gospels in the seventh century v in the 
margin whereoi*, are several annottitions In Latin and Saxon, an'd some 
in the ancient Jivitish orWelcIi, which last, Mr. Edw'ardLhuyd suppose^ 
to be of about nine hundred years standing.” The speciii|en is taken ' 
from the first chapter of St. Luke’s gosjicl, ver.3, and 4. 

£ 

Et mihi aclsccutoP a principio omnibus diligenter, cx ordinV tibi scribere, obtime Theo- 
file: 111 cognoscas eorum verborum, dc ejuibus crudiius es veritalcm,*' 

The fourteenth plate contains- the fifth and last specimen which we 
have given of Roman Saxon writing, and is taken from the TcxtusSancti 
Cuthberti foi’merly prcsciwed in the cathedral of Lindisfarn or Durham, 
and is now in the Cottonian library (Nero, D. JV). The time when this 
most noble monument of Anglo-Saxon Calligraphy was writteiv is nearly 
• ascerlaiAcd, by a Saxon note at the end of St. John’s gospel, in the hand 

Pro publicani. 

** V. Ed. Lhuyd Archseol. Brit. vol. i. p .35 Cl. Wai^cii Catal. Codd. Ling. Sept. vol. 

p.5, 5526. . 

V Pro assecuto, obtime pro optime. 
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writing of Aldred, who was bishp]^ of Durham from the^year946 to 
whereby It^appears, that the Latin text* was written by S\. Eadfrith, a 
Monk of Lindisfam, in the lime of St.Cuthbert, who died in the yeai-i 
6‘87» wlicn he, ihq above-mentioned St. Eadfrilh, was elected bishop of \ 
that see, which he held till the time of His death, in 721; and that the 
curious and elaborate ornaments which arc in this ms. the pictures of the 
cross, and of the four evangelists, and the capital letters, Averc drawn by 
St. ]!]ithcl\vald, whoAvas a contemporary Monk Avith bishop Eadfrith, and 
who succeeded him in the bishoprick of Lindisfarn, jvhcrcin li^ontinued 
till his decease in 7*57. Bishop Aldred adds, that Bilfrith, a Monk of 
the same church, adorned the outside of the book, with a silver cover 
gilt, set Avith pl-ecious ston^’l and that Aldred, a priest, added the ini 
Icrlineary Saxon vcrsionj' with some marginal notes. 

Many marvellous Jalcs are related concerning llus book; amongst 
others, 'rurgot gravcl 3 ^asscrts, that when the Monks of landisfarn Avere 
removing Ironi thence, to avoid tlui depredations of the Danes, the vessel 
Avhejxan they were emliarked OA’^ci'sctting, this curious book Avhjch they 
were t^Ainsporting A\dth them, fell into the sea, and through the merits of 
St.*Cmhl)ci1, the sea ebbing much further than usual, it Avas found upon 
the^nds, above three miles from Uic shore, Avithout haAung received 
^^Kji'iry by the Avater.' 

This sjJ'etdinen is taken from the first chapter of St. Luke’s gospel, 
beginnings ut ihcliflh verse, Avhich is to be read thus; 

Fuit in diebus Heroins Regis Judaeac sacerdos quidam nomine Zacharias de vice Abia et 
uxor illi de filiabus Arojir nomen cjiis Elisabet, crant autem justi ambo ante Dffi inoL'dente^ 
in omnibus mandatis eft justificationibus DnI sine quacrclla. £t non cral illis filius eo/’ 


The second column begins Avith, 

Pater noster qiii es in Cadis scificetur nomcn tuum adveniat regnum tqum^ fiat voluntas 
tua sicut in Caclo et in terra, j^ancm nostrum super substantiate da nobis hodic et demilte 
nobis debita nostra sicut nos dimittimus debi^oribus nostris. £t ne inducas nos in tempta- 
tionem sed libera nos a malo/* • , 

The Saxon translation "is interlined. , 

t 

This note is printed in Wawley's Catalogue of Saxon mss. which forms the 3d vol. of 
Hicke^sThesaurfis, p.S 62 . St. Eadfrith is ^ot mentioned in Heflin’s list •fthc bishops of Durham. 

^ Nullum per aquam Isesionis signum monstratur. Wanley ut supra. 
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/ It is observable, lluit the mss. which we have placed in the class of 
Roman Saxonl are Avrrittcn partly in Uncial letters, and partly in Demi- 
iUncial, with some small letters amongst them. The Roman Saxon writing 
/is very similar to the Roman-Uncial. The letters, d, e, ?, p, q, r, s, are 
generally of that kind. ‘ 

Towards the middle of the eighth century, the wilting of the second 
class, namely. Set Saxon took place in England, which continued till 
about the middle of the ninth, and which was not intirely disused till the 
beginning^if llie tenl}i century. 

The first specimen of this kind of writing, is given in the fifteenth 
plate, N“3, from a charter of king Athelbald, dated A.D. 749» and in- 
foiled in a MS. formerly preserved in the d^^nian library, (Otho. A.l.) 
* This specimen is a mixture of Romam-Saxonkn^ Set-Saxon letters, the 
change from one mode of writing to that of anotJ[icr did not lake place 
immediately, but was gradual. 


HujuB sccdulae scriptiu donitnice incamattOnis anno 749. Indictione S, in loco eelebre 
cuis vocabciKim est Godtnundcs— -Lacch XXXI 11. anno Ainlelbaldi Regis peracta. 

N°ll, in plate seventeen, exhibits a specimen of writing pmllyin 
Homan-Saxon, and partly in Set-Saxon characters, taken from a copy of 
the four gospels, in the Royal Library (1 B. 7*) and written in tlie 
century. ' 

Quoniam 
quidem multi co- 
nati sunt ordinare 
uarralionein % 
in nobis comple- 
(ae sunt rcruin. 


Plate eighteen, N® 3, contains several alphabets of capitals, initials, 
or uncials, and small letters taken from this ms. 

• , The first specimen in the s<?vrnteenlh plate, is in Set-Saxon cfiaracters, 
and is taken from .a very fair ms. formerly l^longing to St. Augustin's 
abby, in Canterbury, which is now pre8er>'ed in the library of Corpus 
Christi College in Cambridge, (G.2). This ms. Vas written in Englqnd in 
tlie. eightli ceutuiy, tliough somewhat la\er than that last mentioned. It 
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contains the life of St. Paul the Hermit, and is worthy of attention^ as 
it gives a specimen of the drawings and ornamented lefters; M'hich *e 
frequently to be seen in Saxon mss. of the eighth and ninth centurici 
The figure is intended to represent the Hermit Paul, sitting in an ancien 
chair, writing: whetlier the bird at his* ear, is bringing him food, or in- 
telligence, the life itself may determine, or perhaps it is a symbol of 
inspiration. The words arc. 


Hieronimus Presbiter, natus a patre Eusebio hunc Ifbrum scripsit in Bethleem in loco vide- 
licet militum qui vocatur litostrotos; terminus ait. * ^ 


N"4, in the fifteenth plate, is taken from a ms. in the Harleian 
library, (N° 30G5), written in England in the eighth century, in strong 
Sel-Saaoti characters. It is obscrv^able, that square, or cornered characters, 
were not disused at this time, in titles of mss. The letter Jlf, which was 
used by the Pelasgians, the Oscjms, and the Etruscans, appears in this ms. 
The letter li is scarcely to be distinguished from the N ; this is common 
in MSS. of the eighth and ninth centuries. 


• 


file reading is, • 

/ Incipit Oral. Scl Augustil 

in scis solleninitatibu. 

Ds dilecti et benedicti filii tui Jhu Xpl 
• Pater per quern tui agnitionem suscipirnus, 

Ds angclorum et universac Creaturae visibiliu et invisibiliu, 

A^uus conditor ac dispensator, 

Cf 

/ . • • 

N®1, in the* eighteenth plate, is taken from a ms. in the Royal 

library, (2 A. xx.) written also in the eighth century : the characters are 
not so stiffr as those specimens which arc given in the fifteenth plate ; 
nor so loose as the running hand Saxon of the fourth specimen in this 
plate, nor of several of those in the twenty-third plate. Tlie Dragon, in 
the ornamented letter, is the emblem of vigilance, and was used as sucl], < 
by Uie Phcnicians, the Greeks,^ and the Romans.* 


• The three most ancient syipbols are, the The Serpent, his Wisdom, The Wings, his 
Circle^ the Serpent, and the Wings, JThe "Provideneg over, axiA^otection of all created 
Circle represent^ the Eternity of the Deity, beings. TbeDragon, is the Serpent dignified. 
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In primis o^jsecro supplex obnixis i 

pecibifs suminam et gloriosam^Malestateni (majestatem) Di atquc 
inclytam sCae iudivlduacq; trinitatis almitate. Ut me iniseruin 
indignumq; luimunculum exaudire dignetar/* 


'fhe second specimen in iliis plate is taken from a copy of St. Pauls 
Epistles to the Ejjhesians in the Bodleian library, (Laud. E.67. f*69.) 

written at the latter end of tlic eighth century. 

• 

“ Pau>us Apostolus Jhu Xpi p voluntate Dl scis omnibus 
qui sunt Ephesi cl fidclibus in Xpo Jhu gratia vobis et pax a D5 
, palrc nr o cl Dno Jhu Xpo bcnedictus Ds et pjiler Dni Jhu Xpi qui 

, benedixit nos in onini bcncdiclione spiritali ins^lestibus inXpo JhQ." 


lljc fil’st specimen in the nineteenth plate, is taken from a copy of 
venerable Bcdt‘/s preface to his book concerning the miracles of St. 
Cnthbert, in the library of Corpus Chrigti College in Cambtidge, (Sub. 
D.5.) whkdi scorns to have been written in the ninth century; because 
the gentiulogies of the kings of Britain which are in this book*, are'^oue 
of Lhein brought down beyond the year 850t , 

V 

i 

Dno Sco ac bcaiissimo patri Eadfrido Epo, sed et omni Congregationi fratruni^ qui in Liii- 
dislarnciibi Insula Xpo deserviunt Beda fidclis vr^ conservus salutcm. 

The Set-Suxon was used in Wales longer than in^England, as appears 
by the fourth specimen in the twentieth plate, which is taken from a copy 
of St. Aus^ustinc dc Triuitate in the same library, N" 5, \writteii in Wales 
by John de Genie Ceretiea (or Cardiganshire), in the time of Sulgen, who 
%vas bishop of St. Davids, in the reign of king Edward the Cpnfcssor. 

Domino bealissimo ct sincertssima auctoriiate vent-rando 
^ Sco patri ct cousacerdoti I’apc Anrilio Augustinus in dno salutem. ^ 

Tncipit lie prefatio sivc prologus.” 

C 

4 & 

The Set-Saxon letters approach near to the Roman Saxon, but in this 
kind of writing many pwe^ Saxon letters^ occur, particularly the letters, 

r> z* p* r. 
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The Saxon • Towards tlie flatter end of die ninth century, leam- 
- ing was diffused in England under the auspices of our 

RUNNING HAND. aiz-j l • ,, 

great kmg Alrred, in whose reign many books were 
written in this island, in a more expeditious manner than formerly. This 
kind of writing 1 call the running hand &f the Saxons; few mss. were 
written in this hand before the reign of that monarch, though a tree mode 
of writing had been used in charters from the latter end of the eighth 
century, as appears from the first column of ^thc twenty-third plate. 

The third specimen in the nineteenth plate, is wrjtten in a jpore free 
manner than any of those above described; it is taken from a'MS|. in the 
Hilary (Digby 63.) intituled, Liher de Computo Ecclesiastico, 
vjjrirtra by Reg^Abald (or Reginald), between the ' 

years 850, and 867. 

Si cupis nosse qota sit Ferli K1 Tap. su- 
• me Annos DnI deduc-asse adde quartam** 
parte. Os partire^er vii^uod rema- 
^ net ipsa eiif Peria. Si nihil remanserit, 

‘ - * VII erit. Potest qui vult a Cicio . . . 


The fourth specimen in the eighteenth plate, is in the most expedi- 
tious manner of writing practised by the Saxons; it is taken from a ms. 
in the library of Corpus Chiisti College in Cambridge (S. XI.) written 
about the yeax 891.* The characters are loose and free, and the abbre- 
viations are very numerous, which renders the reading of it difficult; 
many of them are engraven wilh a view to facilitate the reading of mss. 
written in England, in the time of the Saxons. * ' 

T his speeftnen is taken from a tract, in the latter part of the volume, 
intituled, C. Sedulii opus Paschale, and is to be read as follows: 


IV. Explicit Libeilll. Incipit liber III. 

• Has inter Virtutis opes, jam proxima Paschse 

Coeperat esse dies .... cam gloria vellet 
Ponere mortalem, viwamque resumere camem , 
Non aliam, sed rursus earn quam, munere plenam 


Concerning thia m s. see Wanldy’s preface to bis^talogue, 130. 
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Lucis, ab infeniis relevans ad^iidera daxit ^ 

« Sxclamansque palani) “ Pater, ista memet in bora 
** Salvifica; sed in hanc ideo veni tamen horam; 

** Clarifica,” dixit. • 

, ITie running hand Saxon letters are more like the pure or elegant 
Saxon which succeeded them. These distinctions will appear, by care- 
fully comparing the plates of these diiferent kinds of writing with each 
other. 

We lv?.ve already observed under the head of Roman writing, that in 
the ninth, teruth, and in the beginning of the eleventh cehturies, many 
MSS. were written in England, in characters partly Roman, 'p«tii]y,,Lom- 
bardic, and partly^SrlSbiif-aa -’"ih appear by comparing the alphabet’ in 
the tliirleenlh plate, with the specimens in plates nineteen and twenty. 
TJic second, fourth, and fifth specimens, in the nineteenth plate arc of 
this kind. ^ 

The second specimen is taken front a copy of venerable Bede, upon 
tlie ciiinonicai epistles, written in the year 818, and preserved in the 
Bodleian library, (supra D. Art. sive. Med. 3.) 

Incipit C'xposilio Bedse Presbyteri in epistolam Job. iii*. 

Senior gaio carissimo quern ego diligu inveritate. Qui vet qualis fuerit iste gavisin proccssu 
eptiK moiistratusq; videlicet fidem Xp! quatn perceperat bonis accumulabat actib: ct si ipse ad 
predicaiidum verbum ininimu sufficiebat eos tamen qui prcdicarcnt de fecuhatibus suis susten- 
tarc gaudebat Hunc autem esse gaium arbitramur cujus in epta ad Romanos Pisulus meminit 
dicens Salutat vos gains hospes m3 ecette et totius anno BIS, ab incaraatione Dni uri Jbu Xpi. 

Paseba vbl apt. Lun in Paseba fjv “ 

( L 

The fourth specimen in the nineteenth plate is taken from a copy of 
the canons, made in the council of Calcedon, written by the order of 
pope Jolui VII 1 . by Ignat. Pair. C.P. between the years 872 and 878. 

** Aetius Archidiaconus Constantinopolis novae Romac Ic^t. Sc3 et magna 
** universalis synodus quae sedm gratiam Di et sanctiones piissiroorom 
. ** Christianissimorumque imperatorum Valentiiuani et Martian! 

** Augusto.” , ‘ 

« 

The fifth specimen -in the same plate, is* taken from St. Augustin's 
exposition of Uie^ Revelatcons, written by tlie command oV St.Dunstan, 
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when Abbot of.GIastonbuiy, whiph was between the ^^ears 940 and 962. 
The following entry is in a contemporary hand. “ Dumtnn Abbas hunt- 
lihtUum scriberejussit’* 


** £t vidi supra deztram sedentis in thronoWibrum scriptum intus 
et foris. Utrumq; testamentum intellcge, a foris vetus ab intus novum * 
quod intra vetus latebat; signatum iuquit sigillis septem id est omnium 
mysteriorum plenitudine nbscuratum. Quod usq; ad passione et re- 
surrectionem Xpl mansit signatum/* ^ 

The third and seventh specimens in the twentieth plat^*are also in 
mixed characters. The third specimen is taken from a ms. in the library 
of C>rpns*XJhrisli College in CaifiijTidge (N 1^) written in the icntht 
cChtury, which contains a copy of Jihe t^'&rks of Martianus Capella of 
Carthage. 

De^onnubiis Deorum. De Nuptiis. De Grammatics. Dialectics. Rhetorics. Geo- 
metriS. Arithm^icS. AstrologiS. MusicS. . 

** Atque in psallentem thalamis quem matre camena. * 

Progenitum perhibent copula sacra deum.” 

The seventh Specimen in* this plate, is taken from a copy of the 
Gospels, in the same library (S.4.) and is written about the time of king 
Edward the Confessor. 


EIgo*^lfricus scripsi hunc librum in Mona- 
sterio Baththonio, ct dedi Brithwoldo preposlto. 

Qui scripsi'f yuaLi n.page.in hj^ n^imdo et in 

fiituro si^ et qui legit legator in etemum. * ^ ^ 

The seventh specimen, in the nineteenth plate, is taken from a ms. in 
the Royal library (5.F.3.) intituled, Aldhelmi Shirbumensis Episcopit de 
Laude Virginitatis, Uber Pwsaicus, ad Hildelitham Virginem^ ^c. 

Mr.Casley is of opinl^, that this ms. was written in the eighth cen- 
tury, but, we do not s^ippose it to have been written till the ninth, the 
characters are rude and barbarous, and are very difficult to be read. • 

. • • • • 

Reverentissimis Xpl virginibus omnique dcvotac germanitatis • 

af&ctu venerandisi et non solum corporalis pudicitiae praeconio 

cefebrandis quod plurimoru est^ verum etiam^piri tails castimoniae gratia 

glortficandus quod paucorum est* 
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. Tiie elegant Saxon writing w](jich took place 

LJ3GANT AXOM^. Engfand early in the tenth century, and wliich 

lasiled till the Norman conquest, but ^^as not intirely disused till the 
middle of the twelfth, is more beautiful than the writing in France, Italy, 
and Germany, during the same period. Several specimens of this kind 
of writing, are given in die twentieth plate, N°‘ 2, 5, 6, 9> and 10; and 
in the last column of the twenty-first plate. N“8, in the nineteenth plate, 
is also of this kind. • 

N”2, ini the twendcth plate, is taken from a fair book of Saxon Homi- 
lies in the Lambeth Library, (N‘’439) written in the tendi ctfnlury. 


Kl. Novembns l^tale omnium Sj^^fctorum. ^ 

Ualigc JareowasTseddonTHSl Rco^geipaffulle gelathung thisne 
d£eg ealluni halgu to wiirthmynte maprsie & arwurthlicc freolsic^ 
forn-than-the hinc mihton heora aelcnm synderlice freoIs->tidc 

r 

gescttan^ ne namu • 

Which trauslaltfd into modem Ei^^ii^f is, 

The holy OoctorB conjecture that the Congregation of the faithful cclt‘brate S:his .day, 
and solemnly observe it as a feast in honour of all the Saints, because they could aot 
appoint a festival to each of tliem separately, nor to none.' ' 


N"5, in the same plate, is taken from the Homily of Elfric, Arch- 
bishop of Canterbury, intituled, De fide^ which, Mr.Wanley is of opinion, 
was written in tiie year 960. 

That that lator luith, that haett^angjjjjfljjJglnd (ui^tbhian angin 
^ ^ Nis na se Fasthcr ana thrynyf^ooese sunu thrynys, o%%e se 

halga gast thrynnys; ac lhas thry hadas syndun an God, on anre 
Godcundnyssu, thonne lh« gehyrft nemnan thone Fsether, thonnef 
understentst thu that he hsefth snnu; eft thonne thu cwyst sunu, , 

, thu wfst abuton tweon that he htefth .... « 

Which translated into modem English is, ‘ s 

That which is latest (in order of succession) tha^hath beginning, and God hath no 
.beginning. Now the Father alone is no\ the Trinity, or the Son the Trinity, or 
the Holy Ghost the Trinity. Rut these three Persons are one God in one Godhead. 
When thou heurest speak of the Father, then understandest thou tkat he hath .a Son. 
Again, when thou iiaiiicst the Sou, thou knowest without doubt that be hath . . . Sec. 
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sixth specimen, in the* same plate, is taken from a ms. in the 
Cottonian Library, (Claud. B. 4.) wliich was written in England a short 
time before the Conquest. It contains extracts from the Pentateuch, and 
the book of Joshua, in Saxon, and is dedicated byiElfric to -®thelward 
the Alderman. In this ms. are many dr&wings. 

# 

Sothlice this synd ysrahela naman the inforon onEgypta land. He mid hisSuniim. 
Sephrum cenneda, Ruben; ^bbenes suna, Enoh, and Phallu, and Charm. Simeones 
suna, Gamuel, andDiamin,,and Achod, and Jachim, and Saher, and Saul Chananidcs 
suna, and Leuies Sues " suna Jerson and Chaath .... 

WSiCh titmslkted into m^ern English is, 

*^enly these are the names of the Israelites that entered into the land of Egypt, he and^ 
his sons. The first-bom, Reuben; the sons of Reuben, Enoch, and Phallu, and 
Charmi. The sons of Simeon, Gamuel, and|Diamja^^d Achod, and Jachim, 
and ^aher, and Saul son of a Canaanitish womal; and the sons of Levi, Jerson, and 
Chaatli. 

N°9, in this plate, b a specinfen of the charter of king Henry I. to 
jjipj[_.h,Vrh of Canterbury. This charter is written in Latin and Saxon, 
upbn the sanic qjece of parchment, in the centre of which, on the left 
side,^the great seal of king Henry I. is appendent. 

H. thurh Codes genu ^jglelandes Kyning grete ealle mine Bissceopes, and ealle mine 
Eorles, and ealle mine Sciegereuan, and ealle mine Thegenas, Frencisce and iEnglisce, 
on tham ScirSn the Willelm ^rceb. and se Hired set Xpes Circean on Cantwaraberig 
habb'ath Land inne freondlice. 

# i e ^ 

H. Dei gratia Anglorum rex saluto omnes meos Episcopos, ct omnes meos ComiteS;i^ 
et omnes meos Vice comites, ct omnes meos thanos Francos et Anglos in isiis comita- 
tibus quibus Willclmiis Archiep; et conventus apud Christi Ecclesiam in Cantuaria 
habent terras amicabiliter. 

N^IO, is a specimei/of the charter of king Henry II.* to the same 
church, written also in^tm and Saxon; with the great seal appeudenl, in 
tlie same'manner afi^e last mentioned. These two are in the*Author\ 
library. Hiis seR^d charter is made in favour of archbishop 1’heobald, 


“ See'Ccjicsis, ch.xlvi. v. 8, U. 
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and the Convent at Christ Church, this as nearly in the same words as 

• f * „ t 

that last mentioned. 

Tlie eighth and last specimen in the ninc^enth plate, may be classed 
among the elegant Saxon writing, it is *taken from Csedmon^s Poetical 
Paraphrase of the books of Genesis and Daniel, now preserved in the 
Boclleian library at Oxford, (Junius 11) and was written towards the end 
of the tenth century. , 

This book formerly belonged to arclibishpp Usher, who lent it to Mr. 
Somner, by whom it was made use of in his Saxon dictionary. The arch- 
bishop gavo it afterwards to Fr. Junius, yho published it^^withont the 
drawings, at Amsterdam, 1655. 

• About the year 1756, the drawings in this ms. weBe engraven^ 

J. Green, but as this was done by private subscription, a few copies only 
were taken off. This spccii| len is to be read. 

Vs IS RIGHT MiCBi. THA,T we rodcra weard, wereda wuldor Cining wordum herigen, 
"nindum lufien. He is maegna sped, Henfod ^Ira^ heah gcsceafita, Frea teknihtig Nses him 
frania aefre, or-geworden; ne nu ende cyxnth ecdtsji Drihtnes fhima sefre or-geworden; ne nu 
ende cymth ecean Drihtnes ! ac he bith a rice ofer heofen stolas, heagum thrymmuic^. Soth- 
faest and switb ferom swegl-bosmas bcold." , 

i. c. 

It is very rij^ht for us that wc the Ruler of the skies^ the glorious King of armies^ should 
extol with words, and love in our hearts. He is the pattern of excellence; the supreme head 
above all creatures; the I-ord Almighty! Never was to him a beginning, being uncreated; nor 
yet shall an end ever come of the eternal Lord : but he shall be for ever ruler throughout the 
mansions of Heaven with exalted majestj^j^Rigbteous ain{*K^....dingIy powerful, he occupicth 
^hc recesses of the sky, &c. 

The twenty-first plate furnishes our readers with a variety of speci- 
mens of writing in England, from about the year 693, to the middle of 
fhe eleventh t;eutury. These are deduced fro^k inrolments of proceed- 
ings in the Saxon synods, councils, Jirena-jemoujf tv legislative assemblies, 
aiul froniJt*lacila, Oharta*, Testamentary disposition^^d other authentic 
documents in Uie Author's library.* « 

* Except N^S in the first column, which is taken fromahe Cottonian Ubraiy, (Aug. 2.) 
and which seems to be a copy. 
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e recominend to our readdri^ to coiqpare these specimejis allentively 
with those •of die Anglo-S^on writing in the preceding plates; such 
attention will be useful to \hose, who wish to be acquainted with the 
different modes of writing practiced by ^ur remote ancestors, and will, 
in our opinion, be the best metliod of enabling them to judge of their 
age and authenticity. For a^ough these charters, and conveyances of 
properly, are generally written in a more free and expeditious manner 
than the books written in th^ same ages, yet a similarity of character is 
observable, between chartei^ and books, written ^n the ssglie century, 
and they authenticate each other; but it will be necessary for the student 
himself; to take some pains in contemplating the different forms of the; 
characters, used in the documents which we have delineated for his in- 
formation, or he wiU not be an adept in this*cienecr" This attention will 
a^SlsfeAirn^n judging of the age and authenticity of mss. written on the 
Continent, as^ many of these hands ^re used in France and Germany, « 
between the seventh and elcvs^htTi^i^nturies. 


%.J^planation«of the twenty-first plate. 

In nomine dni di nostri Jhu Xpl Ego Uihtrbdds Rex Cantuariorum— — -Pro igno- 
rantia Literarum Signuin scie crucis express!, A.D. ocxciii. 

Quapropter Ego 09 fa caelica fulcicnte dementia Rex Merciorum, simulq; aliarum cir> 
cumquaq; nationiim— — Anno auf Dominice Incamationis, dccxxx° conscripta est haec 
Donatio ^ Ego OfTa Dei ^ » 


^ In nomine Jhu Xpi Ego Offa Rex totius Auglorum patrise, dabo- -Anno Domi- 

nice Incamationis, DCCLXXitii. 

^ In nomine unigeniti filij Dei— —Ego Offa Rex Mercioram— Acttyn Anno Donii- . 
nice Incamationis, dcclxxx^ 

In nomide Redemtori^ffundi. Ego Coenwlf gratia Dei Rex Merciorum— «-Facta est ^ , 
autem haec utcumquydonatio Aqfio Dominicae Incamationis, Dccxcviiii. In Vicum 
R^o et Tome-Wormige [Tamworth.] * ■ . 

Jn nomine^ci salvatoris Dei et Dnt tiri Jhu Xpl. Ego Coemuu lfos gratia Dei Rex 
IMerciorom— Actum est hoc Anno Dominicae Incamationis, occcxiiii. 
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^ Anno v^ro Dominicae Incaroationis, DCb6xxiiit. InditT Hm- Congr^luni est 
synodus in loco cdebri ubi nominatur aet Clofesboum. 

• / 

^ Regnante in perpctuuni Dno Du rd l^abaoth— Anno Dominican Incamationis^ DCCCXL v. 

^ In nomine almotrino divino Ego Elprbd Rex |ca consensu et licentia atque consilio 
sapicntum— Anno Dominice ab Incarnationis^ dccc\xxhi. 

Regnante ij{} perpctuuin-; — Iiicarnationis Anno dccccVh Contigii quod ^trelfrido 

Duel omnes hereditarij libri ignis vastatlone conibusti gcrierunt. Tali igitur uecfs<iu 

• In nomine See Trinitatis ^Ego Eadmundus Rex Anglorum— Acta est Haet- preta.. 

donatio Anno ab Incarnatione Dni nrl Jhu Xpl^ dccccxliiii^ 


T 


Annuente— ^£go Eadgak totiiis BrittanniaeBasileua—— Anno Dni cae*''ncafn‘>^^^.iiSj 
DCCCCLXiii. Scripta est haec Carta. 

V. . 

Acta &t autem haec prsefata ernptio Anno Dominice Incamationis, sccccLXXViii. 

* , 

Hoc autem donum prerogative donationis Anno Dopiinicac Incamationi'^ dcccclxxxvi. 

^thblurd primicerius ct Basileus gentis Anglorum concedo -Scripta est Anno Mill. 
Indict. XV. Aepacte i v. Data Die v.Id Jiii’.Lana xxvii. 

Cnut Anglorum Rrx venerabili ArchiepS Aelfstano—— indorsed Scripta est haec Cartula 
mille decurso. Anno xvjii. 

.1^.^ . • — r — ^ 

In nomine Dei summi— — Ego Cnut divina mihi concedente dementia Rex Anglorum 
——Acta est hec prefata donatio Anno ab Incarnatione Dni Milesimo xxx?v**. , His testibus 
consentientibus. 


The last column of the twenty-first plate ^ deduced from authentic 
documents in the ^a-^on tongue, preserved in the Author' s library, which 
■ are to be read as follows: 

i. 

XF (Christus) Jc Elfred Dux hatu writan and cythan an thissum gevrrite EUfirede Regi 
and allum his Weotum, and Gkweotan, and ecswylce minum m^m and. minum ^eorum 
tha men the ic mines Eifes and mines Bockmdes. 
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\ ^ 6 * • 

• • 

X^F. I ^Iflfed the Duke have dir^ted it to be notified in this deed to Elfred the Kic^, and 
to all his Council, and also to tny own kinsmen and bmliiTs, to what persons I bequeath the 
principal part of my real estate. I « 

I 

S. This is^thelwyrdaes Cwithe^id gethiehteOdan^rce-biscopas and thes hioredaes 
set Cristaes Cirican. That is thonne Chat ^thelwyrd bruce tbies landes^ on Geocham. 


I. e. 




This is ^thelwyrd’s will, with the^nsent of Odo the Archbishop and the Convent at 
Christ-Church. Tlyit is, that A£thclwyrd shall enjoy the land at G^ham. 

“ “ ^ 

^ Eadgifu cyth tham Arc-bisc and Cristes Cyrcean byrede hu hire Land com set Cu- 

lingwu^TKat is thaethire Isefde hire Feeder land and hoc swa he 


A- e. 

» 


EadgiFdeclam to the Archbishop, and to the Convent at Christ-Church, the manner ia 
wbioh the lanC^i.'(^wling came to he|^ (to w<t) that her father left to her the land and char- 
ters as he * — 




4. Gode^lmihtigum rixiende the net and gewissath, eallom gesceaftum thurh his agenne 
Wisdom, and he ealra minings cyn^om. 


1. e. 


To God Almighty the King, who ruletb and govemeth all creatures through his owif wis- 
dom, and he all l^ngdoms. 


4 ^ On Godes AElmihriges niman. IcdETHBSTAN dBtheling geswutebge on thysum 
gewrite. hu Ic mine are. and sehta. geumien luebbe Gode to lofe and minre Saule to. 

/ 

/ y Gecydiam his da^ on fteodome. 

Ickham fi^r his lift with fteedom. ' * . 

i ^ Mid righte beget, and his yldran lesdon. 
i, e. With right acquired them, and bis ancestors left them to him. 

■r ' Q 
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In God Almighty’s name, I ^thelstan the Prince, declare in this writing, how 1 have 
disposed of my substance and estates, for the praise bf God, and the redemption of my Soul.* 


I 


* 6. Her is on sio swutelung hu ASl.fhbi.m his anf and his sehta geuadod haefth. for Gode 
and for Wurulde. Thet is, thonni serest his hlafonle an hund Mancosa Goldes, and twa 

Swurd, and fcower Scyldas, and feower Sweru, and feoWer 

§ 

i. e, I 

* 

Here is, within, the declaration how ^Ifhelm hajlh disposed of his goodi add po8se<isions 
with respect to God and as to the world : That isj imprimis. To his Lord an hundred mancuses 
of gold, and two swords, and four shields, and four spears, and four 

7* Her ge swatelath on thisu gewrite that Cnut Kyntg Iset that Land aet luio 

1. c« # ^ • 

.**• 

Heresis declared in this writing that Cnut, King, granted that land at Folkestone pnto 

, 0 ^ ^ 

< 

8. Her swutclath on thisum gewrite that Eadsi' Arce-bisceop geunnan Gode and 

See Augustine V A£ccra landes butan reada gatan, and tha mseda withutan Wiwer. 

i. e. 

ff 

Here be it known by this writing, that Eadsi, the Archbishop, hath grantc^ to God and 

St. Augustine v acres of land without Riding-Gate (in Canteiltury), and the meads without 

Wiwer (Gate). 

0 

If, Eadweard Cynge gret ealle mine Ber and mine Eorlas and mine . . • 

i. e. ^ ‘ 

« 

Edward the King, greet all my Bishops, and my Earls, ^nd my . * 


* The will goes on, and my father king dEtbelred's from whom 


\ 

lionr^ received it. 


\ 
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OF WRITING IN THE NORTHERN PARTS OF SCOTLAND 

ANt) IN IRELAND. 




Xhe mss. written in the northern parts of Scotland and in Ireland, are 
in characters similar to the Saxon, and therefore we shaU speak of them, 
before we treat of those which were wiitten in England after the Norman 
con^esti. ^ ♦ 

It has already been observed thgit the Saxon, Irish, and other characters 
used by the western nations of Europe, were derived ftum the Roman.y 
The literati (if Scotland generally subscribe l|i this opjjjion ; but as several 
■ lajters^on the antiquities and learning of the ancient Irish have adopted 
different sentiments, it may be necessary to enter into a more full dis- 
cussion of llhs subject. We have shewn, that the adcient Britons had 
no lel^rs, till they borrowed tlfe Reman alphabet’ from the Jlomans 
themselve*i^*. The first characters found in Britain, as well on coins, as 
on stone monn^aa^ts,'’ are Roman; and these were extended over the 
island of Britain, as is proved by Mr.Wliitaker, (vol. i. p.371 & seqq.) 
who is of opinion, that from the shore of Caledonia, they were in a short 
time wafted over into Ireland.* 

The e%rly history of jiiost nations abounds in fables, and it would be 
extraordinary if the a^als of Ireland were free from them; but there 
are so many absurd and improbable tales reported, concerning the early 
population and civilization of that country, that the bare relation o^ 
them must effectually destroy their credit. A book called Ix^bhuir 
Drc»nnasnaehta, or Bpok with the white cover, hath been quoted to 
prove, that Cain's three daughters took possession of Ireland, and that 
the eldest of these ladies, called Bamboy gave her name to that island. 
Dr.Parsens says,** that Ireland was peopled about three hundred years 


** Borlase^s Comj4il, chap.vi.* p. 39 ^ on land and those of Ireland, as it is but a few 
inscribed monununts, and Whitaker, vol. ii. hours sail from Port Patrick to Carrickfergus, 

( p.331. / , Droghadee. 

It is probable there was an early inter* Remains of Japhet, p. 1S3. 

course between the andent inhabitants of Scut- 
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after the flood. * According to Doctor Keating the giant Partholmus, 
who was descended in a right line from Japhet, landed on the coast of 
Munster the 14th day of May, in the yegr of the world 1978.* The same 
learned Doctor, and likewise Mr.Toland, Ptr. Parsons, and other modem 
aupiors relate, that Fenius Farsaidh or Fiiiusa Farsa, great grandson to 
Japhet, set up a scliool iu the plains o^ Senaar or Shinar, about one 
hundred and fifty years after the deluge, ^d first invented the Hebrew, 
Greek, Latin, and Irish letters.' The works of Keating and Parsons 
evince thaf they had a large portion of faitli; but it is singular, that 
Tolaud, whb was so exceedingly incredulous in many res[)eUs, and*par- 
ticularly in his belief of revealed religion, should profess to believe these 
/incredible stories concerning the inhabitants of Ireland. 

Such of our readers as rliay wish to know more relating to the tradi- 
tions of Ireland, may find much entertainment in perusing thgL^workfi-v 
Mr.O‘Flaharty, Mr.O'Coencr, and Mr.O*Halloran*s History of Ireland.* 
Tliis last author is suiierstitiously devoted to the legendary talcs of his 
country* His first luiok coiinnences with the supposed landing of Pa’*lholan 
about two hundred and seventy-eight years after the flood, 'and ends 
with ihcj Milesian exi»cdilion, about the year of the world 2736. He tells 
us that JlriUiin was pioplcd from Ireland, and adopts all the fabulous 
ojiinions laid down by fonner writers. 

As to the antiquity of the Irish mss. Keating says, that the psalter of 
Tara was written in the reign of Ollainh FodliU* about nine hundred and 
twenty-two years before Clirist, which Prince was^tlie seventh in descent 
from Milesius, and Dr. Parsons endeavours to support this opinion. 
''Our rt'scarches have not be en so fortunate, for we have not been able 
to discover an Irish ms. older than the tenth century.* 


* * See Dr. Keating*:} 11 I^tory of Ireland, p. 1 3, 
14. This auUior relates, that though Partho- 
lamis succeeded in his ewtefprisc, the loose 
Whaviour of his wife rendered his domestic 
life very unhappy, and proyoked him to such 
d degree, that! he killed lier favourite grey- 
hound. Tliis, the teamed historian assures us, 
was the jff/*/ instance of female infidelity ever 
known in tpdand. 


' Sec Keating's History of IreTand, p.30 to 
64. Toland’sPosthumousWorkSytom.i. p.38. 
Sec also Inncs’s Essay on the andent inhabit- 
ants of Scotland, vol. 'i. p.4S0, and more in 
the rpmaintPof Japhet by pr. Parsons, p. 1 1 3. 
< Two voN. 4to. 1778. 

Several aiphabeta have be ^ engraven both 
in France and in Irdaod of characters which 
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(S^nerai VaUancey delivers •!* as his opinion, that the Iberians 
who migrated from the borders of the buxine and Caspian Seas, and 
settled in Spain, learned letters, and arts from the Phenicians; that a 
colony of the ancient Spaniard^ by the uaipe of Scots or Scythians^ settled 
in Ireland about a thousand, ^ perhaps six hundred years before Christ, 
and that they brought elementary chaiueters with them into Ireland. He 
observes, tliat the Irish alphabet differs from that of all other nations, in 
name, order, number, and ])ower, and supposes, that they might have 
receivetl their alphabet from the Carthaginians, who also settled a colony 
in Ireland about six hundred j^ears before Christ, and ad^, that this 
opinion is the more to be credited, as the Irish language appears to have 
a radical identity with the Punic.' 

This author hath lately published a new editioruof bi^ Irish grammar,'' 
..OAwb^ctiJs^ annexed a curious essay on die Celtic language. He shews, 
that aU the European languages are of Celtic .origin, and he hath given 
us a very leambd account of tlie different dialects of the Celtic language; 
namely, pf the Welch, CcMuish, Armbric, and of die IrisTi. This gendeman 
has establisheltl many useful and important facts, relative to the population, 
s and to the languagas formerly sjmken in most }>aits of Europe: but 
although the Ibemo-Celtic, or Irish language hath in it many words which 
are of Punic original, this by no means proves that the Punic letters were 
carried immediately into Ireland by the Milesians; the Iberno-Celtic 
language w^s spoken, long^^efore it was written, and we cannot admit, 
that what he hath advdlmed, will induce the historian or the critic to 
allow, diat the Milesians brought the Punic letters into Ireland. 

As the .western parts of Europe were probably first peopled by 
emigrators who had originally travelled from Phenicia;^ and the ad- 
jacent countries, it is obvious that these settlers would bring eastern 
manners and customs with them, as many authors have proved The 
learned Mr.Borlase' gives ^ particular chapter, concerning the resem- 
blance which the ancient Cimbri, or Celts, bore to the eastern nations; 


are JrtsA, consider them of no 

Authority, they being manifestly of Roman 

Irigin. • 


9 


‘ Vallancey’s Irish Grammar, first edit. p. 8. 
'' Dublin, 1782, Svo. 

* Hist. Cdmwall, cbfp.fi- p-8J.. 
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but though this* inquiry may prove their eastern descent, it dot^ not 
pretend to prove that they had the use of letters. The rude state of the 
Britons was such, that tlicy had no use for letters; besides we are told 
that the British Druids did not commit j^eir precepts to writing, but 
iippressed them on the memory of their mpils. 

Mr.Borlase infoims us" that the Phenicians came to this island for 
articles of commerce, more than six hundred years before Clnist, but it 
doth not ap])ear that they U^ught the inhabitants the use of letters, indeed 
the contr^iry hath been slieivii by Mr. Whitaker and others; and adds, 
that they Carried on their commerce with the Britains wilb the greatest 
secrecy ; so much so, that a Phenician vessel, if pursued by a Roman, 
chose to run upon a shoal and suffer shipwreck, rather than discover die 
coast, track, or piii-h, by which another nation might come in for a share 
t>f so beneficial a commerce, and therefore it is to be prespmed^hd 
their policy prevented them fropi instructing the ancient inhabitants of 
Britain in the use of letters. « .. 

An opinion daily gains credit amdng the learned, that arts apd letters 
first took their rise in the northern parts of Asia, and thiat they were 
cultivated in those parts, long before they were practised in Phenicia or 
Egypt." Some travelled southwards, others staid behind, and those who 
afterwards emigrated from the cast, were generally called Scythia ns, and 
sometimes Hunns, who overspread the northern parts of Europe. Many 
selllemciits w'ere made in Germany long belb;:^ the Christian, sera." 

Tlie most ancient Greeks comprehended tw'ok-thirds of Europe, under 
the name of Celto-Sc yth^: Peferes Grcecorww senjp/om (says Strabo, 
’ lib. 5) universm gentes septentriomles Scythas et Celto-Scythas appellaverunt. 
This author says in his first b«>ok, that the name of CeltibeHans and Cc/fo- 
Scyihiam, were given to those people who lived towards the western 
■ parts of Europe; his words are, Cdta et Iberi, aut mixtonomne Celtiberi 
ac CeltfhSctftiuE appellati sunt. It should seem that the provinces of 

Hijtt. Cornwatl, p. S8 and 30. Hist, of «ithe ancieu1\Gemians, and by Mr. 

" See buffon’s Natural Hist. Strahlcnberg’s Gibbon in his History the decline and fall 
Travels. Mr.Wise has introduced several facts of the Boman Empire, '^’ol. ii. S77, 

which favour this opinion. S83, and vol.iii. p. 160. 

* This is abundantly proved ‘by Mascou’s 
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Eurt^, as well towards the wesll.as the north, were fall of Celtse; for 
Ephorus, whp lived before the reign of Alexander the Great, says, Celtica 
was of a prodigious extent. 

It is, in our opinion, prdbiable, that the interior parts of Europe 
were inuncdiately peopled the norlliern parts of Asia; the map- 
time parts from Phenicia, and the southern and western parts of that 
quarter of the globe. If this be so, it is not surprizing that some 
eastern customs prevailed in Great Britaii) and in Ireland, and that 
many Celtic words are still preserved both in the Irish and in, the Welsh 
languages; iji truth it would be extraordinary if it was othei^ise. 

In order to discover what real pretensions the Irish have to the early 
use of letters, for which they so fervently contend, it is necessary to ^ 
examine their Stone Monuments, their Coirfb, their Manuscripts, and to 
Sipply to tlie Historians of that country. 

There are great niiiiibers of pillars and monuments of stone in Ireland, 
as well rude, *as wrought with various knots, figures, and devices, and 
some o4‘ these latter sort, are. evidently of Pagan antiquity. Tl^re arc 
also a greaf number of inscribed monuments; but the letters upon 
the most ancient cf them, d.re apparently of Roman, and Roman- 
British original; and none of these inscribed monuments aix? so ancient, 
as to pr<jve that the Irish were possessed of Letters before ilie Romans 
had intercourse \irith Uic Britons;’’ though they piove that they h^d 
Letters before the arriv^tl^of St. Patrick in that kingdom, which Mr. 
Whitaker, witli great jwobability of trulh^ says, weie Trailed over from 
the Caledonians, who used the Roman Letters. The learned and in- 
dustrious Sir James Ware, who was the Camden of liis age and nation, ^ 
says, that the Irish Alphabet was borrowed from the British, and that 
the Saxon characters were^ nearly the same as the Irish; and adds, that 
Mr. Camden inclined to this opinion.’ * 

Willi respect to the a*ncient Coins of the Irish, the same learned 
antiquary*, Sir James Ware,' men lions seveinl fabulous accounts of mints, 

• 

a • 

' See my two v^^l^es of drawings of Antiquities in Great Britain and Ireland; and Sir J. 

J Ware’s Antiquities of Ireland, edit. Harris, vol.ii. p. 1S7. 133. 143, 144. 

Ibid, p.18, IbRl. p.804. 
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for coinage of amongst the Irii^t before the Christian sera, p^iich 

he reprobates; and adds, “ These notions seem to have been taken up 
“ from a fondness to which the Irish have been much addicted, of strain- 
“ ing facts out of Etymologies;” and obsmres, “ that it would be more 
“ to the purpose to shew some specim^s of the coins of this early 
“ mintage, which yet hath never been done, or attempted to be done, 

“ at least with any degree of certainty." He tlien proves, from the 
Annals of Ulster, “ tliat when gold and silver were paid and given upon 
“ different^ occasion^, so late as tlie twelfth century, it was reckoned 
“ by weight?; and that it did not appear whether it wos coined or 
« not.” 

g There are no Irish coins, inscribed with letters, till long after this 
time, except thCt/^oins struck by some Saxon and Danish Kings, who 
made incursions, or visited that country, and struck money t^re in.i^c 
Saxon or Danish manner.*. 

Hence it appears, that the Irish have neither written monuments, 
nor coyis, to prove their pretensions to the use of letters at so, early a 
period as they contend for. The tables of Wood, upon which they are 
said to have written, no author of any autliority ever pretended to have 
seen. But the evidence which we might have expected to have derived 
from ancient manuscripts is defective indeed ; for the oldest Irish manu- 
script which we have discovered is tlie Psalter of Cashel, written in the 
latter end of the tenth century.* 

We must have further recourse to the testiiliiony of historians, con- 
cerning the use of letters amongst the ancient Irish. Tlie last mentioned 
author obserN’es, that the ancient histoiy of Ireland is involved in fables; 
and he adduces strong arguments to prove, that Ireland was first peopled 
from Britain; but the Irish writers lay great stress upon theauthority of 
a book calledjLecane • a ms. about three hundred and eighty years old; a 


* My late friend Mr.Duane informed me, 
that he hath teen coina struck in Ireland by 
Anlaf king ^Northumberland, Cythric,Ethcl~ 
red, and Canute. 


' Ware's Anriq. of Ireland, vol.iii. p.6S. 

" This MS. Mr.£.Lhtt/d (in his d^hco- 
logia, p.43S) says, was i0- his time in the 
library of Tnnity Coll^, in Dublin, (D. 19.) 
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miseeifancous collection which founds so greatly in fables and absurdi- 
ties,^ that an intelligent reader would as. soon believe any of the tales 
related in tliat collection, as the one so much insisted on by the Irish, 


iXt, 


and as great stress has been laid uponit, by 
the advocates for the fabulous histories of Ire- 
land, our curious readers may wish to see its 
contents, which are as follow: i. A Treatise 
of Ireland, and its division into provinces, 
with the history of the Irish Kings and Sove- 
reigns, answeral^le to the general history; but 
nine leaves arc wanting, p. 10. — 2. HoW the 
race of Milcsius came into Ireland, and of 
their adventures, since Moses’s passing through 
the Red Sea, 1 ) . — 3. Of the descent and years 
^ of the Ancient Fathers, 13. — 4. A catalogue of 
tile 'Hing^*.- *::Mreland in verse, 4 1 . — 5. The ma- 
ternal genealogies and degrees of the Irish 
Saints, 43. — 6.Tik genealogies of ouif Lady, 
Joseph, and several other Saints mentioned i^si 
scripture, *44. — 7* An alphabetical catalogue of 
Irish Saints, stf. — 8. The sacred antiquity of 
the Irish Saints in verse, 58. — 9. Co/mac’s 
life, 59. — 10. Several transactions of the Mo- 
narchs of Ireland, and their provincial Kings, 
60. — 11. The history of Eogain Mor Knight, 
as also of his children and posterity, 02.— 
12.0’Neirs pedigree, 04. — 13. Sc^^ral battles 
of the Scept oJ Cinet Ogen, or triiie of Owen, 
from Owen Mac Neil Mac Donnoch, 67- — 
M.Mannc the son of king Neal, of the Nine 
Hostages and his family, 6g.— -15. Fiacha, the 
son of Mac Neil, and his scept, ib. — 16. Loe- 
garius, son of Nelus Magnus, and his tribe, 
71. — 17.The Cqnnaught book, 72. — 18. The 
book of Fiatrach, 78. — 19* The book of Uriel, 
86.— 20. The Leinster book, 93.— 21. Tlie de- 
scent of the Pochards or the Nolans, 105.— 22. 
The descent, of those of Leix, or the O’Mores, 
106. — 23. The descent of Decyes of Munster, 
or the Ophelans, 109.— 24. The homing of 
Muscrey to Moybre^h ; and of those of Mus- 


cretire, 112. — 25. A commentary on the anti- 
quity of Albany, now called Scotland, 118.— 
26. The descents of some Scepts of the Irish, 
different from those of the most known sorts, 
that is, (Jf ihe posterity of Lugad Firth, 11 9. — 
27; The Ulster book, 123.— 23. The British 
book, 148 — 29. The Uracept,^ or a book for 
the education of youth, written by K. Com- 
foilus Sapiens, 151. — 30. The genealogies of 
St.Patrick, and other Saints; as also an ety- 
mology of the hard weitfs in the same treatise, 
1G3.— 31. A treatise of several prophecies, 166. 
— 32. The laws, customs, exploits, and tributes 
of* the Irish Kings and Provincials, 184. — 
33. The treatise of Eva and the famous women 
of ancient times, 839.^34. A poem that treats 
of Adam and his posterity, 19s. — 35. The 
Munster book, 203. — 36. A book containing 
the etymology of all the names of the chief 
territories and notable places in Ireland, 231. 
— 37. Of the several invasions of Clan Partho- 
lan, ClaiinaiivLcs, Fir. bolg. Tuatha dc Daiiaan, 
and the Milesians into this land of Ireland, 
264. — 38. A treatise of the most considerable 
men of Ireland, since the time of the Mile- 
tians, to the time of Dathi Mac Fiac4irack 
king of Ireland, 286. — 39- The reigns of the 
Kings of Ireland from the time of Leogariiis, 
the son of Nelus Magnus, alias Neale of the 
nine hostages, to the time of Roderick O’Con- 
nor, monarch of Ireland, 306. Bishop Nieol- 
son says, that this book was not in the Dublin^ 
library in his time, and adds, fhat Dr. Raymond 
assured him, that it was lodged at Paris, by Sir 
John Fitzgerald in tbe reign of king James IL 
— Sec Nicolsoii’s Historical Library, part iii.. 
p. 18 and 56. 
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namoJy, that ihe^ Milesian Colony taught the use of letters in frvlsud 
many centuries before lire Christian a;ra. Mr.Innes, id his Essaj^ on 
the Anticjuities of Scotland and Ireland, and Mr. James Macphcrson, in 
the third edition of his liiti'oduction to tiic^History of Great Britain and 
Ireland, ])roducc incontcsliblc* evidence td invalidate the reports of the 
Irish. These authors contend, that Ireland was first peopled from 
Britain; that Um; former nation was so far from being the seat of polite 
learning for many ages beforii the iic*ighbouring nations, or even Greece 
itself, had emerged from i^nordnee, as hath been pretended, that they 
were gcneiWly deemed by the most respectable writers of antiquity, to 
have been less cii ilized than any of their neighbours. 'rhat'Uie manners 
^of the old Irish were inconsistent witli the knowledge of letters; that the 
Oguin was a sj)t;cics of St^jnography, or writing in Cypher; and these 
authors conclude, ivith decisive proofs against the pretended literature 
of the ancient Irish. I'hey invalidate the accounts of the emigi»'tiorf of 
the Milesian Colony, and dispute their pretended extraction from any 
of the nations oi* Scandinavia. Greaji stress hath been laid, as appears 
abort', by the advocates ibr the antiquity of leUei*s amongst the Irish, 
that llu'ir aljihabt'l difl'eis from all olhci’s in name, order, number, and • 
jiower. 'riiese argunu'iUs were adopted by thbse"Hvho contended for 
the anli(|uily of the Runic lettei*s, Avhich have been eonfiite.d. Mr.Innes, 
in his essay a-boxe ((noted, p. 446, delivers it as his o|>inion., that the 
Beth JmiiIh or Alphubel of the Irish, w’as nothing- but an invention 
of tht^ Irish Sc'anachies, who, since they rccei^!. the use of Letters, put 
the I.alin Alphabet, into a new arbitrary order, and assigned to each 
^,letteu the name of some Tree; and that this was not a genuine alphabet of 
iht' Irish in ancient limes, or peculiar to them; but was a bane inversion 
of the Latin alpha bet. 

Colonel Vallancey ' gives tlirce different alphabets of the Irish lan- 
guage, M Inch vary from each other in nanus order, and number; the 
fii'sl consists of twenty-five letters, the second of twenty-six, and the last 
‘of seventeen. As for the Irish lettcre being different in power from 
those of other nalic.ns, it must be observed,' that the pijwers of letters 


Irish Grammar, p. 9, 10, & ^8. 
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diflfei^n every language, and th© mode of pronouncing the same letters 
is vaVious in different countries: the Irish Characters are said to be of 
Asiatic original — granted — Rut they appear to have been irausinilted to 
the inhabitants of that country from those who had adopted the Roman 
letters. • 

We have given decisive proofs of this fact, from several Irish mss. 
which arc engraven in the twenty -second plate. It is singular, but it is 
no less true, that the Norman characters were generally used in England 

from the coming of William the First, anJ that tlie Saxon characters 

* • 

were intirely disused in the very beginning of the twelfth century; but 
the Irish ancl Scots preserved fhe ancient foims of their characters till 
the end of the sixteenth century 

I’hc Gaelic, or lirse language, used in 4he llighl^ds of Scotland, 
and the Ibcrno Gaiilic, are nearly the same, and tiudr letters are similar 
to each other, as appears by comparing the d^ifferent specimens in the 
tw'cnty-second plate.* , 

In the first column of this plat^ are specimens of eight different mss. 
written 'in the Gaelic or Ez-.w tongue, which is confessedly a dialect of 
•le'Celtic. These mss. arc npw in my library, by the favour of some 
friends, who jzrocured them from the Highlands of Scotland.* 

The first and most ancient specimen of the Gaelic or Erse language 
which I have seen, is taken from a fragment of a work, intituled, Emanr- 
iwelf which, froni the forms of the letters, and from the nature of the 

vellum, may be as old ^a’thc ninth or tenth century. 

• 

The reading is, 

N® l. Nirsatimim curio annso. 

Iriasin don innlimmairecc urgaile ro fas iccriochaibh 
na I^afTraici muinntir£(^bk nairigh ccadna IS amhlaidh 


y The English Monks used corriJJitcd Saxon 
Characters till the fifteenth century; but they 
are so deformed that they have very little re- 
semblance to their prototypes; as v^ill ap|a:ar 
under the head of m^ern Got|)ic Writing. 

* N® 10, in this /late is in different charac- 
jlers, and was probably written by some foreign 


Ecclesiastic, who was resident in Ireland, in 
the latter end of the ninth, or in the^ beginning 
of the tenih century. 

“ N® 2. 7- 8. of those specimens relate to the 
affairs of Ireland, and may have been written 
there, or transcribed from some more ancient 
copies. 
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iaramh tiirla sin. I . airigh duairrighaibh nocuir ceiss’ ■ 

bi^ha agus Jeigion, &c. , 

f 

Translation. 

Observe this, or Nota bene. 

t 

Such dissentions grew up between the nobles of Africa as had not happened be> 
fore this time, i. e. a certain noble of power and of learning who had often been 
victorious, &c. 

The second specimen is taken from a ms. on vellum, in small quarto, 
containing Annals of Ireland, and of some of the northern parts of 
Scotland, genealogies of Scotch an^ Irish families, with relations of 
alchicvemcnts pj*rformcd lay their ancestors. Tliis ms. seems to hate 
been written in the thirteenth century. 


’ It is to be read, 

% 

R'l ro gab astair righi for Eirinn feact naill iodhaln 
Eochaid feidlcch mac Finn mac Roigeain ruaigh, mac 
Ensamhain camhna do ^\\ ri faith squit on lur ncam^ 
ruaigh allc orus do sil Rifaith squit gach gaibhail do 
gal)h Eirinn ach ceasair na ma. 1$ air at bearta 
Eochaidh fcidhicach each he. 1. innraic la each in ri sin. 


Translation. 

There was formerly a King who reigned over Ireland, viz. Eochy Feilcach, son of 
Finn, son of Roigh ruaigh, son of Easamau Eanina of the seed of Rifaith Scuit, 
from the Tower of Nimrod j for Ireland was never conquered but by the Seed of 
Rifaith Scuit, except by Keasar. He was named Eochy Feileach, for his gene- 
rosity, honesty, and faithfulness, and was beloved by all. 


N"" 3^ is taken from a moral or religious tract, which seems to have 
been written also iji the thirteenth century, and is to be read, 

A Thighcarna cred he siid urt. Is i sud do phhnsa agus 
pian i niarbhaidh dom hie asiimhia ur in taisgeul. Gidh 
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be do ni gold beg no mor ac« nach loan pian doibh acb asi 
aud if dighaltus do luchd bheireas ni a h^itibh coisearca , 

a§us cohairidhe in luchd .... 

• 

Translation. 

0 

Lord what is that from tbcc. That is the punishment appointed by thee, even 
the punishment of death to the disobedient children of the Gospel. Whoever of 
them shall steal less or more shall not be subjected to the same pains; but that is 
the vengeance appointed for such as shall st^l any thing out of consecrated places, 
and especially those . . • . , ^ 

N‘’4 is iiiken from a treatise on Grammar, wriltim in the Gaelic or 
Erse tongue ii^ the latlcr end of the fifteenth century; and is to be read, ^ 

V 

Dcinimh dcineamh fear dcanuimh deininih Ifcas ^ 

denta dhamh ni dhuit aca uile as fear deanta neilh 
' me doibr cu as fear denaimh agiis deanmha on denamh as 
fear^dcanmha on dcineamh as fear deininih agus • 

dcinmhe on deincanih asVear dpiiimhe on deininih * 

' anuair ata taoibhreiin gan chasadh aca mion cadrum. 

* 

Tiiinslalion. 


Deanamli, deineamh, masculine: deainimh, feminine^ As denta dhamh ni 
dhuit, (i. e. made for you^ not for me) is common. As fear deanta neilh me, 
(i. c. lam a working man) . As fear denaimh 7 deanmha, came from detiam, 
/o CIO, to makcy to iJork. So deinmhe from dcainim, when the genitive case 
makes no alteratit^n. 


N“ 5 is taken from a Glossary of the Irish language, a fair ikps. on < 
paper, written in the latter end of the fourteenth, or in the beginning of 
the fifteenth^cenlury, llie initial letters of which arc much ornamented. 
The specimen is to be read : 

Foghal foghail ort a |uag foghal agus ag foghail an 
^ baile, C. pearsana oibrSdh gan do niih iad uile foghal # 
foghail faghal faghail, sealg seilg, uaim cd raineis 
eirghej,n mcirghc teas bhail^liambuin coimhling * 
deilhjir athchuinghidh oirbeart oirbhcairt ob bron 
dionim. 
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, Translatjilip. 

Foghail, phmdcri foghail ort, thou art plundered\ atu ag feghal), (w here 
written for ata lu ag foghail) tliou art plunderings and robbing the toiuUs are 
the first persotis active without 


* N“6, is taken iroin a ms. containing 'some poems in the Gaelic or 
Krse tongue, written in the fifteenth century. This specimen is to be' 
read, 


* Or Mac Muir- Cathal Mac Muirnuieh* cecinit/ 
unigh. • ® 


f Sgaoilcunn. 


X Ami'n^ 
Icachta 
|» Nach. 


Do islich onoir Gaoidbeal, 

Snaidhm a raith do ro^sgaoil^f 
Scot an arduighthe ar n dol diobh, 
Atnbun laghduightbe alain ghniomb. 
.Thug an eiglmanih ccim argoul, 

Ortha do fhill a bhfortun, 

Crioch araith am abhrath bheas; 

Do chaitb a rath a roimheas. 

Do dilaochlo a los a Icagtha 
(/adhus Uird an uas leach ta; 

Nac II feas liuidli chabharlha a geneadh, 
An diaiuh an orcra anmincad. ^ 


Translalioii. 

Cathal (Charles) Mac Muirurigh sung. 

The honour (renenvn) of the Gael is lowered, 

§ Kncn of their Thciv protcctors § are dispersed wide, 
folvTi! * The inelhod (mean*?) of raising themselves has failed them 
Their chief (stock) of renowned actions is diminished. 
Their wisdom has (stepped back) retired, 

Foriiinc has turned upon them.. 

KnJ. 1'ht* special consequence^^ of our dark (black) morals; 
Their pnispcriiy has spent (riii'. out) its period. 


** There appears a strange confusion of per- 
■sons in tbi? specimen. 

‘ A familv of Mac Muirich's were bards to 
the family of Clanranold for centuries back. 


till upon ike death of the late Clanranold, the 
land was taken from ,heir representative. 
Whether one of them was .he author of it, is 
difficult to say. 
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The priviledge of the order o&their nobilily, fty tt Nobles. 

* * 

Was Changed with the design of throwii^ it down; 

Will not relieving Phyaicians examine their wounds 

After their sudden destruction.lt tt Or i^ef of 

soul. 

N"7» is taken from a ms. containing some memoranda relative, to 
the affairs of Ireland and Scotland, written in the fifteenth century; and 
is to be read. 

As so drong dona hug daraib ro choimhed sfarK-has na 
rean o theachd nihac Milidhc inntc gus an ainisirse * 

E’Tihirigh in gluMigheal mac Milidhc as ha e 
Athuirnc Ailgcasach • 

Soancbll Mac Oille Alla 
Ccannfaoladh Mac Oille Alla 
Ncidhc Mac Aghna 
Fitheal ilorghaoth 
Flaithri Mac Filhil 
Ciothruadh Mac FirchogAidh * 

Roighne RosgudhAch 
Laulhchenii Mac boirchedba 
Torna. • 


Translation. 

These are some of ihe authors by whom the history of 
Ireland was recorejed from the coming of Milcsius's son 
into it till the present time. • 

Eimhirg the while kneed, son of Milcsius who was called 
Athmrnc Ailgeasach 

Seancha the son of Oile Alla 

% 

Ccannfaoladh the sonc of Oilc Alla 
Neidhe the son of Agna 
Feircheirtne file ^ 

Fiiheal fiorghaoth 

Flaithri ihc son of Fiftieal * 

Ciothrr.adh the son of Firchogaidh 
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Roigbne Rosghudhach 

L^chlane the son of Bor^hedha ' ' ' ' 

Toraa. f 


N° 8, is taken from a ms. eontaining annals of Ireland and Scotland; 
tfte reading is. 

Do ghabh Nuadhad fionn fail mac geallchosa 
Eiremhoin Righe Eircnn 60 bliaghuin 
no<chc bliaguin gur thuit le BreUrig Mac Art 


Translation. 


In the year of the 
WOEED, 3304. 


Nuadhad sionn fail the son of Gcalchosa of the race of Hcri- 
mon, enjoyed the kingdom of Ireland 60 years or SO years; 
he fell by Breisri the son of Art. 


N^Oj is an alphabet ctollcclcd from the specimen, N°5; the abbrevi- 
ations at the end are, ao, ei, fr, qvam qupd, qui, si. 

Tke tenth specimen in this plate is taken from a ms. in the libraiy of 
Corpus Christi College in Cambridge, (0. 20.) which contains a copy of a 
collection of Canons made in a synod of three bjslw'ps, namel}’^, Patricias, 
Auxilius, and Jsscniinus, for the use of the Irish. These Canons seem to 
havi^ been tianscribed about the tenth century, by some Roman ecclesi- 
q,stic who was resident in Ireland, because the title is in Uncials, and 
the last line is in the mixed characters of that age, of which we have 
spoken above. I’he rest of these Canons arc written in die same charac- 
teis as the last line of this sjjecimen. 

Gralias Agimus Do Patri, et Filio et SpQi Sco 
Presbitcris et DiaconiG et omni Clero. Patricius, 

Auxilius, Issekmnus, Episcopi salutem. 

Saluis nobis negligentes. 

The*eleventh specimen in this plate is taken from a ms. in the Bodleian 
library, (Laud. F.*)o, fol.75.) which is to be*read, 

Hibernia inwla, inter duos filios principales militis, id est\Herimon 8c Ebcr in 
duas partes divisa est. Eber hie australem partem Hiberaiae accepit. Herimon 
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quidem Septentrionalem cum Monarda accepit. . Herimon hie primus 

(ll Scottis omnem Hibernian regnavit.** • • 


The following account of thi^s. is pasted within the cover. 

“ Oxford^ August 9» 1673. • 

“ This book is a copy of the greater part of the book of St.Machuda of 
Rath, in c. Lismorc, and the chronicle of Conga, wherein is contained 
many divine things, and the most pari of the antiquities of the aucientest 
houses in Ireland; a catalogue of their Kings; of the cqming of the 
Romans into England; of the coming of the Saxons, and of their lives 
and reigns ; a notable calendar of tlie Irish Saints, composed in verse, eight 
hundred years ago, with the Saints of the Roman Brcviajy until that time; * 
a catalogue of the Popes of Rome; how the Irish and English were con- 
verted to the Catholic Faith: with many other things, as the reader may 
find out, to understanding wUa^they contain, ’let him remember 

TULLY CONRY.*' 

• • 

* 

•The twelfth specimen is t^en from a ms. in my library, containing 
two Treatises, die ohc'dn Astronomy, the odier on the Art of Medicine, 
written in the latter end of the thirteenth, or in the beginning of the 

fourteenth century, which is to be read ; 

• • 

Si autein so] minoris esset camditaiis^jy^odbainy Dam hadh lugha caindegheachd 

la greine na na talmhuinn gacl^iile ni . . .'“UfiTSftlbgidh a Dubhra . . . leo 
la tbigemadhas ann oir da bith scaile na talmbuinn ag sir fhas air tneid agus air 
^eadas on talamb amach go speir na n ard riunnacadb do a dhorcbaidli se a ebuid ^ 
judb mbo aca agus do tbigemfaadh eclip. 


* TranslalioiK 

• 

If the light of the sqn was less than the earth, every thing woijild be covered with 
• its shade; as it would proceed northward, the shadow e^f the earth would be still 
increasing in size and breadth from the earth forward to the firmament of the fixed * 
stars, and would daiken thd most of them, and there would be an eclipse. 

** Mr.O’Halloran above quoted, gives a full account of the conquests and quarrels of Heber 
'erimon, which, as he says, distracted their posterity Ibr thirty cdhturies afterwards. 

S 
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* The figure ddfeCribed. • # 

In the middle of the figure is terra, towards ihc lower part is sol; betwixt terra 
and sol is, solits na greine^ {the light of the sun.) To the right hand of which is, 
Scaih na talmuinn duhh ann sna^eulana^ {the shadow of the earth Hack among 
the stars ) ; and to the left is, Speirna greine {the firmament, or orhit of the sun.) 
Within the outer circle, towards the right hand is Speir 7ia nard riunnaga da- 
ingin, {the firmament of the Jixt stars ) ; and on the left is, Na h ard rinnaca air 
nan dwchadh o scaih n<^ talman, {the Jixt stars darkened by the shadow of the 
ear/ A). . 

• 


By the Latin text at the head each chapter, the Astronomical 
Treatise appe^^ to be a translation; yet by the argument, it should 
seem tlial the wnler wa^i the autlior, because the words “ As I have often 
said** frequently occur; yet it may be partly a translation, and partly 
original. The titles of the chapters arc in Latin, and the greatest part 
of the work is in Irish. Many Latin words seem to have been transcribed 
from some very aiu'ient Latin ms. for'I find CAS*used instead o£ A, as 
macsimum for maximum ; c is generally used instead of as catuor .for 
quatuor, aca for aqua, acarius for aquarim, *8cc. ; ^^ti^nwrillen instead of t, 
as siciid for sicut. The name of the writer or author of this treatise, 
Donneha O’Connill, is written at llie end in comipled Roman capitals. 

, The medicinal treatise was written by Master Petris Musantini, or 
Musartini, and begins, QuomamJufJirie medicinali plura inveniynt, vocabla 
obscura signifeationisT^*^*""^'^ _ ^ 

' > 

The thirteenth specimen is taken from a ms. in the Harlemn library, 
(N® 3280) which contains several treatises, of which the following account 
is given in a memoir prefixed to the volume. " 

* “ ITiis MS. is a copy, as appears both by the note in fol. 65. and at 

the bottom, wherein the transcriber gives his t>wn name, viz. Gillo 
Trancoloqrd, son d!’ Tuathall, son of Teig, nicknamed the 'Crooked 
0*Clery, and the contents, most of which art? contained in other books 
that are much older, but Uie language is all of the old stamp, and not 
easily now to be master’d. It formerly belonged to Cassarlic Mac Naoisi, 
for so it is set down in the margins of folio 9» b. and folio 65, b. 
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‘ at fi'rsi view, in^de me imagine it was written before the •beginning of the 
eleventh century, at which tyne surnames came first to be gencrdlly uscil 
in Ireland, Mac Naoisi being non^, and consequently added, as it seemed, 
by way of distinction to the pro])er^am^ Cassarlic, as in like cases the 
custom was before. , 

The book does not run much upon any one subject in the whole, 
but a rhapsody or variety of small tracts, some romantic, some historical, 
and some mixed ol‘ both; some moral, and sipmc that seem to be purely 
legendary, as inlirely depending upon the faith and veracity of the 

of them. * * 

«... • 

The First treatise extends to folio 9, b. it contains seven months 
sailing ill the oeban, about the year of our Lord 700, an^ the wonderful , 
islands and things there seen during that courfje by the adventurers, 
whereof Maolduing, descended of the Eugenian Sept, was the chief 
leader, who seems to have been a Monk, of the.order instituted by Coluiu 
Cill, for manus*cripls quoted by Colgane, and othei’s appropriate the said 
discoveiy and expedition to some 6f the followers of tl’iat Saint. • 

The Seednd, is ecclesiastical, handles the books of the Old Testa- 
ment, and especially tbat^ part Kif the book of Kings, which relates to the 
Royal Prophet; wherein the Nabla and other musical instruments used 
in church service are described. This tract takes up three intire leaves, 
that is, from the end of the former to folio 15. . 

The Third, is historical,* relating U^jCi^ry, son of Colman, prince 
or govcmoriof the province of Cofmaughi^ 'wiib nourished about the 
beginning « the seventh century, and was a very pious man, as appears 
by the passages here related of him. It takes up two leaves, and ends 
at folio 17* \ * 

The FoiiVth, is historical, and takes in many occurrences of the 
administration of Canchobhar, prince of Ulster, who lived before the birth 
of our Saviour. It has the description of the prime seat of that province, 
called Eamiun Machoy and the exercises and funclion% of the Pngiles or 
great Combatants in those parls,^ at that time. It ends at fol. 26, a. 

The Fifth, is ecclesiastical, relating to the discipline and canons of 
the Swtican or Irish church. Ends in fol. 29» a. 

Sixth, is moral, and contains tlie pious'admonitions and remarks 
i^^'?8!Xolman, the son of Bcogna, a religions and holy man. 
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Tlic Seventh is prophetical, and relaftcs to some particular monastenes 
and churches of Indand, there named. It is the work of Beg, son of 
Dclth, to which is annexed a prophecy of the pious Fursa (whereof 
venerable Bede gives an accQunt) *;l)f the same kind, and after this a 
moral poem of the abbot Adamnan, one of the successors of Colum Cill, 
ill the monastery of lly, with whom the said Bede hath convensed, as 
appears in his third book. Hist. Bed. &c. These pieces stretch out to 
part of the said page, fol. 32. 

The Eighth is an old poem, containing tlie names of many of the 
Irish Saints. , 

The Ninth is a moral treatise, part prose and part in metre, extend- 
ing to fol. 34, V. 'llic rest of that page is concerning the Ultonian 
Piigilcs aforesaid. 'J’ho following page contains an historical poem of 
some transactions of the reign of Aed Slaine, king of Ireland, in the 
eighth century, or thereabouts. • 

'Fhc 'JVmth is a prophecy, foretelling a gi’eat calamity in Ireland. It 
is couched by way of dialogue, bctvrccn Bricin, or as he is commonly 
called Bamcliau, a holy man, and an angel. It ends in fol. 38, a. 

I’he Eleventh is historical, it relates to Dakcifeuain and Dalcuerb, 
two great families of llie province of Ulster in those tlays; to which is 
annexed, part of the amoui's and courtship of Bais Bandruad, daughter 
of Ut!hta Crummaoil and Fachtna Farrahach, fol. 38, b. 

The Twelfth giv es an ajccpiK^i of the Irish militia, under Fion Mac 
Cumhail, in the reign oF Connac Mac Airt, king of Iielan 1, and what 
course of probal ion or exercise each soldier was to go thrones'! before his 
admission therein, fol. 39, a. Hereunto is added, an account of the six 
most famous place's for hospitality' of Ireland in the times of;/yore, being 
in the nature of inns, wherein free entertainment was given at the charges 
of tlic public, fol. 39, b. Also another liistdrical poem of tlie slaughter 
of three princes, each of them bearing the same name of baptism, viz. 
Aed Slaine, king of Ireland, Aed nicknamed the Yellow King of Iinany, 
and Aed Ron, king of Italy, perpetrated by another Aed, foster brother 
to Conrlall Gutbing, a prince of the Cohatian Sept, and in different 
places all in one day, 39, b; here is a label or small piece inserted, which 
contains an account of Niall, of the nine hostages, king of lrelaud;r<^d 
his eight sons. 
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fhe Thirteenth is historical, gWing a passage of one*Macdatlio, a rich 
inmate and «portsmaii of L^nster, who bred and reared up a greyhound, 
which became so famous for bc'auty, strength, and swiftness, that it 
outdid the rest of that kind in th«^ island, whence it was sought tor at 
any price by the princes, so that at one time messengers both of 0,lil, 
prince of Connaught, Meibhe his consort, and Conchobbar, king of 
Ulster, happened to meet at said Mac Dathos house lor the same pur- 
pose, and this affair has occasioned a greal; inisundcrslanding between 
tlie said princes. . , 

^^piijrleentli is called the coiurern, or grief ol’Ulsler'5 the sul)ject 
IS a certain woman called Maclita, wife to Cruminhic Agnoin, Avhich 
being extolled, *by her said husband, at a public mcetiil^ of Ulster, in 
diiiiiiiution of two choice coursers of Conclioblu|r, j)rince thereof, upon 
their carrying a priise set from all tiie horses theie at that time, as if the 
said Madia could outrun them; hereupon the man was seized in order 
to be punished if he did not mukc good his words, to redeem whom bis 
wife WHS sent for; the woman offefed seveml excuses to avoid thoinalcli, 
an^ amongst the rest, that she was then quick with child; but the 
husband’s liberty be’i'g.not dlhcrwisc to be had, she entered the lists at 
last, and got the better of the steeds, but from the violenct* of the action 
and pains following, she immediately iniscamed, and died in a few 
liours, leaving h^r curse to the said prince and province lor cvcj’, wiijch 
is saiil to have stuck close by both, aadlo have brought heavy judg- 
ments upoli them, rvlichce the reSl^n qi1dift''Tif(e* aforesaid, viz. The 
concern o]| grief of Ultscr, it ends folio 43 , a. The rest of the jiage has 
an account of Conaire, king of Ireland, and his long reign of seventy- 
seven' year|, wherein some Irish writers place the birth of our Saviour. 

The Fil^bcnth is historical, and comprehends the circuit of Ireland, 
made by Athrinne, son of Fortehernc, a famous poet, who flourished* 
before the birth of Christ? part of his poems and others of the same date 
being hefe recited, it takes in some of the atchieveraftnts of tht; U1 Ionian 
pugiles or combatants mentioned above. , 

The Sixteenth is a romance, the main subject being the taking and . 
sacking of the town or palace of Maolscothack, a fictitious name of a 
implying tongue charming, or of tin? sweet and prevailing elo- 
' quencc. Maccoisi, a bard or poet, re(;ites it to Domnal O’Neil, king 
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of Ii*eland, it bchig so required by thc'said prince, who made choice of 
this out of many there named by the bard, fol. 52, sub initMm. 

The Seventeenth is another romance, l;he title of it is the fight of Maige 
Tuirc, viz. (tlic name of a plain), wj^rcin there is an account at large of 
the Tuatha dc Danaus, the Clara Neimhs, and the Ferbolgs, supposed 
to have successively had settlements in Ireland before the Milesians or 
ancient Irish, which modern Irish writers, as it seems, took for good 
history, and so i>auined it upon many of the natives for such. It reaches 
to the end^of folio 59 . 

The Eighteenth is mixed of history and fable; this part touches 
the fatal stone, and the manner it was first brought into Ireland, by the 
said Tuatha dc'Danans; the other recites some passages of Coun Ceadca- 
tliack, king of Ireland., towards the beginning of die second age of 
Christianity, and of some of his successors, giving the years of their 
respective reigns, ends folio Gl, )>. 

The Ninctccnlh treats of the Ultonlan combatants in the reign of 
Conchttbar so often mentioned ; to which is added, some accouiit of the 
royal palace of 'I’ara, and a passage of Olil Oloin, king of Munster, and 
Saidh his consort, daughter to Coun Coadca J.j iack. king of Ireland 
aforesaid. 

The 'J’wcntielh seems to be romantic; it relates to one Sanchan, a 
native of Manning, called the Isle of Man in English, fol. 6*4, a. b. 

The Twenty-fii*st is historical^ which treats of an expedition of Caibre- 
musc into North BitlStni, contemporary reigns of Cormajp Mac Airt, 

king of Ireland, and Olil Flannbcrg, king of Munster, ends fO|io 65, a. 

The last is |>art fabulous and part historical; the first t relates to 
Artaenir, king of In^land, and a w’oman come from an isl^ where the 
inhabitants arc said to be always in their blooming youth, ^nd nevtv to 
■die, who gives him an account thereof. The second is a passage of the 
poet Arthrinnc, treated of in llie sixteenth tract above, with which the 

MS. ends." 

* 

' From the above account of this ms. our^readers wdll perceive that 
little credit is to be given to books which abound in such marvellous and 
absurd relations. The specimen is to be read^ 

Poi ri auuirau aircagJai aiuleatnhaiu macho feebt naild edhon ConcophuNiij^ 
Faacinae. Bai mar deamro inafluth lie hulto Pole siodh, ocas saine 7 suboidber' 
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Boi meass rgus claus ocus m(jftfiotadh Poi smacht 7 recht «cus dechflaithiiia rle 
reirocass lia halto. Boi nior dordan 7 doirechus ocus 7 dimad isan richtoigh 
andemhoin. As amhlofdh ieronih boi in tcchsoin edhon in craebhruadh Con- 
chobhoir fo intamhoil tighe »idhcordai Noi nimdodai o lean co fraich. Triucho 
Iroicchid ind airdiu ccch airaenoic^crcdh^mai boi Isaii tigh) lilrrscor didcciuar 
and Stial Areabor. 


Translation. 

There was a noble and famous family of Eni^n Macho named Concop (Concob* 
hac) Mac Factnae, in whose reign the Ultonians werc^a happy peojgle, enjoying 
peace and tranquillity/ and the land and ihc seas yielded ihcir produce in abund- 
• * -i’e. There was at that time law atid good government among the Ultonians, 
and cumes were severely punishdd, so that they lived in great love and friendship 
among themselves. In Eamoin (i. e. Eman Macha) w'as a rm4l palace, abound- 
ing in all things necessary ; it was of the ordlir of the Red-branch of Conneobar 
(Connor). All people were there entertained with the necessaries of life, and np 
house within the limits of the sea could be compared to it; it was thirty feet high, 
the windows ornamented with credumai (coppej'manufacturcd, I believe brass) it 
was a noble house (built) of ^ew timber, and black oaken floors. 

The fourteenth specimen in ihc twenty-second plate, is taken from 
an ancient iranscript of^spme of the old municipal laws of Ireland, and 
a tract called \hii Great Sanction, new Law or Constitution of IS me, made 
in favour of Christianity’, by three kings, three bishops, and three sages. 
At the top of pages four and eleven in this ms. are cerUiin perpendicular 
and parallel lines, which the Irish call Qghum, of which mode of writ- 
ing we shall^peak licrcaMir. This s{{^iuvRS%'’tfftfe^*ead, 

J&isenchas mar conamus arnar 

nfritl). i. e. cncclaim nior dotidligeas enect beg no maith 
enwt, doule donti na dligheann cnect^ no diri aioie dop- 
sain doeib uctha maitl) do ulcc^ 7 ole dimaith. 


, Translation. , 

This is the Seanchas tapr, pointing out good from evil, and evil from good, &c.* 

' * Colonel Vallancey has mentioned this book in a number of his Collectanea de rebus 
Hibernicis.”*^It is a very ancient code of laws^ much referred to by the title of Seancas^ or book 
of antiquity. * 
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N” 15, in the same plate, is taken irom the Annales Tigernaci, amongst 
the Clarendon mss. at Oxford* (N** 3), which annals end inil407. This 
specimen is supposed to have been written about that year. 

4 udexi 

Kl en. M"c'’c”c*c'*vii — ^Danenn mar oco* dith for ceithribh isin 
bliaghain sin Mac Uillicm oig. t. concobhur ua Che allaidh 
saidh an mic righ dir Sn% mathamhna. h. nechtain da marbhadh 
' la Fearadach mac mic Dumbnaill. h. ceallaidli aclaind niic in 
eagun a Fill. Catal. h. Concobhuir. mac Righ h. Failghi 
saidji an mic righ, h. gaisgedhach leithi mogha do mharbhadh 
la cla1{in Fearais. ^ 


Translation. 

Kalends of Januaryj 1407, very hard weather this year, in which great numbers 

O 

of cattle perished. 

Mac William og. i. e. Conner O’Kelly, a nobl6 gentleman, was m'srdered by 
Fearadach, son of M*Donall O’Kelly, at Clann, M'Eogan. 

Cathal O’Conner, son of the king of O’Fuly, agenerous noble, and the champion 
of Leith. Mogha was murdered by the Clan Feorais.’’ 

The sixteenth and seventeenth specimens, are taken from the annals 
of Ulster, in t he B odleiapP^dibrary, amongst Dr. Raw)inson's mss. 
(N"31).' F 


Kt Jan Anno Dni. Mccccclxxx**!!!!”. 
Brian mac Donnehaidh Meaguidhir 


in mac righ dob fearr eineach 8c 
I^ghnaina, Gal 8c gaisccidh 
ogus do bhearr aithne air gaeh 
nealadhain, a Eg in btr, ocus 

* TheM Ftorais afterwards took the name 
of Biitnlt^haxn* 

' This MS. is written on vellum, and was 
formerly in the possession of Sir 9amm Ware; 


then in the library of Henry earl of Clarendon, 
and was afterwards possessed by the duke of 
Chandos, after whose death it vras purchased 
byDr.Rawlinson. See Innes’s £ssav,'fs^^. 
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tabhradh in ti idghiieas t>eand« 
acht ak Anmuin. * 


Tr&nslation. 

\ • 

Kalends of January^ in the year of our Lord 1484. ^ 

Brian Mac Doncbn Mac Gnire, a noble and valiant Prince, and skilled in all 
sciences, died. Let the reader pray for his soul. 

Kt Jail anno. Dni. 1588. In Giolla 
dubh Seain me phdib m'= 

Idhir do mharbhadh daotforchor 
peileir*l| Saxonchaibh do bhi ag* 
oiighiall, ar ndol do m'= Meaguidh- 
ir. i. e! Aodh conchonnacht m* 

conchonacht, conchonnacht air 

creich orra, agus briseadh ar oir- 
ghiolfaibh agus ar Saxain doibh, 
gan dioghbbail doibh psin duin^ 
maith uasal sin. 


Translation. 

Kalends of January, i588. Giolla Dubh M*= Scann M‘ Phillip M‘ Guire, was 
killed by a'bullet shot by a Saxon (Englishman) a hireling of the Orgiallachs in 
Ui iter, as M‘ Guir^ i. e. Hugh Sj^cdnc9h:t‘!A^,£a.a:e€£onconnact, was plun- 
dc ing them. And the Orgiallachs and Che English were defeated without any 
of er loss, but the death of this good gentleman. , 

The eighH^entli and last specimen in the twenty-second plate, is taken 
from a fragment of the Brehon laws, communicated by Lieutenant-Col. . 
VallSincey, which is to be read, 

Dearbthar feitheam fortoig cuithe arach. 

* e. 

Certain roles for the election of a Chief. 


T 
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Our thanks are Aue to the Rev. Mr. James Maclagan, Minister of 
Blair, in Atholl, Perthshire, and to the Rev. Mr. Stuart, of Killin, Perth- 
shire, and to Colonel Vallancey, for the translations of the Scotch and 
Irish specimens engraven in the twenty^second plate. 

The alphabet beneath lire specimen last mentioned is selected from 
this MS. and differs only from the alphabet N°9 in the same plate, as 
one hand-writing doth from another. Jlie abbreviations are, *e, ae, do, 
**, st, or. 

It is singular that in a* work so magnificent and expensive as the 
Diploma td Scotia;, lio specimens should have been given of the Gaelic 
language and characters; however it appears from the exemjiars ’ll! u.-:* 
twenty-second plate, that the letters* used in the north of Scotland and 
in Ireland are\he same with tlie Saxon, but somewhat more rude and 
angular in their forms. 

To conclude this head, it is impossible to say, whether all which hath 
been advanced, will operate upon the minds of diose of the Irish nation, 
wdio are supcrstitiously devoted to the legendary tales of their ancestors, 
for it IS in vain m <jppose rational doubts, arguments, or evcn^dacts, to 
popular credulity; although we may with just reason suppose, tliat the 
fictions which the vanity and j)atriotism of the Irish have V)ecn raising 
for ages, will gain no credit vith the sensible and judicious part of man- 
kind, but will vanish before the strong beams of history and criticism: 
in truth, all scepticism must A auish by an inspection of* the twenty-second 
plate, wherein w^ he^ye o c.nhti*: demonstration that the Erse and Irish 
characters arc the same; and that they are similar to those used by the 
Saxons in Britain, appears from several Saxon alphabets ii the preced- 
ing jilales ; so that tliose who obstinately persist in asserting t hat the Irish 
characters are not deiived from the Roman, after what lif.th been said 
on tliis head, must deny tlie evidence of their senses.* 


K Colonel Vallancey hath subjoined to the 
last edition of his gra;.itiiar^ several tables of 
the abbreviations which occur in Irish mss. 
These will be very useful in facilitating the 
reading of the ancient documents written in 
that country^ and in the northern parts of 
Scotland. The characters engraven by this 


author aie similar to ours in plate twenty- two^ 
which are derived from the Reman. It ap- 
pears from Bede’s Elccl. Hist, that there were 
seme learned men in Ireland in the seventh 
century, but this doth not authenticate the 
Irish traditions concerning the Milesian colo- 
nies. 
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Having shewn that the lettei-s used in the northern parts of Scotland, 
and in Ireland, for the notation of tlie Gaelic or Celtic language, are 
derived from the Roman; Ave shall proceed ko speak of the several kinds 
of writing which prevailed in England, from the coming of William the 
till the seventeenth century. The writing introduced into England 
by that prince, is usually called Norman, and is composed of letters 
nearly Lombarcfic, which were genemlly use^ in granls,>fliarters, public 
instruments, and law proceedings, with very little variation, from the 
Norman conquest, till the reign of king Edward III. as will appear by 
inspecting the specimens of royal cliarters ia the twenty-fourth and 
twenty-fifth plates. This kind df jvriting was generally practised by the 
Irish wl^cn they wrote Ijalin, as appears from their mss. and records, 
'and^iii Scotlalid during the same period of time, as the numerous spe- 
cimens published in An^ei-sofi’s Diplomala Scotiae abundantly testify. 
Several specimens of Norman writing, are given in the twenty -third 
plate, with alphabets, both of capital and small letters; the first of these 
is taken from a fair book of imjuisitions, made in the county of Lincolft, 
which is preserved in the Cottonian (Clause. 5.) These iiuiui- 

sitions were Wade in the^ reign of king HenrjMSie First, for Robert of 
Caen, die king’s eldest natural son, is mentioned amongst the great land- 
holders in tiie county.'' They must have been taken before the year 
1104, becaiKC* Stephen earl of Brittany, wdiose name appears in the 
plate, died in that year; from several circumstances, 1 conceive them to 
have been taken in the first year of this king’s reign, if sd, they were 
made about fourteen years filler the complcating of Domesday book.' 

** He is called Rodbertus Fdius Regis. Ionian library, says, cthat these inquisitions 

an acmunt of him in Sandford’s Genealogical were taken in the reign of king Henry IT. but 
Histq^, p.4fl. he is evidently mistaken. 

‘ Dr. Smith, in his Catdogue of the Cot- 
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This Specimra isAo be read, , 

In Coringebam Wap Habenf. v. Hundr. ^ * 

Nigellus de Albaneio habet in Glemeaburc vizi . c . 7 in Jultorp . 1 . c . in 
Sufiodebi . iiii . / 

Comes Stepban Britannie in Le . 7 Sufndebi . 7 Jopbeim v . S . quas Goffr fit 
Treatune . 

9 

Robt de Insula in Coringheba . ii . c . quas . Ric defn . pine . tenet. 

A 

E^s Line in Greingbeba . 1. c . Ric fit maig tenet ^ 

DunclSsis Eps in Cletba . vi , b.' i 
Hugo de Vallo in Torp . vi . B . 7 in Cletha . vi . 

Alad^ Credun in Blituna . 1 . c . 7 . vi . B . 7 in Lactunn' iii . c , 7 . ii . b . 
j. in Scottuna .*^izii 'b. 


The second and third ^tpeciniens in the same plate, are taken from the 
great roll of the pipe of the second year of king Henry II. remaining 
amongst the records of the pipe at Westminster, and are to be read, 

Hurtfordscira Ric dc Luei redd* Comp, de firma de 

Hurtfortser et in elein novit. Const’. Militib’ defT^pIo xiii 5 . & iiij 3* 

In tb. Ivj ll. & XVII. s. et 

Dorseta. Idem Ric redd Comp de firma de Dorseta. 

A 

A number of sp ^imens o ^s^pnan writing are given in the twenty- 
fourth and twenty-fifth ^ates„ which we conceive, will give our readers 
a clear idea of the kind of writing which prevailed not only in England, 
but in different parts of Europe, from the tenth till ih^ fourteenth 
century." f 

These plates arc taken from original charters of the kings of England; 
they furnish' authentic specimens of the modes of writing used in patents 
and charters, from William I. to Henry VIIIc From tliem we learn the 

He is called Rodbertjas in several places in consecra^ June A, 1099, ao that these inqui- 
the MS. He was bishop of Lincoln from 1093 sitions were taken after this time, 

to 11 S3. " See Wether’s Lexicon Diplomaticum^’Sot- 

' Ranulpbus (or Ralph FUmbard) he was tingen, 17$^. 
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styles and titles of each king." , The reader will qbserve, that the diph- 
thong <B is distinguished by a sftiall stroke under the letter e, particularly 
in the first i^ecimen, though this distinction was soon afterwards omitted. 
It is not necessary to say more oonccming these plates, as they have been 
already mentioned. * • 

In Nomine Sanctse et individuae Trinitatis Cgo Willelmus Dei gratia Rex Anglorum notuni 

facio omnibus tam poster! s quam presen tibus Archiepiscopis Hiiic igitur ^cclestae 

Sancti Martini de Bello Hanc in primis dignitatem Regali auctoritate concedo. 

^ I.) 

Henrlcu3 Rex Anglorum Ricardo Basset et Alberico dc Ver et Vicecomitibus ct Baronibiis 

et omnibus fidelilfi^ suis Francis ct Angllcis de Nortfolc^ salutem Sciatis me^dedisse Ebrardo 

Episcopo de Nortwic Centum solidatas apud Westln. • • (Hen. i.) ^ 

• 

Stephanus Rex Anglorum Archiepiscopis^ Episcopis^ Abbatibiis^ Coniitibus, Justiciarijs, 
Vicecomitibus^ Baronibus et Ministris^ et omnibus iidellbusHBuis totius Anglic^ salutem. Scia* 
tis quia concessi Deo et Abbati et Moii^chis Cisterciensis Ordinis dc Parco de Tama — " T este 
Roberto de CaisH’ (Caisineto^.i. e. Chency)*ArchidIacono, ct Ricardo *de Luci^ ApueVOxen. 

• <Steph.) 


Henricus Rex Anglise ct Dux Normanniae, Aquitanlae et Comes Andegavise Archie- 
piscopis ^Minister! um meum dc Esnccca mea cum liberationp^ue pcrtinct ^Apud Oxiiie- 

fordam. g (Hen.ii.) 


Ricardus Dei gratia Rex Anglise Dux Normanr/iie Aquitadlse et Comes Andegavise, Archie- 
piscopis, Episcopis, Abbatibus, Comitibus, ^ffaronlbus, Justiciarijs, Vicecomitibus et omnibus 
Ball! vis ac fldelibus suis, salutem. Sciatis nos concessisse ct bac Carta confirmasse Oillebcrto 
Talebot’ pro servicio suo Manerium de Linton*. (Rtc. i.) 

Johannes Dei gratia Rex Anglic Dominus Hibernie Dux Normanuie Aquitanie ct Comes 

Andegavie ^Tesle Galfridus filius Petri Comitis Essex*.— -Apud We^m' xi. die Junij* 

Anno Regni nostri primo. (Johannes.) 


The first specimen is taken from the Con- The second is amongst the Charters in the 
qupror’s foundation charter of Battle Abbey, Cottonian library, and all the rekt are from 
j|(nich is preserved in the Harlbian library. originals in the author’s library. ^ 
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Henricus Dei. gratia Rex Angliae Dominus Hybemic Dux Normannis, AquitMiie« & 

Conies Andegavise, Ar£hiepiscopis, Episcopis ^Kijs testibus.*— — ^Data^per manum nos- 

train apud Wodesiok Viresimo primo Die August! Anno Regni nostri TricesimcS'secundo. 

, (Hbn, III.) 

< 

Edwardus Dei gratia Rex Anglise Dominus Hibernise et Dux Aquitaniae Omnibus In 

cujus rci testimonium. Teste me ipso apud Cantuariam decimo Die Julij Anno Regni 

nostri Tricesimo tercio. (Edw. x.) 


Edwardus Dei gratia Rex Anglite Dominus Hibernise et Dux Aquitaniae Omnibus In 

cujus rci testimonium ' ■ * ' Teste me ipso apud Norhampton Undecimo Die Augusti Anno 
Regni nostri secundo. ^ (Edw. h.) 

* ^ , 

Edwardus Dei gs^lia Rex Angliae Dominus Hibernis et Dux Aquitaniae Omnibus — —In 

cujus rei Teste me ipso apud ilTcstm’ xvi Die Julij Anno Regni nostri Quarto. 

(Edw. III.) 

Ricardus Dei gratif Rex Anglie et Francic et Dominus Hibemie Omnibtis In cujus 
—Teste— Vicesicuo tercio Die Februarii Af^no Regni nostri tercio. (Ric. ii.) 


Henricus Dei gratia Rex Anglie ct Francie et Dominus Hibemie Omnibus Ballivis et fide- 

libus suis ad quos presentes litere pervenerint In cujus — i— Teste me ipso apud Westm’ 

duodecimo die Junij Anno %gni nostri tercio. Per ipsum Regem Rome. 

(Hen. V.) 


1 


Henricus, &c. Script’ &c. Bury Sancti Edmundi xxv Die Februarij Anno, &c. 
XXXV. .. c (Hen. vi.) 


Henricus Dei gratia Rex Anglie et Francie et Dominus Hibemie Omnibus Ballivis et fideli- 
bus suis In cujus— —Patentes. Teste roe ipso apud Westm’ Quinto Die Octobr* Anno 
Regni nostri Quarto. (Hen. vii.) 


Henricus Octavus Dei gratia Angl’ ct Franc’ Rex, fidei defensor Dominus Hibemie in terra 
supremum caput Anglicanc Ecclesie Omnibus.— Teste Bocardo RycheMilite, apud Westm’ 
Vicesimo Die Marcij Anno Regni nostri Tricesimo. (Hem. viii.) 


About the reigii of king Richard ii. variations took place in wri^^ng 
recordset and law proceedings; die specimens “of the charters from 
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reign of king Richnrd II. to of king Henry VIII. as given in the 
twenty-fifth plate, are composed 'partly of characters called. Set Chancery 
aiyl Common Chancery, alid of some of the letters called Court-hand; 
which three different kinds of* writing are partly from the Noiman, and 
partly from the modem Gothic.- See the alphabets in the twenty-sixth 
plate. The Chancery lettera so calhid, were used for all Records Avliich 
passed the great seal, and for other proceedings in Chancery; and the 
Court-hand letters were used in the courts of King s Bench and Common 
Pleas for fines, recoveries, placita, adjudicata, &c. 

The specimen in the twenty-fifth plate of the 33th of king Henry VI. 
is taken from an original letter of that king in the Author’s library, 
wliich is written in the running hdnd of that time. t 

Although the writing called the Law English, is mucl/like the modern* 
Gothic, we shall mention it in this place, because the instruments written 
byjhe English lawyers, in the English language, from the thirteenth to 
the sixteenth^ century, arc in characters very different from those used 
by our Ecclesiastics and Monks, \vhich last is descended from the Saxon, 
as wilUpresendy appear under the head of modem Gothic writin*g. The 
twentieth plate contains several sjiecimcns of this first kind of writing. 
The eleventh number in this plate, is taken from the Patent Roll of the 
43d of king Henry HI. (M. 15,) and contains a^rious specimen of the 
English language of that time, which is to be^^d, 

Heuv* thurg Godea fuUume King on EnglenVoande Lhoaverd on Yrland Diik 
on Norm, on Aquitain 7 Eorl on Aniow. send igretinge to alle hisc holde ilscrde 
7 ilsewedl on Huntendon Schir — that wiftn ge wel alle that we vvillcn and unnen 
that that ure raedesmen alle other the inoare del of heom that beoth ichosen thurg 
us and thurg thaet loandes folk on ure kuneriche habbeih iden and schullen don 
in the worthnesse of Code and on ure treowthe for the freine of the loande thurg 
the besigteof than to/oren iseide radesmen beostedefast and ilestinde in alle thinge 
abuten lende. And we haaten alle ure treowe in the treowtho^that hco us ogen 
theet heo stedefastliqjieheilden and sweren to healden and to wericu the isetnesscs 
« that beon i maked and beon to makien thurg than tofoaen iscidc raedesmen. 

, Which being translated intq modern English is, . 

Henry, by God’s help. King of England, Lord of Ireland, Duke df Normandy 
and of Aquitain, and Earl of Anjou, sendeth greeting to all bis faithful ^lerks and 
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Laics iu Huntingdonshire: This kno% ye all well that we will^ and grant, that 
whifh our Counsellors all or the most pftrt of them that be chosen by us and the 
people of our land, have done and shall do fo? the honour of God^ and of their 
allegiance to us, for the benefit of the land, by the advice or consideration of our 
Ibresaid Counsellors, be stejlfast arid performed in every thing for ever. And we 

, command all our liege people in the fealty that they owe to us, that they steadfastly 

hold, and swear to hold and to defend the statutes which be made and shall be 
made by those aforesaid Counsellors. 

The tliirlcenth specimen* in the same plate is taken from a deed in 
Dr. Hawlinson^s collection, now preserved in the Bodleian libraiy, dated 
the 14tli of August, ISlhEdw.lII. (1347). This deed is a settlement 
made upon ihc'^arriage of a son of Sir John Mowbray, J^nt. with Mar- 
*gery the daughter of Sir Johfi Depden, and is to be read, 

r 

This Indenture made the xim* day of August the xviii* yere of 
Kyng Edward the thitid, Wittaesseth that it is conveiTutcd. 

Thi)i instrument is engraven by Df.Rawlinson, to which the seal of 
Depden is a}>pendent. We take this opportunity of ob^rving, that 
wills and settlements w'erc first Avritten in'- English in this reign, Avhich 
had been generally written in Latin from the Norman conquest. 

The fourteenth speciiihi^n in the same plate, is written in the Chancery- 
hand of the time; it is laBbn fi’om the Parliament Roll of the 21st of king 
Richard II. and contains/ part of the confession of- Thopias of Wood- 
stock, duke of Gloucester, un^le to ‘that king, which is to be read as 
folh)ws, 

I Thomas of Wodestolce, Uie viii day of Septembre, the zecr of my Lord the 
Kyng on and twenty, be the virtue of a Commission of my Lord tbe Kyng the same 
zeer directed to William Rykyll justice, the which is comprehende more pleynly 
in the forseyd commission, knowlcche, that I was on wyth sterying of other men 
to assent to the making of a Commission. p 

* • < 

^ Also in that that I was in place ther it was communed and spoken in manere of 

deposail of nW lyege Loord. . 
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N" fifteen, h taken from an oilginal petition in parliament^ in iheTower 
of London, in the reign of lang Henry IV. and is to be read, 

Memoran ' that the kyng by th’ ac^vise of his counseii hath ordeined, graunted and 
appointed, that al maner assignetnents by tiKlIes rered or made. 

N“ sixteen, is taken from another petition in the Tower, and is to 
be read, 

Besechith humbly youre pourc servaunt Thomas Marchyngton, one of the Clerks 
of your honorable Chapell to graunt hym the pension of Ely. 

N“ seventeen, is from a'petition in parliament in fhe reign of king 
Edward IV. and is to be read, • , 

Prouided also, that the acte of resumpeion, o%any other acte, estatute, orderiaunce * 
or prouibioun, in this present Parliament made or to be made. 

ighteen, is taken from a pardon under th^ignot of king Henry VII. 
granted in the* twenty-first year pf his reign lo'TlJBhias Barker, and is to 
be read, •, • , 

, • Henry* by the grara of God, king of Englond and of Fraunce, and Lord of Irland, 

• to all our Officers true liege-men and subgetts. 

N* nineteen is from *an instrument of king Henry VIII. and is to 
be read, 

Henry the eight, by the grace of God, King of ^gland and of Fraunce, defensor 
of the feith Lord of Irelattd. 

The twenty-sixth plate contains ^phabets of the Modem Gothic, the 
Old English, the set Chancery, the common Chancery, and the Cpurt- 
hand; the first of which, began to take place in England in the twelfth 
century, as will presently appear; the second, about the middle of the 
fourteenth century, the third and fourth, in the decline of the same cen- . 
tury, and are still used in the inrolments of letters patents, charters, &c. 
and in exemplifications of recoveries; the fifth wa^ contrived by the 
English lawyers, and too^ its rise about the middle of the sixteenth* * 
century, and continued till^he beginning of the latc*reign, when it was 
ab^hed by law. The Court-hand characters were nothing more^than 
thj/ Norman cliaracters corrapted and deformed to so great a iegree, 
jat they bore very little resemblance to their prototypes. In Jie six- 

I u • ? • 
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teentli centijry, llie Englisii ]|^wyere ehgrossed their conveyances and 

legal instrumeiiLs in characters called Sccre&iry, which arc still in use. 

• • « 

Op Writinc Frefnch call their writing, by the names of the 

IN 

Avritten: these were the Merovingian, the Carlovingian, 
the Capetian, the Valesian, and the Bourbonian. For instance, the writ- 
ings of France, from the fifth, to the middle of the eighth century, are 
called M&ovingian/ because Merovaeus and ^ his descendants, exercised 
regal authority in France, during that period. 

It has already been observed, that the Gauls adopted the Roman 
letters;® the forms of the letters used in Fiiincc, from the beginning of the 
eighth, to the middle of the tenth century, arc very similar to those used 
in England, during the same period, except in those instances wheyc we 
find the pure Saxon. , - will ‘appear, by comparing thp specimens in 
the twenty-third plate, with those given us by the learned authors of the 
Nouveau trait6 de Diplomaticjue, iu their history of the writings of, 
France. Various inodes of Avriting Avere aftenvards practised by* the 
French, of which several specimens are given inrour twenty-seventh plate. 

MeroA‘ingian began iu France soon after the time 
of MerovfEus, son of Ffearamond, Avho was made king in the year of 
Christ 460; this race raded AA'ith Childeric, Avho died in 752. Tlxe 
Caroline or Carolinian ifiee, proi)erly began Avilh Pepin,* Avho Avas made 
king of France, upon tlie deatih of Childeric. This prince was succeeded 
by Charlemagne emperor of the west, a.d. 814, whose line in France 
ended with LeiAds V. a.d. 987. 


different races of their kings in whose times they were 


® The Sicambri from whom the present 
French kings are descended, were originally 
Scythians; they were priced on the banks of 
the Danube; Antenor their first king, died 


ante Christ, 443, The Ijist king of this race 
was Antharius, who began to reign about 


seventy* &ur years before Christ, and was slain 
by the /iauls, thirty-nine years before the 
Christiafi tera; after this king’s feign, these 
periple w^re called Franks, from his sou and 


successor Francos, who passed an edict for that 
purpose, at the request of his subjects. The 
kingdom oV the Franks, ended with Marcoinir, 
who was slain by the Komans! in 303, he 
ordained, ^that the Franks should elect no more 
kings, but dukes. Pharamond, who ml^rried 
Argotta, the grand daughter of Marcomir)|was 
made king ()f France, about the year 4S^0, and 
from him all the nionarchs of France are 
scended. 

« 
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Tlic C'apglian race bcgarj with Hugh Gapot, who succeeded Lewis V. 
and ended with Charles IV. a.d. 1327. 

t • • 

The Valesiaii race, began with Philip IV. tlic successor of Charles IV. 
and eiidtid with Henry 111. the last of this line, who Avas slain in I589.« 

The llourbonian line, began Avith Henry IV. a.d. 1.589, whose de- 
scendants filled the throne of Fmnce, till the laU^ Kevolulion. 


^ generally admilUid,* tlial* the ancient 

Gehman Writiko. „ . , , , . . , . 

Ciennai\s had not the use ot iettei's, before 

their intercourse Avith the Romans; the tesliiuony of Tacitus is decisive 
on this subject. ** Uterarum secreta viri paritcr ac feemiruB ignorant 
Hence A\^e conclude, that the Teutons^\j;J^) ancienlly inhabiled tlic 
ii.Ai^Iiduring coast, and islands of the Ba11\ Sea, had no lettei-s, till 
their descendants, avIio settled jn Belgic Gaul, onVainod them from the 
Romans. The Teutonic alphabet, given in the fini^jlale, is evidently 
•d(‘duced from the Roman, and is nothing inon^ than rhe Roman Aaricd 
by tli<’. Germans, Avliich, liaA'ing been much deformed, Avas improved by 
Charlemagne in the ninth century, ami continued till the tAvelflh, Avdicn 
this kind of Avriling Avas succeeded by the modjat'fii Gothic, Avhich pi-e- 
vails in Germany, and in several of the iK>rthciy countries of Luropt? at 
this time. * a 


T.,r 1 he AvrUing called Modern Gothic, Avas hi>l 

Modern Gothic. • , . , , , , 

jiraclised in Gerinany about the latter eitd or 

the ninth, or dn the beginning of the tenth century, though it did not 

lake place in the other nations of Europe till the twelfth. letters in 

the fii’st spc<!iinen of the tAventy-seventh plate, are some of them Loin- 

bardic, and others approach toAvards the modern (Jotliic. This specimen 

is taken f^om a ms. in tlic Cottonian library [Caligala A.7-] Avritten in 

Germany, in the Franco-Theotisc or Teutonic * dialect^ in the tenth cen-’ 

tury'i Avhich was probably transcribed from one more ancient. 

P The Franco-Tculonic, which was spoken in Germany anj^ Gaul, is derived from tVw M®8o- 
Ciotl^, formerly spoken in Bulgaria. The Islandic, is derived from the Scando-Gothic. HicHu^s 
Gr<(^matica Franco-Tbeotisca. , / 
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In the tliirtcenlh cenlury tho Saxon J>, (or th) was corrupted, as appears 
by the eleventh and twelfth specimens in the twentieth plate; in the four- 
teenth, it acquired the form of thct. Saxon p (ap), and before the end of 
the same century, that of the modern Gothic p, which was discontinued in 
the fifteenth century. S(‘.e the specimens from the tenth to the fifteenth in 
the twenty-sewenth plate. The fourteenth, fifteenth, and sixteenth speci- 
mens in this plate, are taken from mss. in my libmry, written in England 
in the fifteenth century; the first of whicrh was written about the year 
1430, tho sev^ond .about 1450, and the third about 1480. The last of ihcv 
English specimens, is from a plate of brass {ilaced in Macclesfield church 
in Cheshire, iii the beginning of the sixteenth century. • 

Various modes of writing took place in Trance, under the latter kings 
of the Capetian race, and the n^iiarcJis of the Valesian line, who flourished 
from the middle of the ^elfth, to the sixteenth century; speejiiicns ^of 
several of which, arc/figiaven in the third column of the t'li'enty-sevcnlh 
plate. The eighte^th, nineteenth, arid twentieth specimens, are, what 
the Frcn<;h call, Capetian writing, because used during tlie reigns of 
that race of kings; the first of which was utritlen in the latter end of the 
twelfth century; the second is dated in 1280, arid the third in the begin- 
ning of ihe fourteen I )i's;pntury. 

'J’lu' twenty-first and U'^eiitv-second numbers, are sjiecimens of writing 
which prevailed in FraiW under the monarchs of the Valesian ract*, 
namely, from 1327 to 1589: though .another kind of writing took place 
in France in the lifteenth century, which continued till the great im- 
provements made in the art, towards the latter end of the sixteenth, and 
in the seventeenth century. Specimens of this last kind of writing are 
exhibited in the twenty-third and twenty-fourflli numbei's of this plate. 


R.rp1anation of the twenty-seventh Plate. 

The first spt'cimen in this plate, is taken frpm a ms. in the Cottonian 
library (Caligula A.?*) written in the Francic characters in the tenth 
century,’ and in the Pranco-Theotisc dialect, which was spoken in the 
time y Cdtarlemagne. 

* Mr.Sfn'uh, in his Catalogue of Cottonian library, calls them Dano-Francic, but th<« is a 
di^li^ctiuCwiUiout a diflercncc, for the characters used by the Franks, were adopted ioDeonh^. 
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l.Thuo AiLiuas lang after thiu allso gi Icstid 
uua]^ sohic niancunnca ^anuga buila God 
aliTiahti forge^aii habda. That hie is himilisk 
barn Herod tin uerol di is sclbes su^o sendean- 
uuolda Tethiu that hie bier alosdi alliud sA. 

mna uucrod fon uuitic. • 

» 

‘2. 'riic sccoiul specimen is taken from a psallcr in the library of 
'rriiiily college in Cambridge, Avritten in the reign of king Slc])hen. 


Ad venial rcgniim tuiiRn Fiat voluntas lua sicut in Celo ct ^ 

in Terra. Panem nobtrum cotidianum da nobis hodic 

f • 

5. 'J’lic third specimen, is tsiken from St. Augustin on St.John’s gospel, 
prest'rved in the library of Christ coll<ja.»‘e^ Oxforth This ms. appears to 
have be^n written in 1167, and formerly S?|doitged to liildewas Priory, 
in Shropshire. . 

Jiidei ergo inquit quoniam paraa^cue erat ut non remanc^nt in 
j CiTU’e etl^wra sabato; erat euim niagnus dies ille sabati:— '■j- 
Scriplus a^no ab incaniationc Domini mclxvii. 

4. The fourlli specime^n, is taken from a ms. in the Lambelli library, 
[N°2()y] wriUen in llic ihirUxuilh century. 

Post hcc vidi el t;cee Ostium apertum in Cclo ct vox prima quam aiidivi tanquain 
tube lofjiic’nlis niecurn dicens ascende hue et ostendam tibi que oportet fieri post 
hec. Statiin I’ui in spirilu ct ecce sedcs pusita erat in Cclo et supra sedem sedens. 


5. The fii’lh specimen, is taken from the ptirliament roll of the tliird 
3 fcar of king lleury VI. 

« 

** lIcnricLis quintus Rex Auglie qui nunc est.’* ^ 

b.The^sixlh speciiiji^jur/s of ihc sixlcciith century,, and is to be read, 

y Post vgris cqiiinoctium. 

Quere pie iiilunium, 

Et sequent! Dominica 
Sacrum celebra pascha. * 
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7 . The seventh specimen hath a date. « 

‘ • \ «= 

Incipit collectarium temporale ad usum fratram Guillennitarum Parisiensium — 
Scriptum a fratrc Petrd Cource — panveAtum anno 1S87. 

C 

, By these two specimens, it appears that the hair strokes over the *, 
were preserved till the decline of the sixteenth century, ^hen the points 
took place. 


8. The eighth sp»ecimen is taken from a Missal, written in Flanders in 
the fifteenth century. < • 

t 

Deur qui bcatum Nicholaiim Pontificem tuum innumcris dec^rasti 
miraculis tribue nobis ^quesumus ul cjus ‘mentis et prccibus, 
a Grchenne ignis. 

y. The first specimei^^*Ih the second column, and the ninth in the 
twenty-seventh plate?*fs’'ttiken from a f^ir ms. in my library, written in 
the reign of king S^phen, or in that t»f king Henry II. 

{Ihorewen.) OpStrenthb. Fortitudo that is Codes stKngthe . . is*Sii other 
hali inihte the is medfull to scilden Godesf Temple fram alle unwines. 

I 

Of hire sath the profiete Csto nobis dne turris fortitudinis/’ Hlaverd bie ure 
towr of strengthe agean alle unwines. Thes ilche halige mihte hie is towr 8c 
slrengthe to alle tho mihte the thar iniie bieth wunrgende 8c swa hie is alle Christes 
^ gecorene. . ^ 

t 

10 . The tenth specimen, ip taken from the Chronicle of Robert of 
Gloucester, in the Harleian library, (N“ 201.) 


Engelond ys a w'cl god lond ith wene of eebe lond best 
Y set in the ende of the World as al in the West 
The See goth hym al aboute, be stont as an Yle 
Here son heo durre the lasse doute but bit be thoru gyle. 

11. The eleventii specimen is taken firoih a^'MS. (N" 501,7.) in the 
Harleian libraiy, containing the two books of the Maccabees, and the 
New Testament of WicklilF's translation.' 

Here Oigynneth the firste C” of Joon. * 

In tb^biginyng was fne Word and the Word was at God and God was tbeN^ord 
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this was in the biginyng at Godlalle thinges weren maid by him and withouten him 
was maad no thing thatfthin^ that was maad, in him was liif anchthe liif was the 
^lizt of Men. 

• • * 

13. Number twelve is taken from Thomas Occlevc’s Poem <le regi- 
minc Piincipisl in the Ilarleian library, (N‘’4866’.) • 

Althogn his lyfe be queyiit the rescxnblauncc 
Of him hay in me so fressh lyflynesse 
That to puttc othir Men in remcmbraunce 
Of his Personc I have heerc his lyknessc 
Do make to this ende in sothfastnesse 

That thei that have of him left thought and mynde t 

By this jieynturc may ageyn him fynde. 


13. The thirtecnlh specimen is taken i ?>ra a ms. in my library, con- 
taining. the claim of Henry IV. to the crown of Englsind, in full parlia- 
ment, after the deposition of hit* cousin Gcrmaiiii kihg Richard 11. 




In of th\5 Fadir of the Son and the Holy Gost I Henry of Lancastre 

chalange mis Rome of Tnglond and the Crovin with all the membres and all the 
appiirtcnume as that am dt^scendit to right line of the blod comyng fro the good 
lord kyng Henry thrid and thorowgh the rizt that God of his grace ath send me 
with the help of my king* and of my Fronds to recover it the whych Reme was 
in poynt to ben ondoo for defaute of gouvernance and undoyng of that g66d law.^ 


14. The fouttecnlh specimen is jakeii from Rn old English chronicle 
on vellum, in niy library, wriueii in the reign of king Henry VI,? 

And whene the Emperour had wel rcstide him Jind scyc the londe in dyvers parties 
and td knowc the commoditces ihciic hi processe of tyme he toke his leevc of the 
Kyng but or he zede he was made Knyzt of the Garteer. 

• 

15. The fifteenth smiHliicn, is taken from a ms. Rituale in usiim 
Sarum, written about y«ar 1450, and contains a part of the marriage 
ceremony at that tim^ 


V Kin Kindred. 


/ 


X 
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I N. take the N. to my Wcddid Hou jbond to have and to hold fro this day forth- 
ward for better for u'ors f^r rieher for porcr in siknesse and in' helthe to be boner 
and buxuni til doth us depart and therto I plight the my treuthc. 

The sixlecntli sjicciincu is Uikcii from the genealogies of tlie kings 
of England, in my library, -wrillcn abt>ul the year 1480. 

Edwarde the fourth, son and heyr to the worshepful pryiicc kichard late Duke of 
Yorke, after the decesse of his fadir was Duke of Yorke, and was crowned Kyng. 

17- The sevenleenlh s])ecinuui is from a brass plate, placed in the 
church of Maccleslield in the county of Chester, in the year 1506, a 
appears by the date on the plate. i 

The parilon for sayiiigiof 5 pater Hosiers, 3 aves and a cred is 26 thousand Ycres 
ami S6 dayes of pardon. 

'J’lu^ third column of tilts plate exhibits specimcj is of writing in Trance, 
from the elcteuth, tfi life sixteenth cenliiry inclnsivc. 

I J • 

18. Number eighteen, is from a fragment of a Ficnch ms. in my 
library. * ’** 

Quant il orent iiiangie Lancelot proia le Roy q’il li face aporter ces Arnics, car il 
vodra alcr cl Royauiiic dc Logres ou il ne fu plus a d\ai an biau sire fet li Kois. 

If), ^rhe uineteentli number is from the statutes made by William 
bishop of Norwieli, for regidaling tlie nunnery at Elixlon, in the county 
of Suffolk, dated in the year l‘i80. 


En le honour dc Dcu pcrc c fiz c scynt esperit Nus Williaiiic par la suffraunce de 
Dcu. 


•JO. The ^twentieth specimen is I’roni a book of prayers and chants 
written in France in llu; bcginni'ig of the fourtc^nilh century. 


Haute l)anie gloriou.se 
Ta joie fu merueilouse 
A1 oure ir tu transis 
De cestc vie cii viose. 
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tl. Tlic tx^cnly-fii'st iiumbcr js Uikoii from a ws. in llic Iliirlcian library 
(N"15TfcO) wnlteii b}'^ Francis dc la Martjiic, u French geiillcJiian, mIio 
alleiidecTImig Llichard II. duriri^; the lalter.parl of his reiii:ii. Tliis ms. 
is written iirFrcnch vci’sc, and relates wliat passed in England, relalive 
to that unfoiVinate monarch from Aj)ril 25, 1399» lo ihc time of kis 
death. V 

f Ainsi firent Iciir asamhlee 
Qui cstoit lie nial enpcnsce 
A Wemonstre liors la Vi lie 
I)c Lomlres ce n'est pas giiille 
Preincrement tnus les Prelas 

• Arclicvesques, Eve?iijucs (las).* • 

22. Tlie Iwenty-second specimen is lakcn from an original letter ol’ 
Francis J. of Franco, to tlu; bishop of llayonue, and Mons. do Morel I, 

his ambassadors in I'higland. ‘ 

* • * 

Messrs. Estaiit scur que coscra singulicr plaisir a nioA bon frere et pgrpeUiel 

, allye IcHftoy d’Anglcterrc, et pareillcmeiU a Mons. Ic Legal, 

• ■ ^ ' I * 

23. Number ta^ily-thj’ce, is taken from a ms. in the Cottonian library, 
(Caligula A. .5.) written about the middle of the sixteenth century, and is 
dceoratotl with several beautiful illuminations. 

Aristote idutefois cn soiv primer lavrc d’ Elbiques dit 
Beat! sdnt vivciitcs cum felicitas oycratio sit. • 


24. The twenty-fourth specimen is lakcn from a French Missal, 
WTilten in the latter end of llu^ sixteenth, or the beginning of the seven- 
tcenlli century. 

0 

% 

Sanctc .Foliancs & Panic — of (pro nobis) • 

Set Cosi^^r'^& Damiane — or' 


Set (ic/vasi»& Protliasi — or 
Omne^ SCI Martiros -of* 




" This MS. is ornamented with sixteen curious historical drawings, thirteen of wli'lcK, arc 
ngraven byMr.Striut, in his Regal and Ecclesiastical Antiquities, 4lo, 1773 j pi. 20 to 33,',Tnd 
i.lCto^. • . \ ■ 
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25. Number Iwcnly-fivc, contains a'^specimen of Belgic. writing, /^en 
from a ms. in my library, written in Flanders, about the middl'/ of the 
fifleenth century. 


Van^. Katblyn. 

, Kateline ionghe iuecht Die regneert. indc godlike dune 

Dacr bouen indc uwighc vruecht Dats. 

26, 27 . Tlic Iwcnly-sixth and twenty-seventh numbers arc taken from 
MSS. brought from Iceland by the President of the Roy^al Society, Sir 
.joseph Il&,nks, and deposited by him in the llritish Museum. These 
MSS. seem to have been written about the fourteenth century. N“26v 
is to be read. 


Gud himnana, Grsedare mana, Gcimc oss alia; Late mig Scilia, 8cc. i. e. God of 
Heaven, Savioui>-of men, (lf:rcnd us all, forgive my sins, (or punishment). 


N‘’27 is written in {Mire Islandic, of the fouiteenth century, and 
is to be read, - 1 

Sa nadar-iiikastc Gud og Drottcim seiger siio (miin hiartt|p7 Elsbii moder Rag- 
neidur Eggerts dottur) fyrer m&n Esaiac spamans i LX Cap liila.* ‘‘ Eg Huggar 
ydur, suo sem lha Tuodcrin huggar (sitt barn)/’ i. e, mercy-rich God and 
Lord says so (my beloved Elizabeth mother of Kagneld^ Eggert^s daughter) by 
the mouth of Esaias the prophet, in the LXth chapter, I will embrace you, so 
as a mother embraceth (her child).” 


28. The tweiity-ciglith number contains a singular specimen of 
English eharactei's, engraven- on stone, in the church of Campsall, in 
the county of York. 

Let fal downc thy ne, & lift up thy hart. 

Behold thy maker on yond Cros al to torn 
Remember his Wondis that for the did smart, 

Gutyn without syn, and on a Virgin born. . 

* 

> As the iiislramenls which, issue from the Roman 
A PAL I LLS. (Chancery, called Papal Bulls^ have been received 
in cv'iry country where the Roman Catholic religion is e::tablishcd, it 
mapr be propel in this place, to say something concerning them, and of 
ih^ characters) in, which they arc written. They derive their mme of 
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Bu!^ from tlie seals appendant to them, and not from iheir contents. 
Bullswfere itot confined to tlie Roman Pohtifts alone, bul were also issued 
under tiiibt name, by cinperorsi, princes, lyshops, and great men, who 
till the thirlhenth century, sometimes affixed seals of nielal, as well as of 
wax, to edic A charters, an<l other instruments, though they were ccpiully 
called Bulls, whether they were sealed with the one or with the other; 
but the popes liavo continued to affix metal seals to their Bulls, to the 
present time; on all ordinary occasions lhe!j,e seals arc of lead, bul when 
they bestowed particular marks of grace anfl favour.on sovereign princes, 
seals of gold were affixe-k The Bull of pope C'lemc'ntVW. conferring 
the title of IXefender of the on king llx'nry VTIl^hath a seal of 

gold appendant to it.* In early times, the seals of the popes varied in , 
their forms, but they have been much of iTui sajne make from the Pon- 
tificate of Urban II, who was elected to. the Pajml Chair in 1088 . On 
the front of the seals, are the names and faces of St. Paul, and St. Peter, 

• t 

separated by*a cross, and on ike revei’se. of each seal, is the name of tlu? 
Pope; after the two letters P P, is the number in* Roman minerals, 
whi^* ^listinginSies him frojn his predecessors of the s^iine name. Bulls 
containing mattes of grace iind favour, wen* susi>cnded by strings of 
rcil ami yellow' sillN but if they Avere inamlates for punislunent, they were 
hung by heinp<*n <'<Vds. 

Pa])al Bulls are(>f dilfi'rent kinds, as xmall Ittills, or mandates of a 
less solemn nature; Cnimsidriul IhdlSy made in full consistory, which are 
confined to affairs of n'ligion, or to the .\posfolie Chair; Paiicartes, or 
confirmations »)f’ grants to the church, and Jiuils of JbvV/Vcgc, avIucu 
granted part it'tdar immunities to cathedmls and abbies. The most aiicient 
Bulls Avere Avritlen in the Roman running hami, Avhich mode of Avriting 
shall l>e mentioned presenjll}'; they Avere Avritten in Uombardie characters 
as jfarly as the eighth centuiy, Avhich Avere preserved in ^ulls till the 
mmdlc of the tAvelfth, /Ttough small Roman charactei's Avere occasionally 
usted,)' and a inixturCySf llii'se Iavo kinds of letters, Aveit; continued in Hulls 
so late as the f^’teenlh century. 'Fhe beginning of tht;Bidls of the Roinatl 
Pon tiffs, Avritten in long and indistinc! lettem, Avhi(di are tyffieidt 

^ ^ \ 

* famous iiistnimcnt of the omperor GolJcn Bull, from the ^old seal appendant 

CharVfe IV. made in 1356, with the consent 
o^the princes of ihf empire, is called the 


to It 

> See N.T. Dipl, vol 

• > 


. V 


part iii. iv. v. 

•• • 
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to be i:ead. The emperors, and the other princes on the, routine^ of 
Europe began their charters in similar letters, specimens of wbk;h ^iTgiven 
in the twenly-eightli plate. The first specimen of this plate is V^en from 
a Bull of pope Innocent II. in favour-of Chrisl-church, near^ .ildgate. 

Tnnocentius Episcopiis servus servomm Dei. 

Dilccto filio Normanno, Priori Elcclcsiae Christi infra &c. / 

in perpetuum. Apostolicse sedis clementise congruit 
rcligiosas personas aflfectione — Data Viterbi per manum 
Almerici banctse roman&e eccic — Incamat. Dnice Anno^ m°c*’x”xxvii. 


'i’he second specimen, in the same plate, is taken from a Bull of pope 
Gregory IX. dated in the tenth year of his'Ponlificate, a.ij. 1237, grant- 
ing to the abbot and convent of Quarrer, in the Isle of Wight, the liberty 
of choosing their own confessor. 

Gregorius Episcopiis servus servorum Dei. Dilectis 

filiis Abbati et Conventui de Quarraria * 

Cistcrcicn* Ord. Wintonien Dio . 

salutenri et Apostolicani bencdictionem-^Dat. 

' Inlcraffi vi. Kl. FcB Pontificat. nri Anno decimo.* . 

' f . ^ ‘ 

The third speciiiion is taken from a Bjill of BcnctliCl Xll. dated at 

Avignon, in the third year of his Pontificate, a.'d. 1337- 

Bcncdictus Epu servus server Dei. Carisi»imo in ! 

Xpo filio Edwardo Rcgi Anglic illustr. salt, et 

ApMicam benedictioiiem Dat. Avinion ci I3. . 

Martii Pontificatus ^nostri Anno iertio. < 

The fourth specimen is taken from a Bull of Mftrlin III. dated in 1428. 

Martinus Eps servus servorum Dei. Venerabili Fratri Archiepo 

Eboraceti salt, ct ^Dat. Rom.apud sanctos Apostolos viii. Kk 

Julii Pontificatus nri Anno Undecimo. 


I’hc fifth spe<*imcn is taken from a Bull of pope Gregory XIII. dieted 
at Rome in 1575, appointing Patrick Laccnan tiiolar bishop of Dromore, 
in Ireland. . ‘J ^ 

, Dat. Rome apud Sanctum Petrum Anno Incarnatiohis Dnice Millesimo GLuin- 

gentesimo Septuagesimo Quinto. Dcci.no Kul. Februarij Pon.’ficatus nri Anno 
^ ( Quarto. 

^bout the y&BT 1450, a more strong and durable hand was used Italy 
for Bulls, and other instruments, which issued from the Roman Chancery, 
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dii^rent from those used before* tliat period, and similar to those^in the 
fifth Speciif^n, in the twedty*(%ghth plate. All the specimens in iliia 
plate, e'k^cpt tlie first, are from the originals in my library. 

^ 

n 1 Tliis kind of writing was in use among the 

RuNNINGVhaND. 11/., .7. • 

Romans, so early as the fourth century, it not 

sooner. The learned editors of the Nouveau Trait6 de Diplomatique “ 

us a number of autlienlic documents in proof of this fact, but 

it appears to mavc been generally cunenf in the eighth century. It 

experienced the fate of ijlieir capitals and small letters, and suffered 

' various changes, according ter the taste of the .times, and genius of the 

people, by Avligm it was adopted. 

The Lombardic running-hand may be ednsidered as a branch of the * 
Roman, modelled after that used in the sixth* and seventh centuries. 
Tliere is a striking resemblance between the Lombardic and Merovingian 
running hands. Lombardic characters ‘arc still to be seen in some char- 
ters of the thirteenth century, ev«n in Germany. • ^ 

, Tha affiijify betucen the Roman, Lombardic, and the Merovingian 
running-hands is so groat, that they ma}'^ be considered as one; all the 
difference consistK,in' some few alterations, that time produces in every 
mode of M riting iir. different countries. The shades, by which they are 
distinguished, were ^Introduced after the middle of the sixth century. The 
Merovingian coiftinued from the midtile ol’ the seventli centuiy, to tlie 
reign of Pepin the Short, when it became more delicate, and less intricate. 

The Saxon running-hand derived its origin likewise from the Roman. 
It was already fonned in the eighth century, and prevailed in England 
until the eleventh, when it was superseded by the Norman or French 
modybf writing, as has been alreatly shewn. 

aIic Visi-Gotliic rumiiig-hand may have been distinguished from the • 
Ryman, so early as the sixth century, but there ai’e no examples prior to 
tie seventh. It continued until the thirteenth. , 

The (Caroline running-hand is no more than a continuation (If the Mc^ 
rovmgian. Ji first made its^ippearancc in the eighth cVntury, and was lost 
^among tKc small Roman letters in the twelfth. It experienced Uiany ad- 
vami^eous, as well as many disadvantageous changes, at different periods. 

(^1 * Vol. Hi. chap.xi. p. 621, et seep]. 
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Tlie Capeliati running-hand bears a great resemblanee to the Carolkie, 
under the first kings, of tlie tliiiKl race in ^Prahee, and even (feiting part of 
the reign of Robert JI. In^the eleventh century, its long sharjlt strokes 
and flourishes, especially in mss. were tlie only marks of/distinction, 
between it, and the small letters of mss. In the twelfth century, it was 
very rarely' used, and gave Avay to small letters, almost on rf.very occasion. 
In tlie thirteen lli century, it was lost in the Gothic small 1 and. 

The running-hand practised in Gennany was not so fr )e and c:;poai- 
tious, as the writings of Italy and Prance, but partook mt re of the small 
corrupted Reman Jcltei-s. 

Several sjiccimens of the different kind^ of running-ha|id abovemen- 
tioned, are given in the twenty-ninth plate. The first sjieci-men of Roman 
running-hand is taken from d grant made to the church of Ravetma in the 
sixth century; it is ivritten on Papyrus, and is engraven in the Nouveau 
Traitd de Diplomatique * juid is to be read, *' 

^ In Ckristi nomine adquistus optionum e Vico Mcdiolan huid Chartulac dona- 
(' tionis— portionis. 

The ►P at the. beginning, stands for I. C.N(JMfc/imfiNow/Me) and this 
we consider as one of the first Monograms, ,which we find in any charter. 

Monograms were used by the Roman Ponlilfi^nd by sovereign 
pritices on the Continent in very early times. They| served the purpose 
of royal signatures, though they M’^ere not written by \he sovereigns them- 
selves. A monogram, was a character composed of the'' sevend letters of 
the name of the person who made any grant. Many ol’ thein are engraven 
in Du Cange’s Glossary, and iii other works. 

Monograms arc not found in the charters or other instruments of the 
kings of England to which tlieir seals were appendant. Pnmi the time 
of Edward the Confessor our monarchs spoke by their seals alone. 'After 
the reign of king Richard the Second, royal signatures, since called Signs 
manual, because they were signed by the hand of the king himself, caVie 
into use. 'riie signature of Edward the Pourtl^, Richard the Third, ai)d 
Henry the Seventh,^ may be called monograms, allhoug}i those princes 
sonietifucs wrote their names at length;^ but 'monograms less used 

• Tom. iii. pi. 63, p. 626, ct seqq. The ten in the sbeth year of the Post Consulate of 
original is preserved iuca chrystal s’ase in the Paulinus the younger, which was in thj^ear 
Vatican library. It is said to have been writ- 540. ) 
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in £nglan4«^by the sovereigni^or by "their subjects, than, in any other 
country. See two plates of sirag|ures of the kings of England in the 
Antiquarian Repertory, vol. ii.*London, ITTJ^T 4to. 

The second specimen, is taken from* a charter of the sixth century, 
engraven from the sixty-fourth plate of the work last mentioned. • 

Notiiia testium id est armatufi V.D. schol. Sc coll • • . that is to say, Vir Devotus 
, :hoiaris et collectarius. There are many Sigla in this charier. 

The third humber contains a specimen of Lombardic running-hand, 
which is takcil from a charter of Grimoaldus, duke of Benhvento, dated 
in the fifth year of liis reign, whioh was in the year 795. . 

In Nomine Domini Dei Jesu Christi, vir gloriosissimus Grimoaldus Dei * 
providentia • • . . 


TheTourlh number contains a specimen of Merovingian running-hand, 
which is takdn from a decree of Childebert 111. in' the year 703. 

J2f NrChildebertus Rex Francoram Vir inlustcr cum nos in Dei nomme Carra- 

^ * 

ciaco Villa Grimoaldo majorem Domus nostri uiia cum nostris • • • • 

The fifth nutikl^er is in the Caroline running-hand, and is taken from 
a charter of Charlemagne to the church of St. Marcellus, at Chalons. 


/ 


I. C. Carolus gratia Dei Rex Francorura— K][uidcm clemenciae cunctorum decet 

accoijimodare'aure benigna precipue quibus. 

By this charter it appears, that good* Latin and orthography were at 
^his time banished from charters and legal instruments; aure bent^a for 
dtirem benisnam. 

Tire sixth number contains a specimen of the Capetian running-hand, 
wlj^ch is nothing more thiln the Caroline degenerated ; and is taken fron> 
aAbigment of a charter of the year 988, in favour of thfe abbey of St. 
Colomb, at Sens. , ^ 

In eiidem degentiuin orem (aurem) nostre celsitudinis^impendimus regium procbl * 
^ ‘^ubio exercemus munus • • • ^ * 

• 

/Tnis kind of French ‘writing was not used in charters after the reign 
.of 'RobeiV when they substituted small letters, which differed from those 

* Robert II. king of France,* wbo died in 1033 . • • 

Y 
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used id MSS. by the tops being flohrisliedj and the tails lengthened; these 
last were also lost in the modern Gql-hic in the thirteenth century. 

C 

The seventh number contains a specimen of German writing, which par- 
takes so little of the freedom of ranning-hand, that it scarcely deserves the 
name; it is taken from lh(5 end of a charter of the emperor Conrad the 
first, dated in the year 914, to the abby of Sl.Emmeran, |;tl Ri’^’sbon;--- 

r 

£t ut hoc complacitationis preceptum firmum stabileque per^ ancat manu nostra 
subtus illqcl firinavimus Anulique nostri • • • •, | 

The Visigothic running-hand prevailed longer in Spain, than in the 
.rest of Europe, for it was not till the latter end of the crevcnlli century, 
that Alphonsiis VI. introduced the French mode of writing into the king- 
doms of'Caslile and Leon. 

That the Roman running-hand was the source, from whence all national 
variations of Uiat kind of writing fiowed,' is obvious from the mixture of 
Romaii^ Lombardu':, Visigotliie, Merovingian and Saxon, letters, Avliich 
ap|)ear in the most ancient documents; nay the rescm]>lance is sohietimes 
so strong between them, that it is not easy to fonn a (lii>tin(‘tion. 

The Roman ninning-hand experienced great alterations from one 
age to another, especially that kind, which nas used in the t;ourts of 
justice; those altemtious were more conspicuous ai’le|r tlie sixth eenturv; 
then, it st^eined to degenerate into the Lombai'tlic and Merovingian. 
The latter, if the characters aip strongly marked, must be at leas! ot“ llu; 
eighth century: when it is cIoscl3" linked and comi)licatcd, it goes as far 
batrk'as the seventh. From the end of the eighth to the beginning of lUo 
twelfth it approaches nearei- tcj the small Roman letters. 

'Fhere are two kinds of Ijombardie mnning-hand, ancient and mbtfem; 
the former is .distinguished b^* long heads and tails, the latter is thiclv<‘r. 
From the tenth century it assumed a form, that led directly to Ikvo 
modem (iothic. . . 

'J’he MSS. and ClKirtere of the ninth and tenth centuries exhibit many 
traces 'of Roman running-haml ; such appearances after the eleventh 
would make them suspicious, but manuscripts in running-hand of the 
ninth, tenth,, and eleventh Centuries, arc not easily' distinguished. 
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OF CHARACTERS AND SIGNS. 

OP TUB ClIII^ESE CHARACTERS OF SIGLA OR LITERARV SIGNS — 

-used by short-hand writers — of the various 

% 

modes of secret WRITING. 

I 

It has already been shewn, that all Symbols wdialcvcr arc significant only 
by compact or agreement, but it is to be (Wiservcd, that these symbols * 
or marks are different in their operations. The Cliiucse Charactci*s, wliich 
arc by length of time become symbolic, M'cre originally imitative they 
still paitakc so much of their original hieroglyphic nature that tliey do 
not combine injg^ords, like letters or marks for sounds, but we fi|id oner^ 
, mark fta; n another for a horse, a third for a dog,^ and, in short, a 

separate and distinct mark for each thing which hath a coi-jiorcal form. 
They arc under a necessity of making sepamte marks for each district 
and town. It is obvious that these marks must be exceedingly numer- 
ous; but how greatly must tliey be multiplied by the absolute necessity 
of describing the*propertiesj and qualities of things! 

The Chinesfe also use a great niynbcr of marks intirely of a symbolic 
!>ature, to impress on the eye, the conceptions of the mind, w'hich ha’ e 
fto corporeal forms; though they do not combine these last marks* into 
wdlds, like m^rks for sounds or letters, but a separate mark is made to 
represent or stand each idea; and they use them in the same manner 
as tliey do their abridged picture-characters; which, as has been obscn'cd, 
we^ originally imitative or hieroglyphic. 

\ The Chinese characterise according to some of tlicir wTitere, amount 
to twenty-five thousand; to thirty or forty thousand according to others? • 
but the later writers say, tfiey amount to eighty thousand, although he 

m • 

* Many of the original imitative characters of the Chinese, are to be found in Dii Halde’s 
History of China; and several plates of them are engraven id the 39th fol. of the Philosophical 
Transactions. 
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is reckoned a* very learned man, who is ‘.naster of fiReen oi^twenty thou- 
sand. The Chinese doctor^, in ordcr'»^o facilitate the reading of their 
language, have comi)iled lexicons and vocabularies, in which their variety 
of ^charactere is ranked in several classes. They have also keys to tlieir 
characters, which are divided into different classes: these keys are two 
hundred and fourteen in number, and contain the general outlines of the 
characters used in each class of writing; thus, for instarfie,*^c-r''ty.tJ 4 iijg 
that rclaU^s to heaven^ earth, mountain, man, horse, &c. is tj^ be looked for 
under die chai'actcr of heaven, earth, mountain, man, hoi <e, &c.' 

The most aijcient characters of the Qhinese are called K( uOuen, and are 
nearly hieroglyphic.* They have no distinct knowledge of the invention 
of writing; one of their books mentions, that Fou hi, introduced eight, 
Koua or elementary characters for affairs of state, these put an end to 
the use of knots upon cords, which had till that time been used*. 

A book called Tsee hio hang tsin, divides the Chinese t haracters into 
siir soAs, Liesu — y. The first is called Siang hing, whic]^ -'ii*e tnie pictures 
of sensible things. 

The second is called Tchi che, or the indication of the thing, which 
is made by an addition to the symbol. 

The third is called Hoei-y, i. e. junction of ideas, or association, and 
consists in joining to express a thing, which neither^ the one or tlu'. other 
signifies separately. For example, they express misfortune by a character 
which signifies house, and by another which denotes fre, because the 
greatest misfortune, which can befall a man, is to have his house on fir \ 
'rhe fourth is called Kiai-in, which is, earplicatioii, or expression of t^ f 
sound. ' 

The fifth is called Kiai-sie, idea, or metapjlior, which hath opened an 
immense field to the manner of making use of their marks or characters: 
by virtue of the Kia-sie, one character is sometimes taken for anotli^er; 
chosen to express 'a proper name; turned dside to a sense ?illegoriAal, 
.metaphorical, or ironical; and pushed even to an antiphrasis, in giving 
it a s6'n.se opposite to that wherein it is employed elsewhere. 

** One of these vocabularies is in my library. * See these characters in. the Philosophical 

The imitative character is placed first, and the Transactions, vol. lix. plate 84, et seqq. ih. 
corresponding or arbitrary mark opposite to it, p. 494, et seqq. 
so that they explain each other. ' 
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OF( WRITING. 

The six^l^ called Tchouefl-TSJiou, i. w>dcveJopenienl, exidicatiow, which 
consists only m extending the pi toiti ve sense of a character or in making 
detailed applications of it. Xlrostlie same>^iaracler is sometimes verb 
or adverb, sometimes adjective or 'substantive: these six Liem-y above 
described, are the sources from whence How all the characters of ihe 
Chinese. 

■•-v^’hergs^ five different kinds of writing practised by Uie Chinese. The 
first and most. ancient is called HiOM-ot/eit, •which is of the hieroglyphic 
kind, but hath long been obsolete; the second Tchoang-tnee (also read 
Tchoven-tsee) Sj^cceeded tliA Kpu-ouen, and lasted even* to tlie end of the 
dynasty of the Tcheou. It was this which was’ in use from the lime of 
Confucius; and of which the abbrcvialioi;^ and various readings have, 
been most fatal. 'I’hc third JJ-tsee began under ihe reign of Chi-hoatig-fi^ 
the foiyidcr of the dyiiasly of the Isin, and the great enemy of letters 
and of learned men. 'J’he fourth, Hittg-chov*, is destined for impression, 
as with us the Roman and Italic. The fifth sort, Tsao^see, was invented 
under the Jia n. * • ♦ 

This last is a kind of writing with the stroke of a 'pencil with a very 
light and well experienced hdnd : but it disfigures the characters beyond 
expression. It is only used for the prescriptions of Physicians, prefaces 
to books, inscriptions of fancy, &c. 

We agree wilh/Dr. Warburlon, that the Chiiies<' are no Philosopliers, 
or they w’ould»have endeavoured to have improve<l the two most useful 
arts in life, speaking and writing : hat some ot the Jesuits have said, con- 
cerning the wonderful learning of the Chinese nuiy justly be doubted;' 
tOi" though they have some mechanic arts, and although the populdiisness 
and vast extent of their country ha\c obliged them to establish an exact 
police, and to study the* rules of good government, they are far front 
b^ing men of science; they have till of late years been ignorant of the 
j^rinciples of perspective, ^as their paintings evince. 

• It should seem,- that it is a part of Uie civil and religious policy of the 
Chinese still to adhere to their ancient usiige of a iifultitude of marks fpr * 

I •• 

* Du HaUe, who was himself*a Jesuit, dif- Renaudut says, that whm the Jesuits explained 
fers in his account of the Chinese from several to them*the demoigstrations of Euclid, they 
of his brethren, for he tells us that they knew admired them as things altogether new to 
very little of the problems of geometry, and thfm. , , ^ 
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things; for they must have scen/tlie bou)A dispersed in th<n»*^ountry by 
the missionaries for propagating the Gospel, and other works, winch are 
composed in elementary characters. 

Thus it luis been sufficiently shewn, that marks for words like the 
Chinese must be very numerous: and we have in a former chapter demon- 
strated, ’that marks tor sounds are very few; but tliesc last are capable of 
such an infinity of combinations, that they answer every' pe^-pose^^^ « 
multitude of marks or cliaracrers.* 

The Cliinese books begin from tlie right hand; their letters are 
placed in perpendicular columns, of which there are generally leu in a 
page; they are. read downwards, beginning from the right hand side of 
.the paper. Sometimes a title is placed horizontally, and this is likewise 
read from the right hand. 


OF SIGLA, OR LITERARY SIGNS. - 

A coMPBTENT kiiowlcdgc; of the literary signs, or vctKuI.jC'I'?* actions 
used by the ancients, is of the utiiM)st importance to those who wish to 
be familiarly ac(|uainted with ancient history. 'J’hesc Sigla or Signs, 
frequently appc'ar on marbles, coins, and medals, and otjcur in those 
inestimable volumes of antiquity, which have tiaiismilted to us the most 
important truths relative to the religion, ntauners, ‘ cusUwns, arts, and 
sciences, of ancient nations. 'J’hcse are keys, as it were, to unlock the 
most precious volumes (»f antiquity; {hey introduce us to a more speexly 
aetpiainlance with all the various works of ancient artists and writers 


^ The Chinese language is very singular, 
nor is any like it to be found on the globe; it 
contains but about three hundred and thirty 
words: from hent^e the Europeans h<avc con- 
cluded that it is barren, inonotone, and hard 
to understand, but they ought to know that 
tjbc four accents called ping uni (even) chung 
41 eve (raised) kiu diminue '(lessened) jou ren- 
trant, (rdturning) multiply almost every word 
into four, by an inflexion of voice, which it is 
as^dilHcult to make an European understand, as 
it is for a Chinese to coiiiprebend the six pro- 
nunciations of the French E; their accents 


do yet more, they give harmony and pointed 
cadcncc to the most ordinary phrases. It ap- 
pears surprising that the Chinese, who have 
nothing but monosyllables in their language, 
should be able to express every different idea 
and sensatiolt which they can conceive; but they 
so diversify these monosyIla|)Ics by the different 
tones which they give them, that the same 
character differently accented signifies some- 
times ten on more different things. It is in 
this way that they in some degree supply the 
poverty of their articulation (which is very- 
great), and their want of composition. 
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. Thcinstructi^lo be derived li-onytliis bi^cli of ]v>lUe Icaniiug, is (ff itself 
^ a sufficient spur to slimulale attem^ and iiahi^iy ; but ils ulilily, wliicli 
is no less obvious, is an addilioifal ineeiilivtf'to augment our application 
and desires, when we consider, that there no ancient documents, either 
on metals, marbles, precious stones, bark, parchment, paper, or other niate> 
rials, which do not abound with tliese literary contractions, and that it will 
‘nns'»w:rv/V^«ult to understand tlaem without this necessary knowledge. 

,, ,, Many ^vrilefs have employed their i>ens 

C'oiNs AND Medals. . , - , . , , ! 

m elucidating this subject; aipong others, 

Octavius de Str^ada in A urea N^tmismata, &c. whera w'e read C. Cjisak. 

i)ivi. F. IMP. Cos. 111. Viii R. P.G. that is, Ciiim Cmar*Divi Jilim im~ 

perafor conml Triwnvir reipuhlica' vonstitiiemta. A number of similar 

(‘xainples may be found in the same author, and in A^lneas Vicus Varmtn- 

sis de Aiff^ustarum imaginihns. 

On medals and coins A frcquenllyoccnrs fbrv^^^//w«, A. F.forAnH 
Jilius, A . L. i’ov ^iuli liherfus. yl or An for A imist A nnosy or Atimt^, 

,l’o avoifCpciUKlty, th<? reader is refcired to the alphabetical table of John 
Nicolaus fnan p. 123 to 146 inclusive, and Gobu de Kumismat. Antiyn. 
Vail/ant. Vridcaux on O^eonian J^taHdes. Occonis Fiinnismata. Sertorins 
JJrsatus. Seidell’s Titles of lJonoin\ <^*r. 

The practice of impressing literary signs on coins has b(?en constantly 
preserved to the jifcs/aU times. The medals or c’oins of the (rrecian princes, 
and of the RoiiiAn emperoi*s, had their effigies aad lilies on one side, and 
^^me liierogly pineal, emblematic, or historical representation on die othta*. 
X^icir names were generally expressed bj' single lettci’s, to which llieir 
oimfes or jirincijial dignities were annexed ; for examjile, on those of J ulius 
Cajsar, we frequeiillj’ read this inscrqition, C. IMP, oe aut. Ai g uu Pont. 
Max. Cos. Quaut. J)ict. quaut. that is, Casar I mperator (jnarfum Augur 
Ponttfex Maximus Consul (juartum Dictator (/uuriunt. ^I hc lirat word gives 
the name, then follow the (^igni lies and offiees he pe^isessed; that is, he 
wras four times .;\ugui'. Supreme IVmlilV, Consul, and Dictator. 

In like manner we find imfircssed on the coins of AugiisUiji, the* 
following literary signs. Aug. C. Divi. F. Imf. Aec.uit Pont III Via. 
R. P. C. for yl ugusf us Cu’saris Divi Julii Jilius, Iffiperatorj Attgur^ Fmitifex, 

• Triumvir reipublka constituendev; and in short on most of the ancient coiiLs 
and medals we find names, titles, and epifhets. ,• • 
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It i& obseryable, that Julius GuAiar was> the first who hadjiis, image with 
the title of perpetual dictator inipres^flf on the Roman coin; this honour 
was conferred on him by a Tfcnatoriai decree after the battle of PharsaUa. 
llis example was followed by Augustus and oUier emperors. Sometimes 
two heads were stamped upon their coins, denoting they had a partner 
in tlieir dignity ; as appears from the coin of Constant. II. with his own 
head, and that of his son Constantine; and from that of anothep Cons ign 
tine, bearing his own with 4lie image of his mother. Not only images', 
but likewise surnames, titles, or epitliets, such as pins, felixy &c. •were 
impressed on coins. Some of the Christian emperors from^ motives of zeal 
inscribed tliose honours to Christ. John Zimisccs was the first who in- 
troduced the custom, and hnpressed upon the coin, J.H.S. X.P.S. 

Ihc different offices had their particular inscriptions on Roman coins oi 
medals. Such as III viri or triumvirs. In the Cornelian family were to 
l3e seen II vii*s and III virs <of tlie colonies; but on the imperial coins none 
but the greater dignities appeared, sueh as Augur and Chief Potitiff, denot- 
ing tllal the emperors by virtue of tliose offices Iiad the supremp autho- 
rity in all matters of religion. This dignity w'as enjoyed by the emperors 
from the time of Augustus to the days of Gratian; w'ho laid it aside iu 
the latttn* part of his reign. The remarkable actions of the emperors were 
sometimes either simply or figuratively impressed on coins and medals; 
as tliat of IVajan crowning the king of the Partliians,, with these words, 
Rex Parthis dedU, The principal virtues of the cmperoiv were sometimes 
celebrated on coins, as, Moderati&niy Clementioe^ Justitux, &c. &c. Ti, 
would require a volume to enumerate all the particulars that relate to 
this subject: an ample account may be found in Sclden de titulis hr.tor. 
The inscriptions on the coins of the different states of Europe nearly 
resemble those of the Romans, from whom the custom was borrowed. 


As to epitaphs or sepulchral inscriptions. 

Epitaphs AND otiikr common to begin them with these 

SEPULCHRAL Inscriptions. ■ r - 

literary signs, T).M.b. signifying Dus Ma~ 

f nibus Sacrum, and, as still is customary witli us on such occasions, the 

glorious actions, praises, origin, age, and rank of the deceased, with tlie 

time of his death were set forth. 


Sepulchral inscriptions were in use with the people of all nations, and 
abounded with literary signs or abbreviations; various examples of which 
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may be John Nicholau^TreatTSft de Siglis Veterum^{p. 216,217,) 

and in his Alphabetical Table (kL^pulchml lUemry contractions, (ibid. 

p.220.) 

After the cslablishment of* Chiisliaiiit^ those, who professed that doc- 
trine, though they continued tlie jw’acticc of litemry signs, or verbal c^n- 
tractioiis, deviated however from the Pagan fonn, and instead of theD.M.S. 

Sacrum f or 1. 0.M.S. Jovi Optimo Maximo Sacr unit made 
use of D.O.M.S. that is, Deo Optimo Maximo Sacrum. The general con- 
clusion of almost all Christian monumental inseripdoiis is, liequiescat in 
pace. They sometimes begai\ with. Hie requiescit in 'pace. A table of 
various literary signs found on Christian sepulglin's may lie seen in John 
Nicholaus*s de Siglis Veterum, (p. 248, ^ seip) 


^ . » It is a fact too well known to require any 

Of LITERARY Signs i 1 • 1 -• .1 * 

ON SEruLCiNAL UiiNS. I*""*'’'''"- chiculatioi.,. llwt It Mas customary 

with the ancients to burn^ the bodies of the 
dead, ^n^ to^Jepbsit tlie remains in urns or vc'sst'ls, as appeal’s f^m the 
funeml olisequies of Patiticlus and Achilles in Homer; and numberless 
other instances are to be fodnd scatteivd in ^■arious Greek and Roman 
autliors. Of those vessels there were two kinds, the one called Ossuariut 
which contained the larger bones, and the other Cinerariut in Avhieh they 
ileposited the lesser, ’^with the ashes. 

Without dw«lling u])on a matter, that does not immediately conctn’ii tiiis 
^art of our subject, which is jirinciptflly confined to the lilemry inscriptions 
('bn urns, A\e sliall proceed in our remarks on tliem. 'fhose mIio wisli 
f^iSi^articular infonnation on the subject, will lind it by consulting Sir 
Thomas Brown dc Hydriotapliia, or Cm Burial, and the Monumenta 
lllustrium, published at Fiuncfort, by S. Feirabendt, 1685. 

Urns were marked with literary signs and images, whence e:?pert antiqua- 
ries are oftentimes enabled to discover the artist by Avhom they were formed, 
and their ^tiquity, as weiire told by Pliny in his preface to his Natural^ 
History; and Martial saysf lib.«9* Fpig. xlv. that sl&tuaries, and othei; 
artists, frequently inscribed their names on their works. Henpe we laarn that 
inscriptions were usual on urns. V. S. L. M. is sometimes found upon sepul- 
^hialVessels, those literary signs are put for, Votum solvit lubens mcrito. 
Those, who dedicated urns to their relqfiops and friends, mai'kcd t^eni 
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IVequeAlly Avitli some of the follcJtlrlng signs. Mar. ^11. -D. Marito 

oUam dedit. O.'Ei. Ollam^emit. O.O^^taOsmaria. O.Ti.Ajy. OUa data 

a vjro. 

'riic Lachrymatories of the Ancients bore also similar characters, and 
wcfte frequt;ntly depositc<l with the sepulchral uras. 


, Altai's erected to the Supreme Being are of the 

Of Ai/rARs. ... . . , , , ... c-ia.. . .. 

higiiest antiquity, but by the ambition and cormption 

of iiiaiikind wore af\,erwards prostituted to flatter both the living and the 

dead. Jnscriplioiis, or literary signs, frequently appeared on those altars; 

as Ar. Don. D. that is, Avam dono dedil, and such like. Tllose altars were 

often raised over, or placed near sepulchres, as may be seen in the ninety- 

sixth letter of Seneca, where he mentions the altar erected to Scipio 

Africanus. To avoid prolixity the reader is referred for a more ample 

detail on this subject to John Nicholaus de Siglis Vetcrum, from p._2Gl 

to 2G4; Gruter’s. Inscriptions; and Hoi*sley’s BnVawwia Ro/zia/ta. 


Of LiTEiiARY Signs 
iNscitiuHD ON Statues. 


Public Statues were erei6ted _tQ k ings, em- 
perors, and others, both before and after 
tlieir death, on M’hich the names of the dedi- 


catoi*s were frequently inscribed in literary signs. As in this inscription. 
Civ. Jnteramiiana; Civ. Utriusque Sex. Aer. Coll. Post Ob. M.P.D. that is, 
Gives Jnteramnaiue civitatis utriusque serus q’re collato post obitum hujus 
patronce dedicarunt. Prom the following literary signs, S.P.P.P.S.C. that 
is, sua propria pecunia poni sibi curavit, we may know that the statue wl^ 
at the expence of the person to whom it was erected. 

Pliny, in his thirty-fourth book tells us, that in the infancy of RMOxe 
the kings erected statues to themselves; but, after they were expelled, 
the Senate and People only had the power of conferring such honours. 
This privilege continued in the possession of the Senate, until the time of 
the cmjierors. We frequently read in the inscriptions on public statues 
those literary signs, S.P.Q.R.D. that is, Sthatus JPopulusqut Bxmatuis 
tdecrevit. Ridation^ or friends of deceased persons sometimes obtained 
leave' to. erect, statues to their* memory. There were no statues, either 
public or private, which had inscriptions, but what consisted at least in 
part of literary signs, lliis is a iact so v^ell known, that it is unnecessary 
to pxpatiate further on iu 
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4 fy ^ ^ ti * \ Hobrews, Greeks, and Romans used 

i Lpisiftyi«rRY Signs, A r • • .• !. T 

oil veubalContiiactions. ‘te complimentary ex- 

.pfessions at tfeTbeginning of their letters, 

.*^nd then jiroeeeded to the subject of the*letters themselves. 

Tlic Latin method was to place the name of the w’rilcr first, afterwards 
that of the person, to whom tlic letter was addressed. The names were 
either put s^nply without any epithet in literary signs, as, C. Att. S. lliat 
' is, Cicero Attico Salntem; or the dignity or rank of the person w'as added; 
as, C.S.l-). Plane. Imp. Cos. Dos. that is, Cicero Salutem dicit Planco Ln~ 
peratori Comiili designaio. 'I’lu;^ epistolary writings of thfe Ronians abound 
with examples of this kind. The <epistles of C^^ero in pasticular are full 
of them; he of fen added words expressive oj’ tenderness and affection to 
' his wife, and otluT relations, tliat correspond with our vernacular terms, 
dear, affectionate, &c. 

Tlie first part of the body of the letter genemlly consisted of literary 
signs, as, S.V.G.E.V. that is,*-®/ I’fffev gaudeo^ ego valeo. S.'J’.E.T.L. 
N.V. E. E. Sufi. v!^V. that is. Si tu et TuUia Jmx hiOHtra Valetisif ego et 
* mavmimm Cicero vulemm. Roman epistles generally concluded with the 
Avord Vale, alone, or joined: Avtlh some other expressions, — Bene Vale, Mi 
Fraicr vale, and the like.* Those words w'erc either written at full length, 
or in their initials only. 

I’hc literary s^nS used by the llebrcAvs in llit^ir epistolary Avritiiigs are 
expressive of ].V-*ace, licalUt, honour, and tither friendly wishes to those 
sfo whom their lettere Avore addresst^d ; in Uie conclusion they j)raycd for 
those friends, and sometimes used the most abject terms of humiliation, 
est precatio minimi discipuhrum vermicuU Jacobi Jilii, R. Isaac. 
'i'heir manner 'of dating their letters was nearly in the same order as is 
practised with us. These «igns are more fully explained by liuxtorlf, in 
Instif. Epistolari Hebraica, 10 * 29 . • 

In juridical matters, the initials of Avords were fretjuently used by the 
aiML’ients for the woi:d8 th^selves. Thus in criminal causes ©f impor- 
tance the Roman judges had thsee tablets given iheifi, on each of AvhicK 
Avas marked either die letter A, signify^g acquittal or ^.bsolution; the 
letter C, cxpiossing cmddmatimi or guiil; or the letters N. L. implying 
NonHqtieti that is, die mattter is not clear. According as which kind of* 
those tablets was'found most numerous ^n J:he um, in which thqy were 
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clropp^id by tUc judges, the crimiual was /tillwi* ac(pittcd, T’pndginned, or 
brought to a new trial. ... . J 

The practice of subsTiUititig letters foi words in law-books was of very ' 
pernicious tendency; it occasioned such frequent chicanery and evasion, 
that the emperor Justinian and othei-s prohibited it under severe penalties. 

It would be an tmclless task to cuumeralc all the various contractions - 
used by the ancients, such as A for Augustalh, acta, ai^oritas, aut 
apud, &c. JJ.F.D. for hen-ejieium dedit, B.F. for liom fide, &c. 

Wc find Sigla in the most ancient mss. some specimens of such as 
were used in the ^ixth, seventh, and eighth tfeiiluries, are given at the 
bottom of the eleventh plate, (see p. 84). Some of these Sigla were made 
< b}' the Antiquarius who wixjte the book, and others afterwards for the 
illusti‘atioii of the text. .The Sigla in the plate, we arc speaking of, may 
be explained thus: 

N'’ 1. H.Sr i. c. Hie supp1eas3 or baec siipplencla. 

2. H.D. i.e. Ilic deficit, or haec deSciunt. ^ 

3. Paragraphus. a note of division. * 

4. Diple, to mark out a quotation from the Old Testament. 

5. Crisimon, being composed of X and which stands for Christ. 

6. llederacci folii Figura, an ivy leaf, the ancient mark of division. 

7. Ancora superior. To denote a very remarkable passage. 

8. Denotes, the beginning of a lesson. 

f* 

9- Signifies good. 

10. Stands for something very kind, or benevolent. 

^ • 

1 1 . Points out a fine or admirable passage. 

j 12. L.D. lepide dictum. Finely said.** 

The Military Sigla amongst the Romans are treated of by Vegetius 
• and Frontinus. *' 

We quit Vhis part of our subject with regret, but it would exceed the 
limits of our plan to enter more fully into it; our readci’s ai’e therefore 
referred to John Nicholaus, above mentionedlT who hath writldii profess- 
<edly upon, the Sigla of the Ancients.* • 

^ Concerning these kind of nojies see Isidor. Hist. Originib. et Etymolog. lib. i. cap. 38, de 
notis vulgaribus. * 

* (J. Nicolai Tractatus de siglis vet,runi. Lugd. Bat. 1703, 4to« 
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V 


. OF NOTiE, OR MARIAS UtSED BY SHO^SlAND WRITERS. 

7 • 

The origin of Notes for expeditious Writing is of very high antiquHy: 
they were known to the Orceks; and, according to Laertius,"' Xenophon 
the philosopher was the first of that nation who made use of them. 

■ Plutarch fully explained the nature of these notes, by defining diem as 
rigiw or minute and short figures having the force of ^nany letters^ Some 
passages in the letters of Cicero to Atlicus furnish additional arguments 
to demonstrate, that the Romans derived the i/llea of Short-hand wri ting 
from the (irccks, or that the art at least wasiirst known to the latter. 

S. Isidore, the Spaniard, however, and aftei' him Petrus Diaconus," 
alLrilnitys llie invention of the first eleven hundred to the learned Ennius. 
He says, ihaC'Firo afUn’wanls not only -invented a. greater number, but 
<vas likewise the first who regufateil the manner of ranging short-hand- 
wri I ing^ and^lic (irder to be observed in taking down public harangues. 
Persannius may be deemed a third inventor of notes’, as he was the author 
of such, as expresseil prepoSitions. Others were added by Philargirus, 
and Aipiila the freedman of Meccnas; and Seneca augmented Uic number 
to five thousand. 

'The most general^ opinion is, that Tully first made use of notes* or 
short-hand writing in Home, when Cato made an oration in order to 
ippose the measures of Julius Cmsal" relative to the conspiracy of Catiline. 
Cicero, who was at that time Consul, placed Notarii, or expert shorl- 
na^d writcre, in dillei*enl parts of the senate-house to take down the 
speech ;.^and fliis was the firet public occasion, which we find recorded, 
of empl J^ing short-hand wrilere amongst the Romans. It is unnecessary 
to observe, that hence proceeded the name of notary still iit use. 

There were, thi'de kinds of notes for short-hand writing used by the 
ancients, •either for dispatch or sccreciy. The first and most ancient was 
that of hieroglyphics, which are rather images of representations of 


Vita ]^enoph. 1 . xi. s. 46. 
‘ Plutarch, tom. iv. p. 338, 
" Lib. de Not. Lit. Rom. 


\|t 


^nd. 
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ihing^ than of worda. The Chinese chajlctfrs are of tb^nd^d ina^ 
with grtater propriety be called NoUe than Litlerse, as appears from what 
hath been already advUnStd, , * 

7’he second were called Shign'/aiiet, from their expressing worili'i 
bjj single letters; of which we have already spoken. Serlorius Ureatus 
has compiled a very copious collection of such abbreviations, of which 
work there arc several editions. It is natural to suppose that this kind 
of notes more generally pn^ailcd Avilh the ancients than any other, on 
account of their great simplicity and expedition. In the early limets, 
before imprdvemhnts were made in short-hand-Avriting, it was usual to take 
down speeches in the senate by Avriting the initials of all the words; foi‘ 
this Ave have the testimony of Valerius Probus: and the same is also con- 
firmed by those verses of Manilius, lib. 4. 


Hie ct scriptor crit velox, cui litera verbuni est, 

Quique notis Knguam siipcrct cursumqpe loquentis 
^ Excipiensf^longas nova per compendU voces. 

The third kind of notes, called Nofa‘. Tironlaiur^ Avero so called from 
Tiro, the freed man of Cicero, Avho was excellently skilled in this art; 
and it is to him that avc an; indcbled for the preservation of C-icen/s lettei’s, 
of which a great part still remain, and of them one intire book Avritlcn to 
Tiro himself. This excellent person Avas trained up in Cicero’s family 
among the rest f>f his youjig shu'es, and niatle great progress in every kind 
of useful and polite learning: being a youtiiof singular parts and industry 
he soon became an eminent scholarj and was extremely serviceable to hi 
master in all his affairs both civil and domestic. Tully speaks very. - 
spiMMfully of him in his letters to Atticus; and in his letters to Tiro hiiii- 
self." It is very apparent that notes, as they are found in ancient Avritings, 


'* This letter shews not only how Tiro was 
beloved by his master, l{ut how necessary he 
was to him, and therefore Dr. Middleton’s 
] elegant translatiop is subjoined. 

T. CicBRo, to Tiro. 

’ ‘ (Ep. Fatn. 10. p. 1 .) 

** I thought that I should have been {)y>!e to 
''bear the want of you more easily;,' but in 


truth I cannot It: and though it is of 
great in?portance to mV expected* honour to 
be at Rome as soon as possible^, yet I suem 
tp have^committed a s'ln^ when I left you. 
But since you were utterly against proceed- 
ing in the voyage till your health was con- 
firmed, t approved your resolution; nor do 
I now think otherwise if you continue iu 
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^ either at one timg/or one person ; thi» may jie seen 

from various notes being made to^xpress the sa^^etter. HeneJ^e may 
lliat notes were first useii i^ an arbitrar;^anner, and m^X. it was 
some time before rules were laid down, or* any formal systen^^as adopted 


for tliis kind of writing. 

From books it appears, that notes were very frequent among die Ro- 
mans, and that they continued in use to the tenth and eleventh centuries. 
The emperors used them as well as their subjects ; they were taught in 
the public schools; and that they were used in exaiftining criminals and 
persons accused, as well as^ji the sentences of judges hath been already 
shewn, and additional instaiices ihay be gathered from the acts of the 
Christian Martyrs. • 

V\"e have indeed but few books remaining that are written in short- 
hand, bpt this is not surprising, when such was the unhappy situation of 
the early age^ that either superstition oondcnlned them to the flames as 
flie works of impious magicians or^hecromancers, or lljey were left to be 
devoured Jiy \ermin through ignorance and stupidity; which was so very 
gieat, that some people, as Trithemius affirms, looked upon notes in 
those days as the elements oT the Armenian language. It is probable 
however, that there arc writings of this sort still extant, which might con- 
tribute to enrich tlic republic of letters. 


the same mind. *But after you have begun ^ 
to take meat again^ if you think that you 
• ' shall be able to overtake me, that is left to 
* *^our consideration. I have sent Mario to 
with instructions, either to come with 
you to me as soon as you cau, or if you 
should stay longer, to return insUntly with- 
out you. Assure yourself JsC^ever of this, 
thaci,^ as far as it can bc^nvenient to your 
health*, ( wishgoOtlMg^ore than to have 
** jou wrth me*; but if it be neccsAiry for the 
“ perfecting 'yoiir racovery, to stay a while 
longer at Palrte, that I wish nofliing rSovc 
** than to have you well. If you sail imme- 
diately, you will overtake me^t Leucas: 
but^ if you stay to establish your health. 


take care to have good company, good wea- 
then snd a good vessel. Observe this one 
thing, my Tiro, if you love me, that neithf.r 
Marions coming nor this letter hurrjTyou. 
By doing what is most conducive to your 
health, you will do what is most agreeable 
to me: weigh all these things by your own 
** discretion. I want you; ]^et, so as to love 
you; my love makes me wish to see you 
well; my want of you, to see you as soon 
as possible: the first is the better; take care 
“ therefore, above all things, to get well again ;* 
of all your innumerable services to fie, that* 
w^l be the most acceptable — ^The third of 
Middleton’s Life of Cicero, 
vol.iiM.3#. ^ 
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l^cre are several mss. and iiistitmaents written in theW^kin^- of 
ill the l^oyal libiury aldg^is. In the ye^ir 1747, the learned and ingenious 
Mons. C^Vjsentier, engraved and published at Paris a capitulary, ^i)j^ 
fifty-four cl^ters of Lewis the Pious, emperor and king of France, written 
in* these Nol^/rironiaiup.” To this work the learned editor hath prefixed 
an Alphabetum Tironianumf together M'ilh a great number and variety of 
notes or marks for the different parts of speech, and rules for acquiring 
the art of Avriting in thc^e kind of noU^s. Valerius Probus in liis book, 
Dc Uteris antiques, explains many of the characters used by the short- 
hand writers; ami thei>e is a dictionarj'. of' them set forth by Janus 
Gruterus. t 

In the thirtieth plate I have given a specimen of a ms. in my library, 
written in very singular Nota; or Characters; which seem to have been 
used partly for expedition, like those now under consideration, and partly 
for secrecy, like writing ki Cypher; because it should seem as if the 
numeral characters which are placed fjrom right to left, were to be em- 
ployed when necessary among the Notae. ^ 

There liave been many treatises on short-hand writing, which is noAV 
so common, that any mechanic may botli invent and write it.** 


^ This Lewis succeeded Charlemagne, in 
the kingdom of France, in the year 840, and 
died in the year 877* 

P In the year 1588, Dr.Tho. Bright, a phy- 
sician of Cambridge, published his Charactc- 
ria, c^r Art of short, swift, and secret writing. 
In 1590, Peter Bales published a Treatise on 
Short-hand w*riting in his book called. The 
Writing Schoolmaster. In 1616, John Willis 
published his Stenography; which was fol- 
lowed by Willoughby’s Art of Short Writing 
in 1621. In 1633, Henry Dix published a 


work on Brachygraphy. In 1641, bishop 
Wilkins published a. work called Mercury, &c. 
Farthing, Ratcliffe, Mej^calf, Shelton, and 
Jeremiah Rich also wrote upon this Art, whic*' 
last work had great success, for his pen's dex 
ierity had the approbation of both Universi*^ 
tics. Many other authors have also wriy«>m 
upon this subject, as Addy, Coles, Briciges, 
Everard, Heath, Mason, Lane, Weston, Steele, 
Nicholas, Gn^cy, Annet, &c. but one of the 
most approved works on Short-hand writing 
is that published li^Mr. Macauly. , « " 
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OF STEGANOGRAPHY,, OR SECRET^ WRITINe^ 

The writing used by the Ancients not for expedition hnt for secr^y 
was styled enigmatical', one species of it consisted in ti^sposing the 
letters of tho* alphabet. Julius Caesar often made use of it ifl^riting to 
his friends. Ovid in all probability alludes to this mode of wftHnif in 
his 4th Epistle, where he says, * ^ 

His arcana notis terra pelagoque feru^{ur. 

This specie^ Of secret writing is of very greafantiquity; Polybius, who 
hath given us an exact relation of the knowledge, of antiquity in this art,'' 
informs us, that iEneas Tactitus, upwards of two thousand years ago, had 
invented'twenty different manners of writing, A^iich were not to be under- 
fed, except* by the parties adnakted into the secret. * Julius Africanus 
-nd Philo-Medhanicus,, two ancieht Grecians, have likewise treated of 
*this subject: Gruterus has also given a volume on this head. 

De la Guilletiere, in his iMcedcemon, says, that the ancient Spartans 
were the inventors of writing in cipher. The ScytaUz was the first sketch 
of this art: these Scytalae were two rollers of wood qf 'equal length and 
thickness, one of them kept by the Ephori, the other by their embassador, 
or military compiander. When any secret orders were to be communi- 
cated, a slip of parchnient was rolled very ekactly about the Siytala 
reserved by the writer, upon which the dispatch was written, which was 
Jpgible whilst the parchment continued upon the roller, but when if was 
taken off, the writing was without connection, yet it was easy to be read 
by the person for whom itjfpa intended, upon rolling it round his Scytala. 
Trithemius improved^4ifis art, on which he composed several works. 
Bovillbi^n ign or^ ti^erson, and Possevin, wrote books to prove, that 
the^worteiwTTntliemius idbre full of diabolical mysteries. Sqon after 
which Frc^rickffl. Elector^PalaJine ordered Tritliemius's qriginal work,* 
which was in his library, to be burnt. , ' 

Secret characters were used in the ninth century. Specimens of the 
secret. alphabet used by Charlemagne, andndsO of onc^from a ms. in the 

« Pofiorcetica, Hist, 
a A 
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Bodl^an libraiy, written in EnglSl^d in the time of 

■ y him. Aie given in pl^e twenty-six.' 

jr autfi^ have written upon this subject, as Thfee doro &i.^ 
ptista Porta, Is&ac (jasaubon, Joh. Walipius, G. Vossm^^. . 
aspar Schot a German Jesuit, Wolfiang, Ernest Eidel; and**^ 
i of Luncnburgh publislicd a book on secret writing in 1624. 
the Jesuit,” our great lord Bacon, and bishop ^ilkins, have 
this art.' Jaque&Gesory hatli published the principles of 
_ the French language. Many examples of Stcganography 
are to be found in the Matliematical Jlecreaiibm of Ozanam. 

Thuanus kifonns usi_ that Vieta, an eminent French Mathematician, 
was employed by Francis I»in deciphering the intercepted letters of the 
Spaniards wliich were written in marks, consisting of upwards of five hun- 
dred characters, and that he was engaged in this service for upwards of 
two years, before the Spaaiiards . discovered the matter. 

Several speciijiens of ciphers usc*d”'’by the English are given in the 
thirtieth plate. N" 1, is taken from a ms. on vellum in myjibrary, Avritten 
in tlie reign of Henry VI. N" 2, is tlie cipher used by Cardinal Wolsey at 

the court of Viemna in 1524, and is to be read, 

«’ 

It is high time ot\ his Ma^ and my behalfe^ with his Grace’s condigne thankes^ and my 
most humble recommendations^ yee playnly shew and declare unto the Emperor, what hin- 
drance hath ensued, and dayly doth, unto the common affayres by reason things, 8cc. 

N°3, is Sir Thomas ChaJoners cipher from Madrid in 1564. N®4, is Sir 

Thomas Smith's cipher from Paris in 1563. N" 5, is that of Sir Edw. Staf- 
ford from the same place in 1586. Vieta was certainly the most expert 
person in diis art before our Doctor Wallis, Avho was called the Father of 
deciphering; many circumstances concerning his .skill in 'this art are re- 
lated in his life, in the Biographia Britannie^ Mr. Willes, the present 
decipherer, Ss possessed of Dr. Wallis’s keys anolfciphers.'' 

The mode of secret writing which has hfion adopte d. a.n^ whioyis most 

” Anglo Saxon Gram, p. 168. Franco Teu> late earl Granville, when^cneU^ of Stated told 
tonic (rrann p> Itifai, thalli when he came into he had his 

* De prima scribendi origine. Antp'erp, doubts respecting the certainty of deciphering . 
1617, 6vo. jp —That howrote down two or three sentences 

^ Mercury, or the Secret and Swift^essen- in the Swedish lahguage, and afterwards put 
ger. Lond. 1641. { thetainto such arbitrarynurks or characters, as 

The late lord Mendip assured the hianiiitd suggested t«niim,>^That he sent the 
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^ pract}^^, by the pchices anjiHStates of Europe, is that of vriting 

in figifres, or in numeral character. 




^ We must not omit to mention a particular «und of Stc- 

Oguams. . . ^ X- /l I T . . 

ganography, or Wntmg m Cipher, practisej^ by the Irigh, 

called Ogham,* of which there were three kinds; the first wwcomposed of 
certain lines and marks, which derive their power from their sj^ation and 
position, as they stand in relation to one pringipal line, over or mi> ie^ hich 
they are placed, or through which they are drawn;, the principal mHJs 
horizontal, an^ serves for arrule or guide, whose. uppe/parf is called thi 
left, and the under side the right;. above, under, and throygh which line, 
the characters dr marks arc drawn, which si^H in the place of vowels, 
consonants, diphthongs, and triphthongs. Some authors have doubted the 
existence of this species of writing in cipher called Ogham among the 
> Irish, but these doubts arc ill founded, as wijU presently appear. 

Specimens of different kinds*of Ogham writing, as practised in Ireland, 
4,re given in tljb thirty-first plate. "One of these specimens is taken from 
* Sir J .Ware's dmtiquities of Ireland, (vol. ii. p.*20). This Ogham, or Cipher, 
is very simple, and is easy to*bc deciphered. The horizontal line is the 
principal, and the pcrpeAdicular and diagonal lines, above, below, and 
through the horizontal line, stand for twenty letters, krhich are in four 
divisions of five letters each; the first fifteen are for the consonants, the 
last five for th*\ vowels : for the diphthongs, and for the letter Z, are arbi- 
trary marks. In the Ogham given by Colondl Vallancey, the diagonal 
lines are for tlie vowels ; this was a change in the cipher, which is often 
^.^lecessary. Diphthongs are not found in ancient mss. the voweh are 
written separately, as A £ not JE, &c. therefore an Ogham or Cipher, 
with marks for diphthong is not ancient. 

A manuscript in die Harleian library (N® 432), from which we have 

* Colonel Vallancey says, that, authors are 
at a loss for the derivation of this word, which 
is not to be found in anj/* dictiona^ of the 
Irish : however he applies it to the elements 
of Imers, and says it was practised by the 
Irisb%ruids, though.he never saw anyDruidi- 


paper to tSis^ate Dr. Willes, whd returned it 
the next day, and irifbrm^ his lordship, that 
the characters he had sent to him form^*cer- 
tain words,' which he had written beneath the 
cipher, but that he did not undersflihd the lan- 
guage^ and lord Granville declared, that the 


words were exactly those vJjhich he had first cal wriings. Irish Grammar, sd edit, p.4, et 
written, before he put then/ into cipher. seqq.^ppblin, 1798* 8vo. 
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given a specim^ in the twenty-second plate, and whichtis mention^ af*- 
p. 135, contains an O^ham or cipher df this kind. ' 

King Charles I. ctf^esponded with the earl of Glamorgan, W>en ihs. 
Ireland, in ti^ie Ogham cipher, k specimen of which is given in the thirty- 
first plate: senne of tliis correspondence is preserved amongst the royal' 
letters in the^arleian library .>" 

The se^nd and third kinds of Ogham used by the Irish, were called 
Oghapi^d^th and Ogkam~coll^ or Craobh ; the former was so called, firom 
I'itmng tlie letter Beith or B, instead of tlie letter A, &c. It was also 
called Ogham Coihoine, .which was no more than to substitute consonants 
in the place of vowels. « 

The latter called Ogham fioll, is composed of the letter C or CoU, and 
is formed by substituting that letter for all the vowels, diphthongs, and 
triphthongs, repeated, doubled, and turned, as in the specimens in the 
plates above mentioned; Uiose Oghams in the latter, are taken from a ms. 
lately presented to the Britisli Museuinrtjy the late Rev.Dr.Milles, De:.ti 
of Exfter, President of the Society o^^ Antiquaries of London, which was 
formerly in the library of Henry earl of Clarendon (N* 13). This ms. con- 
tains several tracts, but lliat from which part of the thirty-first plate is 
taken, is intituled, (** Anonymi Hibemi) Tractitus apod Hibemos veteres, 
de occultis scribetuii J’ormulis seu artijicm Hibemic^ Ogum dictis.** 

^ * Signs or Marks for tlie notation of Musical 

Or Musical NoTESt ,, . . - i_- . , 

Compositions, are of ycry high antiquity ; they 

were used by the most ancient nations. The Hebrew musical notes con- 
sisted only in accents over the words, whereas tlie Greeks and Romans 
used letters as well as marks in the notation of their music; but the 
notation of music hath been so ably treated .^f by a variety of authors, 
that it is unnecessary to enter fully into the subject. John Nicholaus, 
so frequently mentioned, and Walterus in his Lexicon DiptyanPaticum 
(Gottingcjn, 1756) have exhibited a variety bf specimens of characters 
used for the notation of music to the ^sixteenth centufy; and Sir John 
Hawkins and Dr. Burney have mven the history of this inchdnting ait 
to the present time, in which works the lovers of this science will find 
much instruction and entertainment. 

r IU>}’al Letten;i>^kiu. 118, 1 19, 8cc. 
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CHAP. VII. 


OF NUMERALS AND OF NUMERAL CHARAC^RS. 


KUMKRALS USED BST UNCIVILIZED NATIONS NUfflERALS AND jn « 

MEBAL CHARACTERS OF I>IFPERRNT NATIONS INDIAN NUMERAL 

• • 

CIIARACTEDS — WHEN INTRODUCRU INTO EUROPE. 


T'iie use of numbers is the foundation of.*all the arts of life: for wc 
eannot conceive that men can*c&i1ry on any kind of business witliout the 
practice of i^ithmetio or computatioI^*1!h some degree; even iA barter 
between the American hunter and fisherman numbers arc necessary; and 
it will presently appear, that fnen in their most rude and uncivilized state 
have the use of numbers; and therefore we shall not be surprised to find 
numeral characters in use amongst the Mexicans and other nations, be- 
fore they were acquainted with letters: the former were first invented, 
because they were first necessaiy to mankind. 

Although the language of the Uncivilised iturons in North America is 
veiy imperfect, and they have made but little progress in arts, yet they 
have a decimal arithmetic; as have also the Algonkins, who are In the 
same uncivilfzed state. 

The Pivsident of the* Royal Society, Sir Joseph Banks, hath given, 
some account of the arithmetic of the inhabitants of the new-discovered 
island nf Otaheile in the South Seas; which is printed in lord Mount- 
boddo's 4irork on the Oii^n and Progress of Language.* * 

* • • • . 

* VoKi. p. 543^ 8c seqq wherc^an account is also^'iven of the numerals and mimner of com- 
putation among the Hurons and Algonkins. See aisM Baron Honlan's Voyages, vol.ii. p.SlJ- 

I 
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ThewOiahcitcans count to ten, and then tjurn back as\be Hurons and, 
Algonkins do; when they com 6 to twenty, they have a new word. They 
afterwards proceed not by tens, but by scores, and so on to ten>^^^e^^^^ 
then in the same manner to temtimeS ten score, that is to two thousand; 
and then they go on to ten times that number, or twenty thousand; and 
after this thev>have no name for any number, though Sir J. Banks believes 
they count ^rtlier. 

Ba^ 0 ir in his Historia R^gni Grcbcorum Bactriani, hath given us the 
naiffSs of numerals in the Indian languages.'* Colonel Vallancey hath 
“j^blished ihfe names of numerals in all the languages w^ich he could 
collect,' and IV^r. Forster hath given us. ample accounts of the numerals 
, used by the uncivilized inhabitants of the southern Heiiiisphere, in his 
relation of the voyage, w;hercin he accompanied captain Cook into those 
parts.'* Dr. Parsons hath published the names of the numbers of several 
of the North American Indian nations.* 

The Mexicans^ when we first disoovered them, had not the use ; 
letters ;*but they had numeral okaracteVs, which they used for computing 
and keeping the accounts of*iributc paid by the different provinces into 
the royal treasury. The figure of a circle -represented an unity and in 
small numbers the computation was made by refpeating it. Larger num- 
bers were expressed by peculiar marks or characters, and they had such 
as denoted ail integral numbers from twenty to eight thousand.' 

The first and most natural method of counting seems tq. have been by 
the fingers, which would introduce thennethod of numbering by decimals 
practised both in Asia and in America, many of whose inhabitants give 
a name to each unit from one to ten; and proceed to add an unit to the^. 


I* Scythe Parlhps Bactrianosque oondider- 
unt (Justinus) Bractriani Scythe fucrunt — 
Parthi quoque ipsi a Scythif originem trahunt. 
(Trog. Pomp.) 

• o 

( ‘ Colject. ,de lebus Hibernicis, N” XU. 
Dublin, 178?, ^ 

** Mona. Gebclin, in his Monde Priqtntif, 


hath given us the names of the numerals in 
fourteen languages of the South Seas. 

' Namel>* of the Mohawks, the Ohondagas, 
Wanats, Snawanese, Delawares, *‘and Canri- 
beanip. Remains of Japh*^, chap. x. 

* See Dr. Robertson’s History of America, 
vol. ii. p. S69. See also Histoire Gdncrale des 
Voyages, Paris, 17M, 4to. 
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• ten, till there are twice ten^ to wliich last tliey give a peculiar name, and 
so on to any number of tens. 

. Tlie names of numerals are vejy different nof*only in several parts of 
Asia, but in both North and South Amenca, as appears from the authors 
just quoted. • 

Small stones were also used amongst uncivilized natibns: hence the 
words calculate and calculation appear to have been derived liysm calculus^ 
the Latin for a pebble-stone. Alphabetic letters had also a ceife!B\g[mmc- 
rical value assigned them, and several Greek characters were cm})]^^t^i 
to express pa!^ticular numtier^. * * 

The combipation of Greek numeral letters was not well known to the 
Latins before die thirteenth century, although Greek numeral letters were 
frequendy used in France and Germany in episcopal letters, and con- 
tinued to the elevendi century; but of all flie Greek ciphers the Lpisema 
CaZ was mosi^ in use with the Latins; it gradually assumed the form of G 
'Vith a tail, for so it appears in a Latin inscription of* the year 296. It 
is found to^b^t''® been used in the liJlll century in Latin ms^. it was 
reckoned for 6, and diis value has been evinced by such a number of 
monumental proof's that thdre is no room to give it any other. Some of 
the leamed, with even Mabillon, have been mistaken in estimating it 
as 5, but in a posthumous work he acknowledges his error.* 

Those authors, were le#! into diis error by the medals of the emperor 
Justinian having the cpisema for 5; but it is a certain fact that the coiners 
had been mistaken and confounded it with the tailed U ; for the episema 
was still in use in the fourth century, and among the Latins was estimated 
" as 6, but under a form somewhat different. Whenever it ap]>ears in other 
monuments of the western nations of Europe of that very century, and 
the following, it is rarely •used to express any number except 5. 

ITie Etruscans also used their letters for indicating numbers by writing 
them from right to left, and the ancient Danes copied the example in the 
application of their letleA. • 

The Romans, when they bcarowed arts and sciences fijpm the^ Greeks,* 
leamed also their method of using alphabetical numeration. This custom 
however was not veiy ancient among them. Before writing was yet 


ft Hist, of St. Denis, vqj. ii.fp. 346. 
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current ''willi them they made use of* nails for reckoning' years, and the 
method of driving those nails became in process of time a ceremony of 
their religion. The former eight Roman numerals were composed df^e 
I and the V. tlie Roman ten wds (‘omposed of the V proper, and the V 
inverted whi<*h characters served to reckon as far as forty, but when 
writing became more general, 1, V, X, L, C, D, and M were the only 
characters i^ipropriated (o the indication of numbers. The above seven 
lellers^^ip^ieir most extensive combination produce six hundred and 
syf<^ix thousand ranged thus, DCLXVIM. Some however pretend tliat 
the Romans were 'strangers to any higher number than liX),000. The 
want of ciphers obliged them to double, treble, and multiply their 
.numeral letters four-fold; according as they had occasion to make tliem 
express units, tens, hundreds, Ac. &c. For the sake of brevity they had 
recourse to anotlier expedient, by drawing a small line over any of their 
numeral characters they made them stand for as many thousands as they 
contained units. I'hus a small line overlSi made it 1000, and over X 
expressed 10,000, &c. **■'' 

When the Romans wrote several units following, the first and last were 
longer than the rest IiJ»*l, thus vir after thbse six units signified sea-vir. 
D stood for 500, and the perpendicular line of this letter M*as sometimes 
separated from the body thus j;;) without lessening its value. JIf, whether 
capital or initial expressed 1000. In the initial form it sometimes 
assumed tliat of one of those figures, CIG, CD, QO ^ . The cumbeut X 
was also used to signify a similar nuntber. 

As often as a figure of less value appears before a higher number, it 
denotes that so much must be deducted from the greater number. Thus** 
1 before V makes but four, I before X gives only nine, X preceding C 
produces only 90, and even two XX before C reckons for no more than 
80. Such was the general practice of the ancient Romans witli respect 
to their numerical letters, which is still continued in recording accounts 
in our Exchequer. , 

In aucientp mss. 4 is written llll and notrlV, 9 thus VlIll and not 
IX, Ac. Jnstead of V five units ,11111 were sometimes used in the eighth 
century. Half was expressed by an S, which signifies Semis or half, at 
the end of the figuies, CHS was put 102 and a hal^. This S sometimes 
appeared in the form of our ^5. 
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In some old mss. those numeral ‘figures LXIi are used to express 90. 
TI'C Roman numeral letters were ^ncrally used Ijoth in England, France, 
Italy ,'and Germany, from the earliest times to the middle of the fifteenth 
century. 

The ancient people of Spain made use of the same Roman numerals 
as we do. The X with the top of the right hand stroke in form of a 
semi-circle reckoned for 40 ; it merits the more particnlar if!E»tice, as it 
has misled many of the learned, lib Roifian nlimeral letters lr6v'4n:ver 
were continued in use with the Spaniar\}s until the fifteenth pentury. lliv?- 
Germans useAlhe Roman nuQicrals for a long time nearly in the same 
manner as the french. * • 

With respect to the dales of Chartens, the use of Roman numerals 
was universal in all countries; but to avoid falling into error, it must be 
observed, that in such dates, as well as in iliosc of other mdliuments of 
France and Spain, niimbet a thousand -was sohiclimes omitted, the date 
Ihigiuning by hundreds; in others jhc t\ tpusa nds were set down, and the 
hundreds left egat; and in the latter ages botfi thousands and hundreds were 
alike suppressed, and they began with the tens; as if — ^78 was put for 
1778: a practice now used in Tetters, and in affairs of trifling consequence. 

It is also necessary to observe, that the ancients frequently expressed 
sums by even numbers, adding what was deficient to complete them, or 
omitting whatever ipighl be.redundant. This mode of reckoning is often 
used in saci"ed AVritings, and was thence introduepd into other monuments. 

The ancient scribes or- copyers, and even the morc modern, committed 
frequent mistakes in writing the Roman numeral letters, particularly^ with 
regard to V, L, M, &c. 

The points after the Roman numerals were exceedingly various, and 
never rightly fixed- It is rfot known Avhen the ancient custom was first 
introduced of placing an O at top immediately atler the RomAn characters, 
as A” M“ 1 / VP &c.'‘ 

•These hlphabptic. letters were very ill suited to Algebraic caleulations^ 
which were little known in Europe till after the Indian aumbei^ wera 


Many numeral contractions used by the Romans may ba seen in S^torius Ursatus delfotis 
Romanorum, '' 

2B 


) 
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brouglit from the East. The. Romans in ‘some measure supplied the 
defects of their numenal characters by Uicir Abacus or Counting TajjiaJL 
The Indians and Arabians were well skilled in the arts of astronomy and 
of arithmetic, Avhich recpiired more convenient characters, than alphabetic 
leAei’s, for the expressing of numbers. Many opinions concerning their 
origin, and the time of their introduction into Europe, have prevailed. 

Some A^rilers ascribe the honour of this invention to thclndians, and 
sa^Jth^ communicated thefh to iJhe Arabs, from Avhom they were in- 
^^oduced anv)ng us by the Moors’'. This Indian origin is generally con- 
sidered as the best founded, and is most respected by m^n of learning. 
Others insist they were derived from the Greeks, who^'Vommunicated 
' them to the Indians, whence "we received them. Matt. Paris, Bernard 
Vossius, bishop Huct, and Ward, the Professor of Rhetoric in Gresham 
college, London, support the latter opinion, which appears howeycr to be 
founded on merejarbilrary •conjcctui’es. Calmet advanced another, and 
deduced those ciphers Irom a Latii\ source, contending that they dre 
nothing but the remains of the ancient signs of Tiro; biH;, besides that 
this fancied resemblance is far-fetched, the signs of Tiro were so far dis- 
used in the tenth century, that there were strarcely any traces of them 
to be seen after ijie beginning of the eleventh, unless the abbreviation 
of am/ by 7 and of as at the <;nd of a Avord by 

Some have attributed the honour of having .first introduced the numeral 
characters at present used in Europe to Planudes, a Greek Monk; others 
to Gerbert the firet Erench Po])e, styled Sylvester II. 

The Spaniards contend, that they were first introduced by their king 
Alphonsus X. on account of those astronomical tables naincd after him; 
but all these various pretensions appear to have been built upon very 
* vague foundations. 

It is therefore necessary to endeavour to obtain better information 
upon this subject. , ^ 

The humeral figures, Avhich have for some centuries prevailed* in 
Europe, are certainly Indian. ITie Ar&biai& do not pretend to have 

‘ 8ve an account of Roman«and Chinese AbaeuSf in the almdgment of the Philosoph, 
Transact, vol. tii. part ii. page 44S, plate 1. 
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been the inventors of them, ‘but they ascribe their invention to tfie In- 
dians, from whom they borrowed them; and it jvill presently appear 
that (Jlte numeral characters used ^ by the Rramhis, the Pci*sians, the 
Arabians, and some other eastern nations* are similar to each other; and 
that the same characters Avere introduced into J'mropc, where they pre- 
vailed till the fifteenth century. 

The Icaruf/d Dr. Wallis of Oxford delivers it as his opinion,'* that llic 
Indian or Arabic numerals were brou^it into Kurojic together with ojher 
Arabic learning about the middle of tlm tenth ccMilul*}', if not sooner. 

We find tl^xt in the beginning of the twelfth century Adelard, a Monk 
of Bath, travclfled into Sjiain, Egj'^it, and Arabia, and translated Euclid, 
and some other authors, out of Arabic intu Latin ; it Avas not till long 
after this time that Euclid’s Elements Avas supjioscd to haA^c been ori- 
ginally Avritten in Greek. His translation oPEuclid from the Arabic into 
Latin is noAv^cxlant in the Bodleian library/ Scldcn 29, and 
N* 36*23, S. 157). There is also ilijthe i ^mej ibydry (^^‘*16’12, Digby ] 1), 
a Latin translation by Adelard of an Ai’afelc'liook dc Stellis; and a trans- 
lation by him from an Arabian ms. of a Treatise on Astronomy intituled, 
Isagoge minor Japharis MatJilcmatici, (N® 166*9, Digby 68); as also a. 
translation of another Aral)ic book intituled, Ezich elKnuresmiy (N®4137, 
S. 5.) 

Several other, pereons also travelled from England into the East *in 
search of learaing, as Retinensis about the* year 1140; Shelley about 
1145; and Morley about 1180. Different autlioi's avIjo liA'ed in the lAvelflh 
and thirteenth centuries have written upon astronomical and algebrairal 
subjects, in Avhich they have usetl the Indian numeral figures. Robertas 
Cestrensis Avro’te a treatise of astronomical tables, adjusted to the begin- 
ning of the year 1150. Jordanus Avrotc a treatise J}e Algorismoy about 
the year 1200, says Vossius.' There arc two treatises of John dc Sacro- 
Bosco, De Algorismo, Avho Avrote in 1232, and died in 1256. This author 
Avrple a book in I23p, inti^led, De Computo EccfcsiasticOt Avherciii Arabic 
or Indian numerals are used. . Robert Grosthead, 'bishop of Lincoln, 


^ See Wallis’s Algebra, Oxon. 1685 . , 

^ See some of his Tracts ia the Bodleian library. N^sdas. 
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also mitdc use of these figures about the yean 1240." Numeral characters* 
of the Slime form appear in Roger Bacon’s Calendar, which was written 
in the year 1292, anti is now extapt in the Cottonian library/’which 
character continued to be used in England without alteration till the 
fifteenth century." 

These numeral characters were at first rarely used, unless in mathe^ 
matieal, astronomical, arithmetical, and geometrical M’orks, They were 
afterwards admitted in calendar^ and chronicles, for they were not 
introduced into charters before tip sixteenth century; the appearance of 
such before the fourteenth would invalidate their authci^ieity. In the 
fourteenth and fifteenth centuries they may be sometime/ found, though 

• very rarely; those exceptions, should they be discovered, would only 
help to confirm the rulej that excludes them from appearing in instru- 
ments previous to the sixteenth century. 

They Avere not generally used in Germany, until the beginning of 
the fourteenth ceptury, -or towards th6 year 1306; but in genei-al tke 
forms of the ciphers were not^ennanently fixed there till •after the year 
1531. The Russians Avere strangers to them before Peter tlie Great had 
finished his travt'ls in the beginning of the ^iresent. century. 

In order to prove the similarity of the numeVal charactei-s in the East, 
to those brought into this country by the persons aboveinenlioned, we. 
haVe engraven several of them in the thirtieth plate from authentic 
documents : ' • 

A is taken from an alraaifack in mv library, Avritten in Dacb-Naa- 
, gree characters, and in the Shanscrit language, in the year 1749. 
The Bramins alledge, that neither the foims of their letters, nor 

of their numeral characters, have ever been altered. 

• • 

B Numeral characters, taken from the Zenda-Vesta at Oxford, Avliich 
is Avritten in ancient Persian. 

. ‘ i 

A ‘ 

The following works of this prelate are extant in. the Bedleian library, Quaedam Arithme- 
tica (N®‘i705j Digby 103). De Sphera, et de Cautelis Algorismi (N° 1748). Computus Ec- 
desiast. 1792. Cons. Ep. Line. 1335, ob. 1S53.) , 

" Some of them were altered so late as the sixteenth. See Phil. Trans. Abr. vol. x. part iv. 
P.12'61. 
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C Maliarraitan numeral characters from a ms. of George Peiry, Esq. 

S'^TIjc numeral charactei^used in Tartary and Thibet, from another 
of Mr; Perry's manuscripts. * 

E Bengalese numeral characters communicated by Nathaniel Brassey 
Halhed, Esq. 

F Arabic numerals from a ms. i^he British Museum. 

G NumAal charactei’s'written in K 92 from Rog<?r Bacon’s calendar * 
in the ^Ottoman library. .(Vesp. A. II.) • 

Colonel Vallancey says,” that the ancient Irisji had numeral characters 
of two kinds, the one resembling the Roaiun, exccjit the X, the other 
the Arabic, like those of John de Sacro-Boscgo, who died in 1252, which 
except the figure 2, are exactly like those imilogcr •Bacon’s calendar; 
specimens of ^vhich arc given in flic tlih^iefliplate (C5.) • 

The Cohtflel obsciwes, that the Irish nhmcral characters correspond 
with those in Dr. Bernard’s tables of the Spanish from tlic Arabic, and 
that they are like tliose c/f the Palmyreans, also engraven in Dr. Bernard’s 
tables ; but we must remark, that there is so little difference between the 
former of these, and those of Jolin de Sacro-Bosco, and of Roger Bacon,'* 
that they may^ with great propriety be called the same. As for the Pal- 
inyrcnian characters, the til’s! nine*are iiiaiiifeiAly the same, as those used 
by the Romans, being composed of the I and the F, but written in the 
.eastern manner. * 

The learned editors of the Nouveau TraiU. de Diplomatique, (vol. iv. 
pref. p. ?•) refer to several mss. in Italy and in France to prove that, 
Arabic numerals Averc used in both those countries in thp latter end of 
the tenth, and in the beginning of the eleventh century. 

“ Collectanea de rebus Hibernids, N"KII. which vol. Professor War^ shpws, ,that the 
p. S71, et steqq. Dublin 1783, Svo. dates on a chimiicy-piecp at Helpiden, on a 

• house at Colchester, and others, are not so old 

f They are engraven in the abridgment of as have b^n pretended. See also vol. x. of the 
the l*bilo80ph. Transact, vol. ix. p. 438, in same abridgement, p. 1260. 
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OF WRITERS, ORNAMENTS, AND MATERIALS FOR WRITING. 
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ri, A'ND 


OF THE EIbAaRII, NOTAltll, a6jD ANTIQUARIl OF 1L,^.UMIN ATORS 

— OF PAINTINGS AND ORNAMF.NTS — olp MATERIALS f'Oli AVRITING 
. UPON — OF INSTRUMENTS FOR WRITING M"ITH — OF FNKS. 


After having CGnipk\'»te(l' our dcsigij cQnceniing the origin, antiquity, 
and progress of w^rtting, aiuLjjii*^ national variations, togfc'lhor with the 
Sigla or literary signs, and ciphers or numerals, used by tfefe ancients, it 
may be proper to treat of several other particulars whitrh relate to the 
subject of our inquiry. , 

The Librarii, or writers of books among the Romans, were generally 
of a servile condition, ainl every man of rank, who was a lover of litera- 
ture, had some of these labrarii in his house.- Atlicus trained up many 
of his Servi or slaves to this service, aiid, when he resided at Athens, he 
had several of them employed in transcribing Greek authors for his 
emolument, many of whitrh Avere purchased by Cicero, as appears in his 
life by Dr. Middleton. Fretpicnt mention is made of these Librarii by 
several Roman authors, thus Horace de Arte Poetica, Ut Scriptor si 
peccat iilem Librarius usque, and Martial, Lib. II. Epigram viii. Non 
mens est error: nocuit Librarius illis, and Lib. IV. Epigr. ult. 

• 

• Jam Librarius hoc et ipse dicit, ‘ ^ 

Ohc jam satis est, ohc Libc\Ie. ^ 

The Librarii Avere afterwards formed into a particular company aa'Iio 
had^ several immunities, ai\d they were regulated by certain laAvs. The 
Roman emperors appointed Librarii to write for tho Consuls, the Judges, 
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and the Magistrates, as appears in tlie. Thcodosian Codfc, Lib? I. De 

DecuriaUbus urbis RomtVy ct de JLucrht officiarioritm. The lAbrarii Horre- 
orum ^re officers wlio kept ffie aacouii|s of the corn received into, and 
delivers out of, the public granaries. 

The office of Scribe was an honourable post among the Jews, ^'he 
Scribes were employed by their kings to keep the national records, and to 
transcribe copies of their laws; they^re mentioned in Numbers, chap.xxi. 

V. 14. ill Joshua X. v. 13. and Christopher Jlen. *3 Votez, in his notes on 

Herman Ilut^o de prima scribendi (ji. 42o)<^iys, Verum equi~ % 

dem est Jadaeorutn scribas fmsse eruditos et putritfsaimos; Ammo adeb elegant er 
et emendate s<^psissey ut ipsbferb hfpographicae arti videaniur eorum manu^^ 
scripta praesertim legis praeferendu** * * 

Anciently the Scribes or Seeretaries were 'held in honour amongst 
the Greeks, though not by the Romans. Cornelius Nejios in his lilb of 
Eumcncs of.Cardia says, “ Hie peradolescenti^s ac{ nmicitiam accessit 
Fhilippi Amyi\tae Jilti, brevique tempore ip pervenit familia^itatem; 

fulgebat enin/yjam in adolescentulo indoles I'irtutis: itaque earn habuit ad 
manum Scribae loco; quod multo apnd Graios honori/icentius est qtiam 
apud Itomanos; nam apud nos reveray sicut sunfy mercenarii scribae ex~ 
isthnantu ) ." 


Notakii.. 


• .AVe have already spoken of the Nolie used by the 
Short-hand writers, who wci;e called Notarii amongst 
the Romans, because they were eniplo^X'tl by them to take trials and 
pleadings in their courts of judicature, or to write as amanuenses fiom 
“ the mouth of an author, in these kind of notae or marks. 

These Notarii amongst the Romans were also of scri’ile condition. 
Under the reign of Justinian they wei'e formed into a college ov corporate * 
body. Notarii were also appointed to attend the prel’eetsj to transcribe 
for them. 'I’liere were likewise Notarii Domesticiy wjio were employed in 
keeping 'the accounts of the Roman nobility; conceniing ivlioin see tl\e , 
Theodosian Code, Lib. II. Sind MI. De Friniiceriis et NotariiSf Panvirolliis, 
in Notit. Imperatorumy hath given several particulars cbuccrijjng these 
Notarii, as hath Guthcrius in his work, De Officiis Doinus Aagg. 'J’hey 
were afterwai’ds versed in the law’s of the empire, and were considered 


i 
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as lawyers; sc early as in llic seventh century they acted as notaries 
public in civil affairs. . 

There were also >Jotaries for ecclesiastical affairs, who attes'i&l the 
acts of archbishops, bisho])s, and other spiritual dignitaries. ^Vc find 
ecclesiastical notaries at Home under pope Julius IV. and in the church 
of Antioch, about the year 370.* From these Notaries, are derived the 
office of chancellor to the bishops; afterwards almost every advocate was 
admitted a Notary. 

. . After the decline of learning amongst' the Romans, 

AnTIQUARII. , , — V . , -''.11 

and when many religious houses were, erected, learn- 
ing was cHieffy hi the hands of the clergy; the greatest number of which 
were Regulars, and lived in monasteries: in these houses w’ere many in- 
dustrious men, who were con'tiuually employed in making new copies of 
old books, either for t;he use of the monastery or for their^ own emolu- 
ment: these writing Moms-r were distinguished by the name of Antiquarii; 
they deprived the poor Libraruor common Scriptores of great part of their 
business, so that they found it difficult to gain a subsistence for themselves 
and their families. This pul them upon finding out more expeditious 
methods of transcribing books; they formed the Idlers smaller, and 
made use of more jugations and abbreviations than had been usual; they 
proceeded in this manner till the lettere became exceedingly small; the 
abbreviations were very nunierous, and extremely difficult to be read : this 
ill some measure accounts for the great variety of hands in the species of 
writing called Modern Gothic, of which we have already spoken. When 
a number of copies were to be made of the same work, it was usual to 
employ several persons at the same time in writing it; each person, ex- 
cept him who wrote the first skin, began where his fellow was to leave off. 

^ Besides the writers of books, there were artists 

Illuminationsi 1 • ' I • 

« Avnose profession was t6 omaqient and paint ma- 

nluseiipts, who^were called Illuminators; the writers of books first finished 

their parU,.atrrt the Illuminators embellished them with ornamented letters 

and paintiiigs. We frequently find blanks left in manuscripts for the 

' * Tillemont, T. xi. p. 406. 
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Illuminators whiclliwere never filled up. Some of the ancioul manftscripis 
are gilt and burnished in a style superior to later times. Their colours u ore 
excellent, and their skill in preparing them must have been very great. 


PainV^ncs, Ornaments, 
AND ILLUMINATIONS. 


The practice of introducing orna- 
ments, drawings, emblematical figures, 
. ^ and eveti portraits into manuscripts, is 

of great anliquity. Varro wrote the lives of seven hundred illustrious 
Romans, whkh he enriched ivij^mheir portraits, as ^iny attests in his 
Natural History (lib. xxxv. Tsliap. 2). l^mppQirtr’Atti^s, the friend of 
Cicero, was llit^^ author of a ivork on the ^lons of the grea* men amongst 
the Romans, which he ornamented with thcji- porlraits,'^i» Upjltrdl'b in his 
life by Cornelius Nepos (chap. 18.); but these Avoj ks have not been trans- 
mitted to posU'rity; hoAvever there are man^ precious documents remain- 


ing, which exhibit the advancement and dccHne of the arts in ditfercnl 
ages and countries. These incsthnablc paintiii^^md illuminations display' 
the manners, ^'us toms, .habits ecclesiastic^tlTctvil, and military, weapons 
‘and instrumcrife of war, utensils and architecture of the ancients; they 
are of the greatest use in illustmling many important facts relative to the 
history of the times, in \i1iich they were executed. In these treasures of 
antiquit}' arc preserved a great number of specimens* of Grecian and 

Roman art, Avhich Averc executed before the arts and sciences fell into 

* • 

neglect and contempt.' The manuscripts conUfiiiing these specimens form 
a valuable part of the riches preser\'tAl in ihp principal libraries of Europe, 
viz. the Royal, Cottonian, and Harleian libraries, as also those in the tAvo 
Universities in England, the Vatican at Rome, the Imjierial at Vienna, 
the Royal at Paris, St. Mark's at Venice, and many others. 

The fragment of that* most ancient book of Genesis, Avhich is 
mentioned at p. 70, formerly contained two hundred and •fifty curious 
paintings in water colours. TAventy-one fragments, Avhich escaped the fire 
in 1731 » are engraven by fce society of antiquaries of London { several 
specimens of curious paintings appear in Lambeciuifs catalogue of the| 
Imperial library at Vienna, particularly in vol. iii. Avhere foctywght draw- 
ings of nearly equal antiquity Avith those in the Cottonian libn^ above 
referred to are engraven; and several others Inay be* found in varidus 
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catalogues ofj the Italian libraries. -The drg-wings in/ the Vatican Virgil 
made in tJic fourth century, 'before the arts were entirely neglected, 
illustrate the dillcrciitp subjects trcaJ:^*o£. by the Homan poet. A minia- 
ture drawing is prefixed to eacVi of the gospels brought over to/^ngland 
by St. Augustin in the sixth century, which is preserved in the^jlibrary of 
Corpus Christi College, in Cambridge: in the compartments oj" those draw- 
ings arc depicted representations of several transactions in each gospel. 
TIic curious drawings, and vlaborafe ornaments in Sl.Cuthlert's gospels 
made by Sl.£the]wald, and now in the Cottonian library, which has been 
already menlionGO,'cxhil^t a strifking spceinlfen of the stated of the arts in 
England in the seventh centuty. The same may be obserjfed with respect 
to the chvi»vhij*s in the anciept copy of the four gospels j[ireser^^ed in the 
calhcflral churcli of Litchfield, and those in the Codex Rushworthianus, in 


the Bodleian library at Oxford. The life of St. Paul the hermit, now 
remaining in Corpus Christi College, Cambridge, (G 2) aflbrds an example 
of the stile of drawin^;^!^ ornamenting 'letters in England in the eighth 
cental^, a specimen of whicTrtsr^iven m the sevenlceiilh pUilc (p. 102): the 
copy of Pmdentius's in the Cottonian library (Cleop. c.8.) 

exhibits the style of drawing in Italy in the ninth century. 

Of the tenth century there arc Roman drawings of a singular kind in 
the Ilarleian library (N‘'2820). 

* N"'5280, 1802, and 432 in the same library contain specimens of 
ornamented letters, which dre to be found in Irish mss. fn^^n the twelfth to 
the fourteenth century. , *• 

Ca'dmon’s Poetical Paraphrase of the book of Genesis written in the 
eleventh century, which is preserved amongst F. Juniuses mss. in the Bod- 
leian library, exhibits many specimens of utensils, weapons, instruments 
of music, and implements of husbandry used by the Anglo-Saxons. The 
like may be ccen in extracts from the Pentateuch of the same age in the 
Cottonian library (Claud. B. 4). The manuscript copy of Terence in the 
Bodleian library (l3. 1?.) displays the dresses,hnasks, &c. worn by come- 
[dians m the^welftli century, if not earlier. „The very elegant Psalter in 
the librstfjj^f Trinity College, Cambridge, exhibits specimens of the art 
of drawiiig in England in the same century. * 

* The Virgil in the Lambeth library of the thirteenth century, (N? 471) 
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written in Italy, sbliws both by the drawings and wTiliug, th^t the llalians 
produced works much inferior to ours at lliat period. The copy of the 
Apocalypse in the same libraj^^f^.J.'SOP) con tains curious example of 
the manner of painting in the fourteenth century. 

The b&^uliful paintings in the liistory of the latter part oi* the reign -of 
king Richan^ll* in the llarleian library, (N^lSip) afford curious speci- 
mens of mariners and customs, both civil and military, at the close of 
the fourteenth, and in the beginning of the-fifleenth century. As does 
(N® 2278) ill t^c same library. ^ 

Many other instances migfiTbc produd|ed;4liJ^*tin5sdJ^ho desire farther 
information, miAiy consult Strutt’s Regal aim^cclcsj ^tic al Aiiti(|uitics, 4to, 
and his Horda-Angel-cynnan lately published in ihre?' 

Rive is now or was lately preparing, at Paris,. a work on the Art of 
illuminating and ornamenting Manuscript;?^ to be accompanied with 
twenty-six plates in folio; whej*ein are to be. exhibited exact copies of* 
paintings, selected from miniattinc^s' prc^rvecM 5 ?<^ome *of tlic finest and 
best executed manuscripts in Kuropc. •*'^ * 

Wc shall conclude this hcatl by observing, that from the fifth to the 
tenth cenluiy, the miniature pkinlings which we meet with in Greek mss. 
are generally good, as are %ome which we find among those of Italy, Eng- 
land, and Prance. Prom the tenth to the middle of the fourteenth century 
they arc coiimionly very bad, and may be considered as so many monu- 
ments of the barbarity of those ages; toward;? the latter end of the four- 
teentli the paintings in manuscripts were.mucli improved; and in the 
two succeeding centuries, many excellent jicrfomiances were produced, 
€»pecially after the happy period of the restoration of the arts; when great 
attention w'as jfaid to the w’orks of the antients, and the study of antiquity 
became fashionable. It would take up too much time to enumerate the 
many curious illuminated manihcripts in our public librariesf exclusive of 
those in several prii’^ate collections. 

.The different ^materials? on which the ancients wrote, will* be pre- 
sently mentioned ; but it may be proper in this place to observe^ that] 
it was usual for them to stain the papt'r or parchment, .on^}uch fine 
manuscripts and instruments of sovereign princes were wrrlEen, wi 
purple and other colours. ’ * 


with 

*• 
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Owd, wlv) lived at the time of the nativity of ^Christ, and in the 
reign of the emperor Augustus, speaks of the usage of staining materials 
for writing upon with* purple, andtt^a*d^Ho the custom of tinging them 
with an oil dmwn from cedar wood to preserve them from ctwruption; 
ho mentions the writing of the lilies with red ink, and shews,^iat in his 
lime it was usual to write upon rolls, which was the ancient iijiclhod. His 
words are, 

* • 

Nec te purpurco velent vaccinia succor 
JJon OQ? conveniens luctibus ilK wol'- 
Nec i^lus 'niTil^ cc^ro charta notetur: 

Candida nec ]>:gra cornua fronte geras ^ 

■ » ..fc .3^*' *' 

and in another place of the same book. 


Sunt quoque mutataertcr quinque volumina formae.” 

» 

St.Jerom, whn livad in’ the fOurUi, century, mentions, tiiat there were 
in his, time books very p^«Jlporfsly written on parchment of a purple 
colour in letters of gold and silver; and that the wliole books were written . 
in large letters, such as are commonly used, at the beginning of sentences, 
by which we conceive he means Initial or Unqial letters. 


His M'ords are, 

Habeant qui volunt^veteres libros^ vcl in membranis pulT^ureis Auro Argento- 
que dcscriptos^ v<;l initialibus^ ut vulgo aiunt, litcris, oneraSnagis exarata quam 
Codices; dumniodo mihi meisque permittant pauperes habere scedulas^ et non 
tam pulchros Cpdices quam emendatos."’^ 

« 

And in his epistle to Eustochius, he says, 

Inficiuntur Membranz colore purpureo, aurum liquescit in litteras.” 

The ancient Greek copy of the book of Genesis in the Imperial library 
atViennh, of which the third plate contains* a specimen, is written *on 
.vcllungi of ja purple colour. The four gospels in the Royal library (1 E. vi.) 
written in •eighth century, have several leaves of purple. Some of 


• Ovid, dc Tristibfls Eleg. ad*Libruiii. 


Prolog, ad lib. Job. 
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.the leaves, on wl|ich die fine book of the four gospels in the IJarleian 
library (N' 2788) is written, are stained* with purple, anti tht 3 borders 
ornamented with different cqJjajjjs^^U’his book ^^as written in lettcre of 
gold in .die eighth century. The four gospels in the Cottonian library, 
(TiberiuslA. 2.) which king Ailthclstan appointed for the Saxon kingsj to 
take their Itoronation oaths upon, hath some leaves of purple vellum in 
it. The Vatican library, the Imperial library at Vienna, the Royal library 
at Paris, a W seveml other libraries *in Italy, France, and Germany, con- 
tain many nmnuscripts written both in Greek and L 4 tin on purple vellum, 
from the fourth to the tendrCentui[yt*15pw<; imeQ {i»»i«f,/i4^ral* of which arc 
given in Blanchin’s Evangcliariym qii^di*upTH^ anir niany particulars 
concerning thehi may be seen in die second volumfr _ 

second (p. 492 et seqq.), under the article, *Dc Codicibus aureis, argenteis,* 
ac purpurets; and in Lambecius’s catalogue of the Iiiijierial library at 
Vienna mention is ma<le of several others: the learned Mabillon in his 
^York, De re 'diplomatka, gives»an .account of msj^rfy more. 

I’lie castefn nations slain theifjiap^r of -dftferent dolours. Th^re is in 
my library an Arabic manuscript, intituled, Kegula scu modtis bene hquendi, 
by Sheick Mohamed ebn M»»lck. Some of the leaves are of a deep yel- 
loAV, and other of a lilac ’colour. 

The Romans deposited their most valuable works 'in cases or chests 
made of cedar w'ood ; they also used an oil expressed from the cedar tfee, 
to preserve tlujin from ihe'wonus, as appeaus by the follow'ing passages: 


- Speramus carmina fiiigi \ 

Posse linenda cedro. I^oracb Ars Poctica, v. 33^1. 

t 

Cedro nunc licet anibules perunctus. Martial, lib. iii. epigr. 

* 

Hujus in arbitrio est, Vu te juvenescere cedro, , 

Scu jubeat duris verniibus esse cibum. Ausonius, ad libelluni suum. 

\ 

Pliny tells us that Nuyias ^ooks were rubbed with an essence called . 
CedriMOT,' which preserved them, though they had lain fivc^^lidrCd yeats 
under ground. Vitnivius (cap. 11. lib. ii.) says, that from is taken 

an essence called Cedrftfwi, and that books, whisch are rqbbed wim it, m^ither 
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become mouldy nor wonii-ealen. 'J’liougli we should not j^ive implicit credit 
to Pliny’s relafion, yet il lends to jnove the antiquity of the usage. 

The best method of preserving. recor<|g;j^ is by keeping them diy, and 
free from dust, as in the Tower*of London. 

In the Harlcian library (N" 2820.) are the pictures of the tJ^r Evan- 
gelists, and that of St. Jeroiii, with laudatory verses on them^^ritten on 
purple leaves in the tenth century; and N°2821 in the same library con- 
tains various pictures drawn on purple leaves in the same century. 

^ • .'t>,,ljUi^ow p*‘:-jiv.v'\o inquire what malerii^s have been 

aterials.h^^^^ J(*>r '^siting upon in different ages and countries. 

Tuost a nciei ^f jen.ctins of writing, which have been transmitted to us, 
*are upon hard substances, such as stones and metals; which were used 
by the ancients for edicts, an d^matters of public notoriety: the Decalogue 
was written on two tables of stone; but this practice was not peculiar to 
the Jews, for it was use<iJ3y most of th^ pastern nations, as \^ell as by the 
Greeks ^nd Roman!) ; antTtwttsefoffe the ridicule, which Voltaire attempts 
to cast upon that j)art of the book of Genesis, where the people are com- 
manded to write the law on stones, is absurd ; for what is there said, by no 
means implies, that other materials might not have been used on common 
occasions. The laws penal, civil, and ceremonial among the Greeks, 
were engraven on tables of brass which were called Cyrbes. Herodotus 
mentions a letter engraven on plates of stone (tvTXfMuv n two-. A.»0o«(ri yp*/*- 
Avhich Themistoclcs,«r the Athenian general, sent to the ‘ Imians 
about five hundretl years before*' the birth of Christ. The famous tables 
of Isiso now in the Royal ^olleetion at Turin, prove the practit:e among . 
the Egyptians. The Eugubian and Oscan tables, which have»alrcady been 
mentioned, prove the same among the Pelasgi, and the other ancient 
inhabitants of Italy; as do the laws of j]h® twelve tables among the 
Romans, which were gi’avcn on brass. The two tables of brass discovered 
at Heraclea, in 1732, and published by Mazochii|s, in 1758," (the former in 
.the Greek language, .containing a decree concerning ‘thd boundaries of 


Y 

isselt 


' Herod, lib.vii. cap. SS. 

Seethe disse\tations on these tablet byDr.Pettingal and Mr .Webb, published in 1760. 
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• lands belonging tl a temple of Bacchus, written somewhat mdl-e tlian 
three hundred years before the birth of Christ; and the latter a law made 
about ’forty-one years before tflfrChiiSnaii ajra) prftve the continuation of 
the practice:” but there are so many proofs of the usage of engrav ing 
public transactions on stones and metals and from the earliest times, 'till 
after the decline of the Roman empire, that it is not necessary to say 
more on tl^SnSubiect. , 


\ Wood was also. ^scd for writiftff,,upon in different 
Wood. ^ ^ * • 

countries In the SloilLnhMSk.^mraiy 4852), are six 

specimens of Kuffc writing on * boards"abouK 45 yp feet* in length and 


six inches in depth. The Chinese before the inv'eniion 6i paper wrote* 
or engraved with an iron tool upon thin boards, or on bamboo. Plinj’^ 
says, that table books of w’ood were in udfe before the time of Homer, 
and refers for the proof of what he says to. the following words in the 
Iliad, concerning Bellerophon" 

• • ■ — HCptv i’ oy* dliAnroc, ’ 


w •alvxn* Ta^uxl^ zreXX*. 


Plutarch, and Diogenes Laertius inform us, that Solon’s laws were 
inscribed on tables of wood,’’ and Propertius says, 

ft 

^ Non, illas (J/alellas) fixuni caras cfl jeerat aurum, 

' “ Vulgari Buxo sordida cera fuit/' ^ 

And Ovid, 

, Veneri fidas sibi Naso tabellas 

• Dedicate at nuper vile fuistis acer/ 


^ It is said that upwards of thr^ thousand 
tables of brass kept in the capitol peri Sifted by 
a fire in the reign of Vespasian, on which were 
writt'en many laws, treaties of dliance, &c. 
Machab. cap. 8 8c^i4.. Cicero dc divinls, 
lib. ii. Tit. Liv. Dccad. 1 lib. iii. ^Plin. flisU 
lib. xxxiv. cap. 9- 

Iliad vi. V. 168. , 

The dreadful tokens of his dire intent, 

' He in the gilded tables wrote and sent. 

i 


** The original in Diogenes Laertius is, bs thc 
which word is thus explained by Sca- 
pula in his Lexicon: Apud Athenienses 
erant axes lignei iia quos Leges Solonis erant 
incisac. A. Gk:llius, also mentions the same 
thing in these wor^s; in Legibus SolotiLs illis 
antiquissimis, qu£e Athenis Ligneis in- 

cisae sunt.— Lib. ii. c. 12. 

Lib. iiii 23. 8. 

Lib. 1. Elcg. 2. * 


o 
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Tabic books were also known to tlie Jews,^or Solonibn advises his son, 
“ To write his precept;^ upon the Tables of his heart."* And Habakkuk, 
chap. ii. V. 2. ** And 1!he Lord afi§weHd*aad said. Write the vision, and 
make it plain upon Tables, that he may run that readeth it.” It is ob- 
servable that Solomon lived a thousand years, and Habakkul^bout six 
hundred and twenty-six, before the Christian iEra. 

These Table books were called hy Romans Pugillar^h some say 
because they were held in one hand ; the u ood was cut intm thin slices, 
and finely plainecL^hd polished; tl^ writi^ was at first upon the bare 
Avood witli an ir?ii(i msttl^pawc cklled a Style; in later time these tables 
were usually waxm ovi«^‘, and writtenf upon with that instrument; the 
•matfei’ WTltt&n UpoJ^the tables, Avhich were thus Avaxed over, was easily 
effaced, and by smoothing the Avax new matter might be substituted in 
the place of what had been tVritten before. 

The Greeks and Romans continued the use of waxed tattle books long 
after the use of papyrus7*i<aves and skihs, ftecame common; because thev 
were so convenient for correcting extemporary compositions: from these 
table books they tmnscribed their performances correctly into parchment 
books, if for their own private use; but if for sale, or for the library, the 
lAbrarii had the office. The Avriting on table books is particularly recom- 
mended by Quintilian in the third chapter of the tenth book of his 
institutions, to Avhich we refer our readers. . Ovid alst> in his story of 
Caunus and Byblis ” mentions some particulars Avhich illustrate this sub- 
ject: . * 

/ 

^ Dextra tenet fe vum, vacuam tenet altera ceram ; 

Incipit.1 ct dubitat, scribit, daninatque tabellas; 

%■ 

Et notat, et delet, mutat^ culpatque probatque, 

Inque vicem suniptas ponit^ positasque re&umit. 

. 

And afterAvards, 

* ** Talia ne^uicquam perarantem plena reliquil , 

Cera manum, summusque in xnargine vertus adhaesit/* 

it 


1 


Proverbs, chap.iii. \. 3. See also Isaiah, chap. xxx. v. 8. 
* ** Metamorph. 
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When epistles wexe writfen on tables pf wood, they were usually tied 
together with thread, the seal being jmt upon the knot; whence the 
phrase Ldnum itiddere, to brd&lf*'lj|pfin^ letter, was oommon amongst 
the Romans. Some of these table books were large, and perhaps heavy; 
for in Plautus a school boy of seven years old is represented breaking liis 
master’s he^d with his table book. Priusquam septuennis est, si attingas 
eum manUy )i3ft€mplo puer paedagogo tqbuld dirumpit caput. Bac. Seen. iii. 
act 3. 

Table books written upon wi 
the fifteenth century, if we may 
Tale hath these, lines: 

His fellow had a stafle tipped witli home, • 

“ A paire of tables all of iveric; • 

** And a pointell polished fetouslie, 

*^t\nd wrote alwaic the uaiocs, as he stood, 

** 0f all folke, that gave henf any good,” 

, • » • 

'lable books of ivory arq still used for memoranda, written upon 
with black lead pencils. . 

The practice of writing on table books covered witli wax was not 
intirely laid aside, till the commencement of the fourteenth century.’' , 
Ivory was also used by'tlie Romans for writing upon, as we are in- 
formed by the learned editors of ^le Nouveau Traits de Diplomatique^* 
who say there was a law among the Romans,V which directed, that the 
edicts of the senate should be written on booksXif ivory. • 


credit’ C 


were n ot iiD tirely^laid aside in 
in his Sompner's 



Bark. 


The bark of Ijrees hath been used for writing upon in every 
quarter of the glqjbe, and it still serves for this purpose in 
several parts of Asia; one of these is in the Sloanian library (N'’4726’), 
written in perpendicular folumns in the Batta character, use,d in the 
island of Sumatra, On a long piece of bark folded up so as to represent 
a book. Another specimen of writing on bark in India^ 
same library (N*3478), which is a Nabob’s letter, on a piedb^^of bark 


Diet. Diplomatique, vol. i. p. 4S4. 

• / * ’ aD 


* Ib. vol. i. p. 422. 
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about Wo yas'ds long, and richly orhamentdd with ^cfid. The people on 
the Malabar coast also frequently write upon bark with the stylus, several 
s])eciniens of which are presei;vwl'^*'^fe'’British Museum, and in many 
other public repositories, as well as in private collections. In the Bod- 
leian library (N°3207), is a book of Mexican hieroglyphics painted on 
bark: it is observable, that the word Liber was used by thq Romans as 
well for the bark of a tree, as for a^book. A specimen of«-Pjatin writing 
on bark is preserved in tlie Cottonian library. ^ 


Leaves. 


'^i^eave^^^Mwre ^Iso been psed for Avriting upon in most 
'natioij^*-#" Pliny, whose ‘diligence of inquiry and spirit of 
researen cannot ne too much commended, speaking paiticmlarly of the 
Bgyplians says, that men at first Avrole upon the leaves of palm trees. 
The Sibyls leaves referred tb by Virgil prove that the use of leaves for 
writing on was familiar to* the Romans. 

^ Insanam vatem aspibies, quse rupe sub ima ^ * 

Fata canit, foliisque uotas & nomina mandat. « ^ 

Qusecunque in foliis dcscripsit cannina^virgo, 

Digerit innumcrumj atque antro seclusa relinquit: 

Ilia mfinent imniota locis, ncque ab ordine cedunt.. 

Verum eadcni verso tenuis cum cardine ventus 
Inipulit, 8c teneras turbavit janua frondcs; 

Numquam delnde cavo volitanlia prendere saxo, « 

Nec revocare situs, aut^iungere carmina curat. ..^neid. 1. iii. v.443^ 

The writing on leav^ was also proverbial among the Romans; thus 
Juvenal: 

Credite me vobis folium recitare Sibylls. 

Diodorusi Siculus relates,* that die judges of Syracuse ivere ancienUy 
accustomed to write the names of those, whom they sent into banishment, 
upon the leaves of olive-trees.'* * ^ 

Tlie practice of waiting upon the leaves of palm-trees is still very 
prevalent j/f different parts of the east. In the Sloanian library above- 

C * This fact is aband^^tly proved from lib.xi. cap. 35. 
f ' ■> This sentence was termed Petalismy from mrxxovf a leaf. 
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'^mentioned are upWajds of twenty i&ss. Ayritlen in different parts of Asia, 
in the Shanscrit, Barman, Peguan, Ceylonese, and otlier characters used 
in those parts." 


Parchment and Vellum. 


The skins of beasts were also used'for 
writing upon in the most early ages. That 
Eumenes, ki*ig of Pergamus, who was cotemporary with Ptolomy-Phila- 
delphus, was the first inventor of parchihent, as some authors liavq 
asserted, is contradicted both by prophanc history.'* Diodorus 

Siculus says,' that the ancieu^ Persians vm^teHl^ir re^^ds on skins ; and 
when Herodotus affirms, that the* skins of sheep»n ^l p oats were use d for 
writing upon in the most early times by tlio lonians, lie is lo be under-* 
stood to refer to a period of time many centuries prior to the reign of 
Eumene^. It is probable lliat the art of preparing parchment for writing 
upon was improved at l^ergamus in the tinio’of Eumenes; which might 
ac^count for calling the best ])arcripient»Pergfl/5y£«tf’, this commodity being 
one of the principal articles of commerce of^that place. It is not necessary 
to add more concerning the early use of parclmient, as this fact is abund- 
antly proved from the docunients before referred to, and from the speci- 
mens of ancient manuscripts given in the preceding plates. The Mexicans 
used skins for their paintings, some of which arc in tlie Bodleian library, 
and have been mentioned .in the first chapter. Linen and silk have also 
been used for Nvriling upon by different easterp nations.' 

■ • I 

'riie Egyptian Paj)yras, or Pa^r-rush, was manufactured 
by tlic ancients for writing upon. Varro says, that in the 
time of Alexander the Great the practice of writing on this plant was 
first introduced into Egypt*; which w as found so convenient, that Ptolomy- * 
Philadelphus caused his bool^ to be transcribed on Papyrus; tins plant 
soon became a principal article of commerce, and w'as coveted by the other 
nations of Europe, and A^a, who were all furnished with it froiA Egypt. 

But although it may be admitted, that this was a great and b^peficial 


Papvrus. 


^ee Mr. Ayecough’s catalogue of this library, p. g04, ^5, 906. ^ See 
* Isaiah, chap. viii. v. 1 . Jeremiah, chap, zxxvi. v. a. Ezekiel, chap, xi 

ylih.iTt * ' Universal Hist. Mbd. p. vol.viii. p. zlz. 


above X. 49. 

xi. V. J[ * 
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article of commerce, yet Pliny asserts (lib. xiii. c. ll.aAd 13), that it was 
used by the Egyptians three centuries before the reign of Alexand^. In 
. the description, whicH Pliny an^ofiisH^rlters give of this plant, we are 
informed that it abounds in marshy places in Egypt, where the Nile over- 
flows and stagnates. It grows like a great bull-rush from fibrous reedy 
roots, and runs up in several triangular stalks to the height of ten cubits, 
according to Pliny; but Theophrastus says,* that it seldom exceeds three 
feet; the stalks grow somewhat tapering, and are about a foot and a half 
in circumference in^h e thick^^.pctrt. They have large tufted heads, 
which being unfit^pr makifig'^per, the stem only was slit into two equal 
^ parte? f rom wb'ie.li^ the outward' rind or bark was faken off, they 

'separated the tliin film, of fi'hich the stem is composed, with a sharp 
pointed instrument; the inneiTnost coats were esteemed the best. These 
pellicles, or thin coats, being*flakcd from the stalk they laid upon a table 
two or more over ^'acht'ithef transverely, and glued them together either 
with tlje muddy and glbctinous water of the Nile, or w.ilh line pa^te 
made of wheat flower; after ..being pressed and dried, thdy made them 
smooth with a roller, or sometimes they rubbed them over with a solid 
glass hemisphere. 'I’hese operations constituted the Egyptian papyrus, 
as far as the art of making it has been discovered. 

The size of this paper seldom exceeded two feet, but it was oftentimes 
smaller; it had different names, according t» its sizc-aAd <iuality. Tlie 
first was called Imperial^ which was of the finest and largest kind, and 
was used for writing letter^, by 'the great men amongst the Romans. The 
secoi\d sort was called the Romans the Livian paper, from Livia the 
wife of Augustus ; each leaf of tliis kind Avas tAvelve inches. The third 
sort was called the Sacerdotal paper, and was eleven inches in size. 

The paper used in the amphitheatres Avas of the dimensions of nine 
inches. CoaAer kinds of papyrus Avere imported into Italy from Egypt 
in early times ; for the particulars concerning Ayliich see the Dictionnaire 
, dc Diplomatique, vql. ii. p. 166. There are several charters written On 
papyruo ext^.t botli in Italy and in Frafice, ks has been already shewn 
under th^ih^d ‘of running-hand.* 

• ■ Hrst. Plant. 1. iv. c. {). ’ 

* There i8‘''a magnifieent charter ^ritten on papyrus in the BpUsh Museiin, which was 
purckase^ at the sale of the Pinelli library.* \ 
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From the Pap^ois of Egypt Ae napie of Paper was* no ddubt first 
derive^; and the word Charta or /Charter common to all acts, probably 
came from Carta, the word ift^'bjKhe^lomans, For the paper of Egypt. 
In the early ages all Diplomatic instruments were written upon this paper 
preferably to every thing else on account of its beauty and size. In the 
seventh century the papyrus was superseded by parchment, and after the 
eighth it is larely to be seen: it was however used in Italy for epistolary 
writing in the time of Charlemagne, and b/the popes even in the eleventh 
century; it was not intirely disused. .t^Mhem till ^ twelfth, as we find 
by some specimens of buljs and othci*SB^umci^s engraven in the 
Nouveau Traij.^ de Diplomatique; though EusWhius, who lived Jn^at. 
century, remarks in his Commentary on* the twenty-first book of the 
Odyssey, that it was disused in his lime; therefore an instrument written 
on this .paper, and dated in the thirteenth century, must be deemed a 
forgery. Itidoes not appear,, that the papyrus was eyer used for writing 
u^)on in England or in Germany, • ^ 


„ ' 'p The Chinese make paper of the bark of a tree, 

uiNESE APER. Ku-Chi, from the Chvr-Ku tree, from whose 

inner rind it is taken ; which tree in figure nearly resembles our mulberry, 
but by its fruit is rather a kind of fig-tree; the method of cultivating this 
tree, and their manner of making the paper, may be seen in Du Haldc’s 
History of C^hma, and in the modern part of the Universal History 
(vol. viii. p. 211.) This paper is sp thin anditranspareut, that it Avill not 
bear being written upon except on one side \ but they frequently double 
, their sheets, and glue them together witli a fiiie glue, which is scarce dis- 
cernible; the paper being so smooth and even, and the glue so thin 
and clear, that it appears like a single leaf. The invention of paper iit 
China, is said to have been^about fifty years after the birth of Christ, 
according to Kircher, Du Halde, Martini, and Le Compte; but others 
contend, that it is of niSuch earlier antiquity amoAg that people. 

The cotton paper, called Charta Bojnby§ina, \^as 
an eastern invention; and Montfp?icpn says,* it 
was used in the ninth century: it was more common in the beginning of 

J • 


Cotton Paper. 


‘ Palcograph. Gner, lib.k c. a. 
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the twelfth century ^ and was in genei^ use a1}out t^e ^ginning of the 
tliirlcenth. This cottoi) paper was littie made use of in Italy, except in 
that pari of the country which ha^thlmMOtfr^ with the Greeks, as Naples, 
Sicily, and Venice; but even tliey did not write their charters or records 
upoh it, till the eleventh century: so that a Latin charter on cotton paper 
of the tenth century would be suspected, though a Greek charter of that 
age may be genuine. ♦ • 

Tlic paper made of cotton iif tlie east is so fine, that many have mistaken 
it for silk : but J])u Ila'ide says, silk cannot be beat into such a pulp 
or paste as to ma^ ^aperJ^h^Lgh he afterguards mentions a strong and 
coar se paper, whichjg^A*fadc of the balls of silk-worms;, other authors 
siieak^ol silk paper, but we sImU not here decide upon that matter. 

• I’lie paper, which we now use, and which is 

PaPKR MADli of 1 4rr ii .1 . • 1 

, ,, made X)t linen rags, surpasses all oilier materials 

Linen Hags. ^ , , . - . . 

jor ease and convenience or wilting, upon: per- 
haps, says Mr. Chandlers, the Chinebe hgve the best title to this inventioil, 
who for several centuries have jnadc paper in the safne manpcr as we do. 
'Inhere are many o})inions concerning the use of this kind of paper in 
Eurojje. Dr. Prideaiix delivers it as his opinion, that it was brought 
from the cast, becayse most of the old mss. in the Oriental languages are 
wTitten on this kind of paper; he thinks it most probable, that the Sara- 
cens' of Spain first brought it out of the east into that country, from 
whence it was dispersed oyer tlic rest of Europe." The '^same learned 
author assures us, he had sd?,n a*rcgistcV of some acts of John Cranden, 
prior of Ely, made on pap/r, which bears date in the fourteenth year of 
king Edward IJ. a.d. 1320; and in the Cottonian library are said to be * 
several writings on this kind of paper, as early as the year 1335. Mention 
is made of an inventory in the library of the dean and chapter of Canter- 
bury of the goods of Henry, prior of Chri^ Church, who died in 1340, 
written on paper mad^ with Unen rags." , 

The editors of the Nouveau Traitfi dc Diplomatique.mention a charter 

• « 

^ Descript.«pfJ(%iiKi, p.SflO. 

^ The first p^r-mili in England was erected at Dartford b/ M. Spilmani a German, in th^ 
year 1588. 

"* Pfideaux’dlC!j;)nncction, p. J. l.vii. p.710, &c. 

. ^ PbUosapb. Transactions, N"868. ^ ^ 
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made by Adolphkis^ count* of Schomberg, written on paper made of the 
like materials dated in the yea^239; ’and they arc of opinion that it 
was first introduced into Eu»c^pdCiry*uitJnhirleentll century. 

Although paper is now chiefly made of linen rags beaten to a pulp 
in water, yet it may also be made of nettles, hay, straw, parsnips, turhips, 
colewoit leaves, flax, or of any fibrous vegetable. 


Instruments for 

WRITING WITH. 


It is obvious, that when men wrote, or rather 
engraved, on hard substances, instruments of 
metal W'eftj iSbcessary, such ti.s the Chisel and the 
Stylus', but the latter was diiefly used -for writingynpon boards, waxed 

tablets, or on bark: these were sometimes made di‘*iron, .but aftei^vrtrda 

* • 

silver, bmss, or bone, called in Greek y^a<pw, and in Latin Stylus; though 
the Romans adopted the Greek word, as appeal's by this verse in Ovid : 


Quid digitos opus cst graphium lassarc tenendu ? 

• The Stylus was made sharp ‘ai- on* end to write w.iLh, and blunt at the 

other to def^e and 'correct what was not approved ; hence the phrase 
vertere stylum to blot out, became common among the Romans. Tlie iron 
styles were dangerous weapons, and were prohibited by the Romans, and 
those of bone or ivory were used in their stead. Suetonius tells us, that 
Caesar seized the arm of Cassius in full senate, and pierced it with his 
Stylus. He also says that Caligula excited the people to massacre a 
Roman senator with their styles. And Seneca mentions that one Erixo, 
a Roman knight in his time, having «coi.Vgt^d his son to death was 
attacked in the forum by the mob, who stsibbed him in many paits of 
liis body with the iron styles, which belonged to their Pugillares, so that 
he narrowly escaped being killed, though the emperor intcrjiosed his 
authority.' Prudentius very emphatically describes the Tortures whicli 
Cassianus ’’ was put to by hiS* scholars, who killed him ^tith their pugil- 
lares and styles: ^ , 

* Buica ctepant ccrata genis impacta cruentis, » 

Rubctque ab*ictu curva humens pagina ; 

■ ^ • 

^ De dementia^ lib. i. cap. f4. and fled to Rome, where he commenced school- 

p This Cassianus was the first bishop of m aster tfor a subsistence. In Ac year 365, he 
Sibon, in Germany, where he built a church was, by the order of the emQ^MP^lian, Exposed 
in 350; but ]/e was flriven^way by the Pagans, to thc^ merciless rage of his scholar. ^ 
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Tnde alii stimulos, et acumina ferrea vibrantf 
Qu6 parte aratis cent sillcis scnbitur. 


i 


Tlepi ittfivwvg p. gs. 


When the ancicnls wrote on sofiter materials than wood or metal, other 
instruments were used for writing with, of which reeds and canes seem 
to have been the first. Pliny says that Egypt furnished a great quantity 
of the kind of reeds which were used for writing with ; ’ and Martial hath 
tiicsc words: « 


»* r 


l3at daartis habiles ca]g0/tBk M^phiUca tellus.' 

and-«tt«es are still qsed as instruments for writing with by the 
'I'artars, the Indians, the. Persians, the Turks, and the Greeks. Mr. 
Halhed tells me that the two first of these nations write with smqll reeds 
bearing the hand exceeding Rightly, Tavernier in one of his ^oyages says 
the same of the Persians. Rauwol^, who travelled in 1583, relates, thaft 
the Turks, Moors, and eastern nations, use canes • for pens^ which are 
small and hollow within, smootThi without, and of a brownish red colour.* 
The canes in Persia arc cut in March, ^hich they dry in the smoak 
for about six months; those, which arc covered with a fine varnish of 
black and yellow, are esteemed the best for writing with. 

The Indians more frequently write with the cqne called Bamboo, which 
arc cut about tlie length and Vhickness of our pens. * 

Pencils made of hair art usqcI by the Chinese for their writing: they 
first liquify their ink, and pip their pencils into it. Tlie large capital 
letters similar to those in tiie eighth plate were made with hair pencils 
from the <timc of the Roman emperors till the sixteentli centuiy. After 
the invention of printing they were drawn by the illuminators. 

Quills of geese, swans, peacocks, crow^' and other birds have been 
used in these western parts ^r >vriting with, but how long is not easy 
to ascertain. St. Isidore of Seville, who lived &bout the»middle of the 
seventh century, describes a pen made of a quill as used in his time. 




I.;cvi. c. 36.* ' Lib. xiv. Epigr. 34. 

• RauwoI0*ii Travek, p. BJ, , • 
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• Instrumenta scrihfb cqlamm et penru^; cx bis enim verlm paginis injiguntur; 
sed cakimus arboris est^ penna avisjcujm cfputnen dwiditnr in duo' 

Some of the instruments /leceSSai^ for the occupation of a librarius or 
book-writer are delineated in a book of the four gospels in the Ilarleian 
library (N^SSSO), written in Italy in the tcntli century. The vellum, on 
which this book is written, is stained of diflercnt colours at the beginning 
of each gospsl. * 

Of Ijtks been useful in all ages, but still 

continues absolutely necessary to the jireservation and 
improvement of every art and science, and for competing the ordinary 
tmnsactions of.life. 

Daily experience shews, that the most cohimon objects generally prove 
most useful and beneficial to mankind. The constant occasion we have 
for Ink evinces its convenience and utility. From the important benefits 
arising to so«icly from its usq, apd the injuries ’individuals may suffer 
fi’Oni the frauds of designing men* in tlie abuse of this necessary ,avticlc, 
it is to be ’tfrjshcd, that the legislature wouhl franm some regulation 
to promote its improvement, and prevent knavery and avarice from 
making it instrumental to, the accomplishment of any base purposes. 

Simple as ihc composition of Ink may be thought, and really is, il 
is a fact well known, that wc have at present none etpial in beauty and 
colour to that U!?ed by the* ancients; as w'ill^aj)pcar by an inspection of 
many of the m'ss. above quoted, especially ll|Osc written in England in 
the times of the Saxons.' What occasions so grejil a disparity? Does il 
arise from our ignomnee, or from our want of^ materials? From neither, 
but from the negligence of the present race; as very little attention would 
soon demoiistmtc, that wey'ant neither skill nor ingredients to make Ink 
as good now*, as at any formqf period. 

It is an object of the utmost importance tliat the Records of Parlia- 
ment, the Decisions and Adjudications of the Courts of Jusljjcc, Con- 
veyances from lAan to man. Wills, Testaments, and other lustrumcnts, 
which affect properly, should be written with Ink of such dumblc Quality, 
as may best resist the dcsti’uctive pow'cis of time and the elemdnls. The 
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necessity of pjt 3 'ing greater attcrjlion this matter .oiiiy be readily seen • 
1)3' comparing the Rolls and Records,*', that have been written from the 
iiftecnlh century to the end of tlte se^elReerith, with the writings we have 
reinp,ining of various ages from the fiftli to the twelfth centuries. Not- 
withstanding the sup(;rior antiquity of the latter, they are in excellent 
preservation; but we frcciueully find the former, though of more modem 
dale, so much defaced, that they arc scarcely legible. • 

Inks are of various sorts, as encaustic or varnish, Indian ink, gold 
and silver, ])firpie, black, red, green, and various other colours: there 
are also secret and sympathetic .Inks. 

-The Ink used by the ancients had nothing in common. with ours, but 
the colour and gum. (jall-nuts, copperas, and gum, make up the com- 
position of our Ink; Avhercas^soot, or ivory black, was the chief ingredient 
in that of the ancients; so that very old charters might be suspected, if 
written with Ink intirely similar to what we use; but the most acute and 
delicat*. discernmcht is necessary in this matter, for some of the Inks for- 
incrly used were liable to fade and decay, and are found to have turned 
red, yellow, or pale: those imperfections art'* houever rare in mss. prior 
to the tenth century. 

'I’here is a mefhod of reviving the writing, but this expedient should 
not be hazarded, lest a suspicion of deceit may arise, and the support 
depomlcd on be lost. «. ‘ ^ 

Clolden Ink was used'^y various , nations, as may be seen in several 
libraries, and in the archives of churches. Silver Ink was also common 
in most countries. Redtink, made of vermilion, cinnabar, or purple, 
is very frequently found in mss. but none are found written intirely with 
Ink of that c'olour. 'I’lie capital letters in the seventh plate are made 
with a kind pf varnish which seems to be composed of vei*milion and 
gum. Green Ink was rarely used in charters, but often in Latin mss. 
especially in those 6f the latter ages: the gujtrdians of the Greek em- 
|)erors made use of ‘it in signatui-csi till, the letter were of age. Blue or 
yellow Ink was. seldom used but in mss. The yellow has not been in use, 
as far as wc can learn, for six hundred years. ‘ 

,Melalfic and other chaSracters were sometimes burnished. Wax was 
, .used jw^a \^iish by the Latins and Greeks, but m\ich morel^y the latter. 
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with whom it continued a long ti 
frequent in the ninth century, 


>ng unK. Thi 

/ - 


This covering or varnish Vas very 


Colour. 


The colour of the Ink is of no great assistance in au- 
thenticating MSS. and charters. There is in my library a 
long roll of parchment, at the head of which, is a letter that was car- 
ried over the^greatest part of England by two devout Monks, requesting 
prayers for Lucia de Vere, countess of Oxford, a pious lady, who died in 
1199; who had founded the house of Hcnninghanf, in Essex, and done 
many other acts of piety. This roll consists of many^embi-anes, or skins 
of parchment sewed together; all of which, except the first, contain 
certificates from the difierent religious houses, that the two Monks had 
visited them, and tliat they had ordered prayers to be offered up for the 
countess^ and had entered her name in theip bead-rolls. It is observable, 
that time hath had very difierent effects on the various inks, with which 
these certificates were written; sbpie areus fresh and. black as if written 
yesterday, others are • changed brown, and some are of a yellow hue. 
It may naturally be supposed that there is a great variety of hand- 
writings upon this roll; but the fact is otherwise, for they may be reduced 
to three. 

The letter at the head of the roll is written in modern Gothic charac- 
ters:" four-fifths, of the certificates are Norman, which shews that this 
mode of wTitifig had then taken place of almost every other. Some of the 
certificates are in modern Gothic letters, whic^i we conceive were written 
by English monks; and a very few are in Lombardic small letters. It may 
"however be said in general, that black ink of ihc seventh, eighth, ninth, 
and tenth centuries, at least amongst the Anglo-Saxons, preserves its 
original blackness much better than that of succeeding ages;* not even* 
excepting the sixteenth and s<?Ventcenth, in which it was frequently very 
bad. Pale ink very rare^ occuis before the four Iqst centuries. 


" The letter, with an account* of it,* is in 
Weever’s Funeral Monuments, last edit. Lond. 
17tf7> 4to. p.379. * 

* The Tezti^ Sancti Cuthberti in the Cot- 


toman library, (Nero D. 4.) of-whic4i a speci- 
men is given in the fourteenth pl^te, and many 
other Anglo-Saxon mss. of which also speci- 
mens have been given, demunaralc the truth 
of this assertion. 
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Pcl<5r Caniparius, Professor of Medicine 'at Venic^, wrote a curious . 
hook concerning Inks,,wliich is now scarce, tliough there is an edition of 
il prinled in Ijondon ifi 16‘6(), -iTO. is, De Atramentis ciyuscun- 

(file generis opus sun^ novum. Hactenus d nemine promulgatwn. This work 
is divided into six parts. The first of which treats generally of Inks made 
iVom pyrites, stones, and metals. 

'riic second treats more particularly of Inks made from metals and 
calxes. ' 

The third, of Ink made from soots and vitriols. 

'riie fourth of th^ ditlercnt kinds of Inks used by the librarii or book- 
writei*s, as well' as i>y printers and cnglavcrs, and of staining or writing 
'upon marble, stucco or scaliolia, and of encaustic modes of writing; as 
also of li()uids lor painting or colouiing rif leather, cloths linen and 
woollen, and for restoring Iriks that have been defaced by time; as like- 
wise many methods exf eftkeing writing, restoring decayed paper, and 
of various inodes of seirret w'ritingr , 

'I’hc fifth part treats of Ii^ks for writing, made in difierent countries, 
of various materials and coloui’s; as from gums, woods, the juice of 
plants, &c. and also of (litferent kinds of varnishes. 

'i’he sixth jiartj treats of the various operations of extracting vitriol, 
and of its chymical uses. 

This work abounds with a great variety of philoiuiphical, chymical, 
and historical knowledge, ,^and we conceive will give great entertainment 
to tliosc w'ho -wish for inibrmation on this subject. Many curious parlicu- 
lai*s qonceming Ink will be found in Jf eckerus de Secretis.^ 'J’his gentleman 
also gives receipts for making Inks of the colour of gold and silver, com- 
posed as well witli tliose metals as without them; also directions for 
making variety of Inks for secret writing, and tor defacing of Inks. There 
are many mari^ellous particulars in tliis last-mentioned work, which will 
not easily gain credit with the judicious part o]f mankind. 


> Printed at Basil in 16; 2^ Svg. 
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CHAP. IX. 

SOME ACCOUNT OF THE ORIGIN AND PROGRESS OF 

PRINTING. 


SUPPOSED TO HAVE BEET?’ AN. EAST rIIN INVEnSiOX — P lllST PRAC- 
TISED IN* EUROPE IN THE FlFTEEI^^ril CENTURY PROGRESS OJ' 

THE ART — OF PRINTING IN ENGLAND. . 


A.S the invention or mther the introduction of printing into Europe has 
been alteiuleci with the most beneficial advantages to mankiiTd, some 
account of the origin and progress of that art may be acceptable. 

It has not been pretended that the art of printing books was ever 
practised by the Romans, and yet tlie names tliey stamped on tlicir 
earthen vessels were in eflect noiliing else but printing, and the lettei-s 
on the malricv^s. or stamps used for making these impressions Vere 
necessarily reversed, as j)rinting types; smferal of these matrices are ex- 
tant in the British Museum and ill othev places, which are cut out of, or 
arc cast in one solid piece of metal. 

Many hundred piecc^s of the Roman poilcry, impressed wilj’i these 
stamps have been found in the sands near Rcculver in Kent, and on the 
j'aslern side of the Isle of Slu'pway, where they arc frecjuently dragged' 
up by the fishermen. The art of impressing legends upon coins is nothing 
more than printing on inctals. 

» It is generally allowbd, that printing from wooden blocks has been 
practised in China for many centuries. According to the acpouyts of {he 
Chinese, and of P. Jovius, Osorius, and several other Europpans, print-^ 
ing began tliere about the year of Christ,^ 927» in the reign of Ming- 
Tcoung, t^ic second emperor under the dynasty of Heou^J^llang: suvt^il 

a $ % \ 
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of tliescirblocks, wliich are cut upon ebony, or’on wood (exceedingly hard, 
arc now in England/ The Hutoria Sinensis of Abdalla, written in Persic 
in 1317, speaks of it as an art*«a very.corimion use/ Our countryman. 
Sir John Chardin, in his Travels confinns these accounts. 

'Printing then may be considered as an Asiatic, and not a European 
invention. 

The first printing in Europe waa from wooden blockft, whereon a 
whole page was (rarv'cd exactly in the same manner as is now practised 
by the Chinese, who print only on one side of their paper, because it is 
so exceedingly thin, that it will not bear the impression of their characters 
on both sides. '• 

. I’he early printcre in Europe printed only on one side of the paper 
lor some time after the introd motion of the art; they pasted the blank 
sides together, wdiich made them appear as one leaf. 

The Euroix^an blocks w'ore carved upon beech, pear tree, and other 
soft w'oods, which soon failed, and the, letters frequently broke; this put 
them u{>on the method of repairing the block, by carving new letters, 
and gluing tliem in, wliich necessity, seems to have suggested tine hint 
of moveable tyjics of metal ; these were not so liable to break as the soft 
European woods, which had been before used. 

One gieat and obvious advantage of moveable types was, that by 
separating them they would sciwe for any other. work; wlvcreas the blocks 
of wood served only for one work; though the use of moveable metal 
types was a very fortunate discovery, yet they derived their origin rather 
from the imperfection or unfitness of our woods for printing blocks, than 
from any great ingenuity of thosti who first used them. In short necessity, 
the mother of all arts, introduced moveable types. 

• It has been a matter of contest, who first practised the art of print- 
ing in liurope. Faust or Fust of Mentz, Gutenberg of Strasburgh, and 
Coster of Haerlcm, have each their advocates. The pretensions in favour 
of Fust seem to be best sujiported ; but we shall not .trespass upon the 
patience of our readers by entering into a discussion of this matter, because 

* Two of them were in the possession of die Rev. Dr. Lort, and one is in my collection. 

/ Sfe the Origin of Printing in two Essays by Mess. Bowyer and Nichols, Load. 1776, 8vo. 
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such a discussion^ would in our opinion be of lilUc impprtanctt, it hav- 
ing been generally agreed, that printing with moveable lypes was not 
practised till after the middlfi of' lU« fitWnlh century, although prints 
from blocks of wood arc traced as far back as the year 1423.' 

It seems probable, tliat tlie art of printing might have been inlrodaeed 
into Europe by some European wlio had travelled into Cliina, and ha<l 
seen some of their printing tablets,* as it is known that several Europeans 
had been over-land into China before this time;'' and what strengthens 
this probability is, tluj Europeans first printetl on mne side of the paper 
only, in the same manner as the Chinese do at present,’ but, however this 
may be, tlie progress of the* art was as Ibllows: ' • 

First, pictures from blocks of wood williout text. • 

Secondly, pictures with text. 

Thirdly, whole pages of text cut on blocks ^f wood, sometimes for 
tlie expfanalion of prints which accompanied thqjtii. And, 

, Fourthly, moteable t^'pes* ‘Specimens of all wlpch arc given in the 
Idt’c gvmrulCdcs Mstumpea referrad to. * 

There are several ancient blocks extant which were used in the fifteenth 
century; some arc in the ])o6session of Cap t. Thompson, of Dulwich, in 
Kent. 

I presenmd a block to earl Sjiencer carved on a soft wood, whicdi is 
the second in jhc Hhloria Sancti Johannis Eiwigclista’ ejmqiie visiones 
Apocalifpticw,^ generally called the A})ocaly fisc.' 


® Those who w'ish for iDformalion concern- 
• ing this contest^ may peruse Mr, Mcernian’s 
Origincs Typogrtiphicac : and Idee Generale 
d’un Collection coniplctte d’Es^ampes, by 
Mons. Christian Frederic Heinekcn^ publish- 
ed at Leipsic and Vienna, in 1 77 1 . ^ • 

^ About the year Marco Paulo, a 

noble Venetian, travelled from S^ria into Per- 
sia, and from thence into China, which was 
called Cathay till the sixteenth century; he 
wrote a book intituled, De Regionilus Orien-- 
tisj wherein he mentions the vas^ and opulent 
city of Cambalu, or Khan-Balik, i. e. the im- 
peri&I city which is now called Pekin. Hak- 


luyt mentions that one Odoric, a friar of the 
order of Minorites^ travelled to Camhalu, 
which is known to be Pekin, in China, ot 
which city he gives a description, See Hak- 
luyt’s Voyage.*?, p. 39 to 53, 

® The following letter ftom my late friend 
Charles Rogers, Esq. containing an account of 
this block, may be acceptable : ^ 

To Tikjmas Astlk, Esq. ^ , 

Drah Sir, Jan. J3, 1781.. 

1 • • • • 

Give me leave to congratulate you on your 


fortunate acquisition or a block, which was J 
used \n the very infancy of printing, when they 
quotatrons and necessary cxplaAtions wye ^ 

’ - \ 
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Two €)f the copies of the book, to whicrh tlie block rejierred to belongs, 
were fonnerly in the library of Klons. Claignat: they are now in his Ma- 


library 


aignat: they 


in the same piece of wood with the subjtcl 
represented, before moveable types v^crc in- 
vcntctl. 

Yours, Sir, is for the second leaf of the 
Historia Sancti Johannis Evangelista: ejus- 
que Visiones Apocalypticse,** generally called 
** The Apocalypse;” in the upper plrt of 
which, St.John is represented carrying before 
the Praefccl, with this • inscription; Traha- 

musJohannem ad Praefec^nn qui Ydoloi:um 
cLilturam adnichilavit';” and in the lower, St. 
John is embarking to be transported to^ome, 
over which is written, ‘‘ S. Johannes Romam 
mittitur, ac Domiciano imperatbri crudclis- 
simo Christianorum persecutori prtCsenta- 

This M. Maittairc (in* his 'Xnnales Tyj^w- 
graphici, q. 26) imagines 'to be the oldest of* 
the four books, which were the first attempts 
of the art of printing; the second being the 
“ Speculum huniana' Salvationis,” illustrated 
with subjects from the Old and New Testa- 
ments, and with the prologues and explana- 
tions in Latin rhymes (this is known by the 
namo of Specuhini Saliitis” or La Bible 
des Paiivrcs) ; the third book is of the same 
cuts with Dutch prose; and the fourth, the 
Arsinoriendi” or “Speculum niorfcntiuqi,” 
in which the good and bad angels are con- 
tending.for the soul of a dying person, * 
Palmer,* who was himself a printer, gives 
the first place to the “ Ars inoriendi and the 
.second to the “ Apocalypse” (p. 53-4); and 
tells us, that its Paper has the mark of the 
heifer’s head and h6rns,” which is allowed to 
he the mark in the paper Faust used, \^ hose 
iirst essays ware, from l44(/to 1450. 

I ,Wc have therefore no r^iason to give any 
•credit to tfeose Dutch writers, who would com- 
pliment their ^countryman, Laurence Coster, 


ot Hacrlcm, with the invention of cverj' branch 
of the art of printing, and say that these books 
were printed so early as between 1428 and 
1435; nor can it be allowed, that Coster was 
cither a painter or engraver. (See Idee gc- 
ucralc des Estampes,” p. 333^) 

M. Chretien Frederic Hcineken, inspector 
of the cabinet of j)riiit3 and drawings of the 
electoral gallery at Dresden, who has given us 
a large v.oIumc in octavo, 1771, under the title 
of Idee generale d*une Collection complette 
d’Estampes” p. 334, &c. says, that he has 
found six different editions of the “ Historia 
Sancti Johannis Evangelists, ejusque Visioncs 
Apocalypticae,” which were all printed on one 
side of the paper only, with such a tool as the 
mklq:r» of playing cards use; Ihe first of them 
het mentions, consists of forty-eight block?, 
most of which, like yours, istdivided into two 
parts. A complete copy of this edition is in 
the Impe rial library at Vienna; the ink very 
pale, and the figures illuminated, as are those 
of several other coplcs.t 

Your print. Sir, belongs to the first edition; 
for in the second, tlie stem of the tree in the 
upper part is strait, beaming three boughs; 
and ill the lower, there are nve ropes fastened 
t6 the mast, instead of four, and the two trees 
arc omitted. 

The very early prnits from wooden blocks, 
without the least shadowing or crossing of 
strokes, ue may conjecture were first schemed 
by the illuminators of mss. and the makers 
of playing cards : these they inelegantly daub- 
ed ovcf with colours, which they termed illu- 
minating, and sold at a cheap rate to those 
who could nq? afford to purchase valuable mis- 
sals, elegantly written ‘and painted on vellurfi, 
and this cofij^*.cture seems to be corroborated 
by their subjects being religious, ahd particu- 

of the book which g;oes under Palmer's name. 

(Origin of Printing, by Bowyer and Nichols, 


i * Or rather Psalraanazar, who was avowedly the author 
1 Dr. Askew's copy of this work was bought by Dr. Hunter. 
IW. ^ 
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jesty’s library at tte Queen’s* house.^ These books are printed on Anc side 
of the .paper only. 

The Speculum Humatue Sdlvationis is talStT printed on one side of the 
paper; a copy of it is in earl Spencer's library, who has several of these 
early books printed on one side of the paper. * * 

The History of the Old and New Testament in folio is also printed on 
one side of die paper. There is & complete copy of this work in his 
Majesty’s library,® which was purchased from that of Mons. Gaignat. 
Earl Spencer has also h copy. Mr. Heinckeii says,* there one copy of 
this work in the library of the. Senate of Leipsic, containing forty leaves; 
one was in th§,t of the duke de la Vallicre, ii hich nas dnly twenty-two 
leaves; and one in the Electoral library at Dresden, besides several othcre.* 

The Ars motiendi contains twelve leaves printed on i>ne side of the 
paper oi\ly; there is a copy of the first edition ofs^iis work in the library 
at Wolfcnbuttel ; and there arc^ seven leaves tif tins edition in the public 
library at Meipmingham. Tliere arc s’teveral other (editions of this work ; 
for an account of which see Heincken’s IdJ^‘e generate d’Entampes above 
quoted, p. 399 ct seqq. in which mention is made of other books printed 
on one side of the paper from carved blocks of ivood witliout dates, which 
are supposed to have been printed between 1440 and ^430. 

Fust an<l Guttenberg are reported to have printed the bible at INlenti; 
in 1460, or bcf»re the ciul of the year 1462, but. several writers hai'c 
doubted the faJet, and assert, that the first edftiyn of the bible was in 1462. 
Mons. de Bure says, that Fust and* Guttenberg printed the bible in 1460, 
though it is without a date, and that thci'c are difterent copies of it; cue 
In the king of Prussia’s library; one in the Benedictine convent near 
Mentz; and another was in the library of cardinal Mazarine; but it is 
probable that they omitted Uie Colophon in sevend cojiies, in order to ’ 


larly by one of their books being called the 
« Poor's Bible.” ^ *, 

* I remain. Sir, 8fcc. 

CHAIlI.ES*RoGfRS.” 

' Historia S. Joannis cum ii^uris Apoca- 
lypsjs tabulis 48 ligno incisis expressa cum 
Latinis argumpntis iisdem tabulis incisis fol. 
(sine anni vel loci impress^ notitia). Historia 


S. Joannis cum figuris Apocalypsis tabulis 47 
ligno incisis et coforatis expressa* cum Latinis 
argumeutis iisdem»tabulis incisis altera editio, • 
fol . (sine anni vel loci indicatiene) ;• but both* 
these copies are imperfect. ^ • 

s Historis veteris et novi Testamenti figuris J 
ligno innisis expressae cum brevi explications 
Latina, fol. (Edit, primae v^^tatis tenOimu 
artis in^ressoriaesine loc(/»annu7k ^ l 
2 E 
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sell tlidhi as kss. which Fust afterwards attempted, particularly at Paris 
in 146‘6. Fust and Guttcnberg are also said to have used moveable types 
of wood, but I cannot beliefh that more* than a few pages were ever 
printed by them with such types. 

*Guttenberg separated from Fust in 1455; and Fust with Schoeffer, 
his servant and son-in-law, printed a Psalter at Mentz, in 1457, with 
moveable types: the capitals were of ‘wood, and the small letters of metal; 
but Mcerman says, that tlies6 Avere cut types, and not the improved cast 
types; and asserts, ‘that the first book printed* with the latter, was, 
Durandi Rationale, minted at Mentz, in 14^59* 

Ileineken (p. 2o4) mentions severaT copies of the Psi^ller of Mentz, 
‘particularly a very fair one iH the Imperial librarj’ at Vienna; at the end 
of Avhich are the following words: 

Presens PHalmoruin cocl^x venustate capitaliiim decoratiis rubricationibusque ':4iifficicnlcr 
distinctus^ ab invciitioiK.* artiiiciosa imprimendi ac, charac tori sand absc^uc cala/)^i exaracionc sic 
eflSgiatus, ad Eusebiam d^-i industrle est consuinmat^us per Joannem Fust civcm Moguntinum^fet 
Petrum iSfchocfTer de Gernszheim, Anno Domini Millesimo cccclv ii. in Vig\j[ia Assumptionis, 

Ilis Majesty has lately procured a fine copy of this rare book for his 
noble library; and carl Spencer has also one very fair; besides these, there 
arc only four others knoAvn to be extant. Far! Spencer has also another 
edition of diis Psalter, printed at Mentz in 1459. His lordship has also 
an Indulgence printed in moveable metal types in 1455,* during the pon- 
tificate of N icholas the FifJh. 

In 1460 Fust and Schoeffer 'published with their improved types the 
Calholicon, which hath the folloM^ing Colophon: 

I « 

Altissimi presidio^ cujus nutu infantium linguc fiunt diserte. Quique nurnero sepe parvulis 
revelat, quod sapientibus celat. Hie liber egregius Catholiepn, Domiiiice incamationis annis 
M.cccc.Lx. alma in Urbe Moguntina Nationis indite Gcrmanicc, quam Dei dementia tarn 
alto ingenii lumino donoquegratuito, ceteris terrarum Nationibus prseferre illustrareque dignatus 
est. Non calami, styli aut penne sufTragio, sed mira patronarum formarumque concordia pro- 
portione ct modulo impresses atque confectus est. J! 

• * 

. , There a fine copy of this edition in his Majesty’s library at the 
Queen’s house; -another copy is in the Royal library at Paris. 

\ In 1462 Fust and SchociFer printed an edition of the Bible at Mentz in 
rao crolume^^lio, in Gothic characters, which is justly esteeiped a good 
pprfcinnAncerQierc are seveAl cqpies of this editioh extant, particularly 
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one in his Majest^s library,* where there ^s a fair copy of the Ne\^ Testa- 
ment, . of the same place and date, printed on velhim. If the pretended 
edition of 1450 without the Cdlophon'*wa»cdmpared with this of 1462, the 
question, whether they are different editions or not, would be decided. 

In 1465 Fust and Schoeffer printed at Mentz an edition of Tally’s 
Offices, and in the next year another edition of the same work. Some 
have asserted, Uiat these were onh and the same book, but both the 
editions are in his Majesty’s library, whicK I have seen. The Colophon 
to that first printed is as fojlows: ^ , 

Presens Marci TsHij clarissimn opus. Jo-^ 
htfiines lust, Mogu'tinus civis. no' atrame 
to. pluniali cana iicq^ acrea. Seif arte qua- 
dam pcrpulcra. Petri manu pueri »f«*feli- 
, citer effeci finitum. Anno M. ccc^. lxv>^ 

^The second edition- hath this Gclophoq: 

• ^ * 

Presens Marci Tullij clarissimif opus. Jo- 
hannes Fust Mogutinus civis. no* atrame- 
to, plumali cana neq^ aerea. Sed arte qua- 
dain perpulcm. manu Petri de Gemshem 
pueri tnei felicitcr effcci finitum. Anno M. 

cccc. Ixvi. quarta die mensis februarij, 

• . 

' . / 

From the year 1462 the art of printing spread very rapidly through 
Europe, and was encouraged by the sovdieigns of every nation. In 1465 
the InstiluU^s of Laertantius, were printed in the Sublaceusiaii monastery 
near Rome: this is said to have been the first attempt towards printing in 
Italy; a fair copy of this book is in his Majesty’s library; tlie letters arc 
partly Gothic. , 

John Bember printed at A\igsburg in 1466. 

In 1467, printing was^ractised at Rome by Sweynheim and, Pannartz. 
Their first boolc was Cicero’s Familiar Epistles. T« the next year they • 
printed several books, fn 14l>9 they published an elegant edition of 
Aulus Gellius. In the same year John de Spira produce’d from his press 
atYenice his most beautiful edition of Pliny/s Naturtil History; which ri 
printed in elegi\nt Roman types in a manqcr, which wo^ do credit m 
the presept times. In the course of tiie next year Spira publishod a] 
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edition bf Virgil, which though, well printed is not to be compared with 
die book last mentioned. 

In llie year 1472 NichoIaTJensdn prinfied at Venice a most elegant 
edition of Pliny's Avorks; he seems to have endeavoured to excel his 
master Spira : both these beautiful editions of the works of Pliny are in 
the Royal library at the Queen’s house, and also in earl Spencer^ s library, 
and they may be truly said to be in the perfection of the art.o Jenson’s edi- 
tion of Aldus Gellius, printed in the same year, doth him great credit. 

In 1470 printing ivas practised at Paris, QologVie, and Milan. 

In the year ■147j^» Sixtus Riessenger pi;inted at Najiles, and Andrew 
Gallus at Fen-am. ' Henry Eggestein Had a printing pres^ at Strasburgh. 
*Thcre Avere also presses in this year at Bologna and at Lubec. 

In 1472, Bernard anil Dominic Cenini printed at Florence: in the 
same year printing prases Afere established at Padua, Parma, Ma.ntua, 
and Verona: in this year printing -was .practised in Saxony,*and in a few 
years afterwards imthe most cohsiflerable parts of Europe., ’ 

Italy claims the honour of fii^st printing in Greek char^tere. In the 
edition of liaclantius’s institutes above mentioned, which appeared in 
the year 14G5, the <iuotations from the Greek authors are in very neat 
Greek letters.'* Earl Spencer has a fair copy of this book. 

I'hc fiiAst whole book that was printed in that language, is supposed 
to have been the Grammar of Constantinus Lascaris in 4to, produced 
from the press of Dionysij^s Palavisinus at Milan in 147^> In 1481 Uie 
Greek Psalter was printed in that city, as Avere .^sop’s Fables in 4to. 

lii 1486 two Greek books wcfc printed at Venice^ namely, the Psalter, 
and the Batrachomyomachia; the former by Alexander, , the latter by 
Laonicus, both natives of Crete; these books, are printed in uncommon 
characters, the latter of them with accents anjd spirits^ and also with scfiolia. 
Earl Spencer has a fair copy of this work.* 

The folio edition, of Homer’s works, which was produced from the 
pyess of Demetrius, 4 native of Crete, who first printed Greek at Florence 
*iK 1488^ eclipsed all former publications ih thi6*language. A fine copy of 
this editibn is ih the library of tlic Royal Soejety, and another in earl 
y^Spencer’s, and two more in.the British Museum. 

7 The few Gi^k quotations, whicK appear in Tolly's Offices printed al Mentz in 1403, are 
fo in6orrcct and btfrbarous, that they scarcely deserve to be mentioned. , 
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In 1493 , a fin^ fglio edition of Isocrates was printed at.Mi]an«by Ger- 
man j^nd Sebastian. All the above woilcs are prior in time to those of 
Aldus, who is erroneously supposed.4o l^p,ve•been the fii-st Greek printer; 
but the beauty, correctness,* and neatness of his editions place him in a 
much higher rank than liis predecessors; and his characters in general 
were more elegant than any before used.* He was born in 1445, and died 
in 1515, and was the inventor of tlM?//a/*c charactei*s, which are still used, 
called from him Aldine or Cursive.'^ The Gteek editions of the celebrated 
family of Stephens ard much esteemed. 

Printing in Hebrew was practised as early as 14.^7 » ’when the Psalms 
appeared in tl^at language. In 14*82 the Pentateuch \Cas printed. In 1484 
the prior Prophets; the posterior, in I486.'* The Hagiograpliia, in 1487/ 
and the whole Bible Text in one volume at Saiicino with vowel ])oints bj*^ 
Abrahaip lil. Rabbi Hhaiim in 1488. • 

'I’lie first Poly^lott work Avas pjinUxl at Gfenosifcin 1516, by Peter Paul 
l\)rriis, wlio ,underto6k to print ilie Peiitaglott Psalter of Augustin Jus- 
tinian, bishop of Nebo. It Avas in HebreAV,^, Arabic, Chaldaic, anef Greek, 
with the Latin verses, glosses, and scholia, Avhich last made the eighth 
column in folio. In 1518 Jo\m Potken published at Cologne, the Psalter 
in IJebrcAv, (ireek, Latin, and Ethiopic. In the year 1522 the Complu- 
tensian Bible, consisting of six large folio volumes, was printed under the 
auspices of that? great man, cardinal Ximenes. A polyglott Pentateuch, 
was printed al Constantinople in 1546, antf gnother in 1547. 

In tlie 3 ’ear 1636 the" congregation, prs propaganda Fide^ at Rome, had 
types for the Samaritan, for llie Syriac, both Fshito, and Estrangelo, for the 
Coptic, for the Anncnian, and for the Hcraclcali or ancient language of the 
Chaldees. Since which t\me they have cast types for the Gentoo, Tartar, 
Bramin, Bengalese, Malabaric, and several other Asiatic languages. 

Some years ago Ferdinand the late prince of Parma* furnished that 
University which he re-established, with the types of twenty different 
eastern languages^ which* appear in a most magnificent book ‘printed at 
Parma, at the Royal prhss ift 1775, on the mairiage of tiie jjrince’of 
Piedmont with Maiy Atjelaide Clothilda of France in 'twenty-four lan- 
guages. This book is in his Majesty's library. / 

% % 

’ Aldus’s Psalter was piintedin ]493 or 1496. , ^ Afdus first used these charaetefi, iq ISCl. 
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- . William Caxton hatjh been,gQirierally allowed to 

^^EnglIniT )iave first introduced and practised the Art of Print- 
ing itt England in the reign of king Edward IV. 
He was bom in the Weald of Kent, and was first a citizen and mercer of 
Lotidon; at length he became a reputable merchant, and in 1464 he was 
one of the persons employed by king Edward IV. in ncgociating a treaty 
of commerce with die duke of Burgundy, and was afterwards patronised 
by Margaret duchess of Burgundy, sister to that king. Caxton having 
received a good eduefitiou in his youUi had a taste far learning, and made 
himself master of'tlu^Art of ii'inting. lie tells us himself, that he began 
to print his translatibn of “ Le llecueit des Iltstoires de Troyes” at Bruges, 
ki 1468, diat he continued tl»e work at Ghent, and that he finished it at 
Cologne in 1471.' A fair copy of tliis book is in his Majesty^s library. 

'Hie first book, wl^h Caxton printed in England, was the Game at 
Chesst wliich was finished in the Abby of Westminster th^ last day of 
March 1474. In 1475 he printed die ^dok of Jasmt. In 14|77 the Dictes 
and sayinges of the Philosophers.^ For an account of the other books printed 
by Caxton, sec Herbert’s History of Printing. 

The firat lettera used by Caxton were of the sort called Secretary^ and 
of dies<j he had two founts: ai'tenvards his letters were more like tlie 
modern Golliic characters, n^ritten by the English Monks in the fifteenth 
century. Of these he had Uirec founts of Great Primes, the first rude, 
which he used in 1474 ; another something belter; and a third cut about 
the year 1488. Besides these he had two founts of English or Pica, the 
latest and best of wliich were cut^bout 1482; one of,Doublc Pica, good, 
which'first appeared in 1490 ; and one of Ijong Primer, at least agreeing ‘ 
with the bodies wliich have since been called by those names; all these 
• resemble the written characters of that age, which have been distinguished 
by the name of Monkish-English. 'I’liose characters nearly resemble their 
prototypes used by tlie first printers in Germany.® 

■ *■ *-• 

and that both the types and press- work are too 

well executed fur that time, and deliver it as 
their opinion^ which they support with many 
strong arguments, that it could not have been 
printed before 1478. Mr, Bryan Twyne, Mr, 
Richard Atkyns, and Mr. MeemAin, endeavour 
to prove that the book was printed at Oxford 


» J See Ames's Typograph.Antiq. p. 8 and 3. 
« P Abouk the time of the Restoration a book 
was taken notice of, which is dated atOxford, 
Vin 1468, and was said to have been printed 
^^ere by Frederick CoYsellis ; but Dr.«Middle- 
tolti add Mr. Lewigare of opinion thsu an X 
VMS dfop[f^^ eith^^ carelessly or by desigi^; 
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In the year 1478 printing was first practised in the tWo Universities 
of Oxford and Cambridge; and two years afterwards we find a press at 
St. Alban's. Specimens of the first types ased'by Caxton, and by printers at • 
the places above mentioned,' may be seen in Herbert’s History of Printing. 

Caxton lived till the year 1491» when he was succeeded by Wynkyn 
deWorde, who had served him for many years, and was connected with 
him in business at the time of his death. Wynkyn made considerable 
advances in the Art of Printing, and enricfied his foundery with a variety 
of new types; his letfers ^erc what are called the (3ld English (or Square 
English), which have been ^the pattern for his successors for black letter 
printing. He.is said to have first brought into England the use of round 
Roman letters, though it does not appear* that he ever printed in thos^ 
letters. The first Roman, which I remember tb have seen, is a marginal 
quotatioii in Pica, at the latter end of the sdfcon^*^rt of a book intituled, 
** t/ie Ej'th’pgfion Ignorance^ cotnpyled by Sir PaukMushe, Preeste, and 
Ponhome of Pdyndony* printed by P^nsdn without a date; but^in 1518 
PynsoTi prirftpd a book wdiolly in Roman types, as appears in Ames 
(p. IQO). Pynson’s contemporary, William Faques, in 1503 made a fount 
of English letters, ccjual, if not exceeding, in beauty any, which our 
founders at this day produce. The favourite characters of these times 
were large types, and particularly Great Primer. Although considemble 
progress was made iji the Art of Printing in the fifteenth century, yet the 
English presses produced no Avorks in the (ji;eck-, or in the Oriental lan- 
guages till the sixteenth." The first Greek book I know of, that was prinled 
in England, is the Homilies set forth by Sir John Choke, and priqted at 
'London in 1543, by Reg Wolfe. It is true,* that about the year 1523 
Sibert of Cambridge printed a few Greek quotations interspersed among 
his Latin; but 1 do not fipd, that he printed any whole book in the 
Greek language. * • 

About llie year 156‘’2,. John Daye, who was patronised by archbishop 
Parker, cut the first Saxon types, which were ujed in England. Jn. 

this year Asserius MendVensfs w’as published by the direction of tin? 

• « 

by Corsellis at the time it bears date. Messrs. and I am firmly persuaded, that the Qxfard / 

Bowyer and Nichols in their work on the Ori- book wa]j not printed before 1478; and there-/ 

gin*of Printing have taken much pains to elu- fore I do not hesitate to assert, that iti 
cidate this fact. I* have sconsidered all the opinion^ Caxton was our fltst printer, 
evidence I, could collect upon this subject; * * * ) 
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archbishop in tiicse characters; and in the same year-aPchbishop iBlfric's 
Paschal Homily; and in 1571 the Saxon gospels." Dayevs Saxon types 
far excel in neatness and beauty**any,* which have been since made, not 
excepting the neat types cast for F. Junius at Dort, which were given 
by him to the University of Oxford. 

Notwithstanding cardinal Wolsey founded a Hebrew lecture at Cam- 
bridge in the beginning of the sixteenth century, no books were printed 
here in Hebrew characters befere the year \b9% when Dr. Rhese pul^ 
lished his ImtituHones Lhigua Camhro^JiritanniflfB. . " 

In the year 1657 the English Polyglott in. six volumes folio was printed 
at London under the auspices of arclibishop Usher and bishop Walton, 
lliis magnificent work was bc^un in 1653, and contains the sacred text 
in the Hebrew^ Samaiitahy Syriac^ Chaldean^ Arabic^ Persic^ Mthiopicy 
Greek, and iMtin langipt^es, all printed in their proper characters. . Besides 
the characters exhibited in the body of this great work, the Prolegomena 
furnish ^us with more; namely,' the Rabbinical, the Hebrew, tlie Syribc 
dupUces, Nestorian, and Esirangelan, the ArmenUtn, the .Egyptian, the 
Illyrian, both Cyrillian and Hieronymian, the Iberian, and the ancient 
GotMc. Most of the rare books above specified arc to be found in his 
Majesty’s libr^y at the Queen’s house, in the British Museum, or in 
that, of carl Spencer. 

The greatest diflSculty, which the first lettcr-fbunders had to encounter. 
Was the discoveiy of the necessary number of each letter for a fount of 
types, in any particular language; and in order to know this they would 
endeavour to find out how much^ftener one letter occurred than another 
in such language. Perhajls this discovery was made by casting off the 
copy, as the printers call it; which is, by calculating the number of 
letters necessary for composing any given nuqiber of pages, and by count- 
ing the smmbef of each letter which occurs‘’in those pages ; this would in 
some degree have pointed out the proportional, number of one letter to 
.another, but whether it was done by this, or by what other method, is 
not easy to discover: however it is generally supposed, the letter-founder’s 
^bill was made in ihc fifteenth century, but on .what principle all writers 

4 beautiful copy of ihrse Guspefs was in the the late Rev. Clayton CrauhenMe, 

ai^ is novy- depositee* with the rest of iLis books and collecldons in th<: Britith Mudeum. There 
.if anotiier copy in my library. * , 
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are silent: the vgunpiis ligatures and abbreviations used by the early 
printers made more types necessary than at present. 

Printers divide a fount of letters ointo two clasaies, namely, tlie upper- 
case and the lower-case. The upper-case contains large capitals, small 
capitals, accented letters, figures,, and marks of references. 

The lower-case consists of small letters, ligatures, points, spaces, and 
quadrates. 

This may appear more clearly by exhibiting a Letter-founder's bill 
for a fount of Pica Bbman letters for the English language, shewing the 
proportional number of one letter to another, with^he number of types 
proposed for making the English' fount more perfect-. 


Z.OWER CASE. 


a 

Usual N» 
cast. 

7000 

• •• 

Propofed 

Number. 

7500 

b 

leooi 

• • • 

1200 

C 

S400 

• • • 

* 1500 

d 

4000 

• a • 

4800 

e 

ISOOO* 

•••• 

14000 

f 

2500 

• • • 

2500 

g 

1600 

• • • 

1300 

h 

6000 

• • • 

6500 

i 

6000 

• • • 

5000 

j 

500 

• • • 

300 

k 

800 

• ^ • 

900 

1 

3500 

fl • • 

3000 

m 

3000 

• • • 

2000 

n 

6500 

• • ■ 

6500 

o 

6500 

m 9 • 

7000 

P 

1600 

■ • • 

1000 

q 

500 

• • • 

300 

r 

5000 

• • • 

6000 

f 

2500 

• •• 

2500 

s 

3000 

• •• 

2400 

t 

7500 

• •• 

7500 

u 

3000 

99 9 

8000 

V 

1200 


1000 

w 

1600 


' 8000 

X 

400 

• •• 

400 

y 

1800 

• •• 

2000 

z 

250 

999 

200 

& 

250 

9 99 

200 


98500 


98500 


CAPITALS. 


Usual No 
cast. 

A 700 

• • • 

Proposed 

Number. 

8i0 

B 

500 

• • • 

450 

C 

isoo' 

• • • 

. 800 

D 

600 

• • • 

450 

E 

700 

• • • 

700 

F 

500 

• • • 

450 

G 

500 

• • • 

600 

H 

500 

• • • 

550 

I 

700 

9 9 9 

1000 

J 

500 

9 9 9 

500 

K 

400 

P99 

450 

L 

500 

999 - 

600 

M 

650 

• • • 

800 

N 

500 

9 99 

500 

O 

500 

9 99 

500 

P 

600 

1 

800 

Q 

250 

• • • 

300 

R 

500 

• • • 

600 

S 

600 

• • • 

800 

T 

700 

9 99 

1000 

U 

*400 

9 99 

40Q 

V 

350 

9 9 9 

500 

W 500 

9 99 

600 

X 

200 

9 99 

300 

Y 

!500 

99 9 

300 

Z 

100 

999 

100 

M 

60 

999 

100 

(£ 

50 


.50 

12850 

2 G 

150.50 


SPACES. 


Thick 

Usual N« 
cast. 

18000 

Middle 

12000 

Tliin 

8000 

Hkir 

4C00 

m quad. 

8500 

n quad. 

5000 


49500 


QUADRATES. 


2 m’s 


10 lb. 

3 m's 


30 lb. 

4 m’s 


40 lb. 

FIGURES 


Usual N« 


Propoaed 

cast. 


Number. 

1 1200 


1800 

2 1200 


1300 

3 1200 * 

9 9 9 

1300 

4 1000 

9 9 9 

1100 

5*’ 1000 

• 9 9 

1100 

6 1000 

• 99 

1200 

7 1000 

99 9 

1900 

8 1000 

99 9 

. 1000 

9 1000 

9 

999 

1000 

0 . 1200 

9m 9 

1800 

10800 


12600 


> 
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CHAP. IX 


IlOUBLE LETTERS. POIRTt. 


Usual No 
cast. • 

Proposed 

Number. 

c 

Usual N* 
cast. 

Proposed 

Number. 

A 

1000 *... 

8*00 • 

• 

9 

5000 ... 

5000 

Ai 

800 ... 

600 

• 

• 

9 

1000 ... 

1000 

A 

500 ... 

500 

• 

• 

1000 ... 

600 

A 

500 ... 

400 

• 

2500 ... 

2000 

fF 

400 ... 

300 

• ^ 

1500 ... 

1000 

ff 

400 ... 

150 

? 

400 ... 

400 

A 

SOO. ... 

150 

j 

300 » ... 

200 

& 

.flOO *... 

150 

t 

80 ... 

100 

m 

50' ... 

50 • 

. r 

80 ... 

100 

ill 

100 ... 

100, 

• 

80 ... 

2D0 

Ai 

1.50 ... 

206 

[ 

200 ... 

200 

Ai 

150 ... 

‘ 200 

( 

400 ... 

300 

A) 

100 jct 

lOt) 

11 

80 .. 

100 

Ac 

100 ' 

too 

• § 

50 .. 

loe 

a 

4QP ... 
150 ... 

100 ... 

300 • • 
150^ 

100* 

. ■ f 

50 ' .. 

SQ 

SB 


12720 

1185*0 


5300 

4350 





Lower- Ca^e 

Usual 

Number. 

92500 

Proposed 

Number. 

... 92500 

Capital»>^ 

12^5 

... 15050 

Double LetteVs 

5300 

4350 

Figures r 

10800 

... 12500 

Points ' 

12720 

... 11350 

Spaces 

49500 

... 49500 


183670 

'’185250 

r 
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A Letter-foundev’s bill ibr a fount of Roman letters for the* French 
language, taken from a curious work intituled, Manuel Typographique, 
by Mons. Fournier Uic younger. * T(5m. i. p.*2S9.'** 


SMALL LETTERS. 


a 

5000 

b 

1000 

c 

2600 


150 

d 

3200 

e 

10500 

f 

f 

1000 

1000 

8!b0 

i 

5500 

j 

500 

k 

100 

1 • 

4000 

m 

9600 

n 

5000 

o 

4500 

P 

2TXK) 

q 

1500 

r 

5000 

s 

3500 

f 

1800 

t 

5000 

u 

5000 

V 

1900 

X 

400 

.V 

300 

z 

400 


double LETT 

s 

100 

oc 

100 

w 

100 

& 

500 

. a 

300 

ft 

600 

6 

400 

fi ‘ 

* 500 

11 

100 

n 

50 

ff 

300 

IT 

400 

ffi 

200 

ffi 

^50; 

* ffl 

^0. 

. ir 

50 

R 

50 


% 


POINTS. 

1800 
400 
300 
1600 
1000 * 
1000 
100 * 
100 » 
200 
50 
• 50 
V50 

JO % 
50 . 


ACCENTS. 

4 50 

4 1600 

f 50 

6 50 

4 50 

• 4 500 

h 300 

• 1 50 

6 50 

4 100 

4 100 

4 350 

i 100 

6 100 

4 100 

e *100 

i 100 

u 100 


! 

? 

i 

I* 

IT 


'* This cuiious work is in 3 v5ls. duocecimo, and contains letter-founders bills for various . 
languages, which enable us to judge«of, and compare the number of sounds that occur in each 
language. It also exhibits a greater variety of alphabets and types than are*to be met with in 
any other book on the Are of Printing: though types in imitation of different kinds of writing 
were cast in the infancy of the In 1561 Valoius Doricus priiftcd at Rome a curious book 
oiS all kinds of writing,' ancient and modem. This book contains specimens of a great variety , 
of writing practised in different a^ an<f countries; some of these specimens a^e pripted fropi^ 
types made to imitate writing, and others from carved blocks of wood. This book ^Iso contains 
aTreatise on the Art of Writing ift Cipher, and is a most curious specimen of early typography; . 
it w^s written by John Baptist Palatin, a citizen of Rome, ^bout the year 1 540. There are other • 
editions of thitvbook, and some works of the like nature were published in Germany aboi^ the 
same time. '* • * • • 
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CAPITALS. 

A SSO . 

B 100 ‘ 

C 250 

C S5 

lb 300 

£ 450 

t 50 

£ 20 

t 

£ • oSO 

F 120 ' 

G • 120' 

H 100 

I 350 

J 200 

K 20 y 

L SOO 

M 260 *" 

N 32 a 

O 300 

P 250 

Q 200 

R 320 

S 320 

T 320 

U 300 

V 250 

X 100 

Y 80 

Z 80 

M 30 

C£ 30 

W 25 


SMALL CAPITALS. 
A 20p 

P < . 60 

c 120 

5 15 

D 150 

£ 350 

± 50 

k 20 

t 20 

F 60 

G 60 

H 50 , 

I 256 

3 100 

K 20 

L 180 

‘ M 150 

N 200 

o „ 200. • 

P 120 

. Q 100 

R 200 

s 200 t 

T 200 

u 200 

V 100 

X 50 

Y 40 

' z 40 

" Ai 20 

(X 20 

W 20 



]fldt7R£S. 

1 250 

2 250 

3 200 

4 200 

5 200 

6 200 
7 200 
8 200 
9 200 

• 0 200 


SUPERIORS. 

• fiO 

. * ■ 56 

* 100 


It is sparcely to be supposed, that the ficst Letter-founders were 
.vei*sed in the analysis of tlie sounds of language; bul their bills ai-e 
highly ilorthy the attention of those, who wish to be conversant in the 
.doctrine of Sounds. • 


i 


(i 



appendix: 


SINCE the first publication ^ ijiis Work the Jollowing Dissertation was 
written^ ^kich being illustrative of many jmrticulars therein mentionedy and 
having been enlarged and improved^ it is thought proper to insert it in the 
present edition, although* part of it was printed in the Archffiologia, vol. vii. 


ON THE • 

RAPICAL LETTERS OF THB.PELASGIANS, 

• I • ’* 

* ‘AND THEIR MR.IVATI VES. 

By Mr. ASTLE. 


A KNOWLEDGE of the i^ical letters of any language, is the surest 
means of obtaining' information respecting tlie sounds of which such laii- 
guage was composed, .and of the state of when these radical letters 
only were used. This will best enable* us to recover those which have 
been for many ages so intircly neglected as to be in a manner effaced. 
The utility tvhich results' from a distinction of tlic radical letters of such 
languages from their ddtivatives is too obvious to need illustration; the 
sepamtion of the one from ^e oUier, will assist in forming a right judg- 
ment of the age ami authenticity of coins, inscriptions, and otlier ancient 
documents, aqd will b£l of the greatest use in distinguishing such as are 
genuine from tliosc wh|ch ^re spurious. The Pelasgian language and 
letters had been intirely neglected and disused for so long a 'period t)f 
time before the restorafiion of science in the fifteenth century, that they 
nfere in a manner as much unknown as if they had never existed, although 
they had been used in aU the extensive trountries sett^d by the Pelasgi 
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and their descQndeuls, as well in Asia as in Europe^, for many ages 
wrote from right to left, till their alphabet was improved by the loniatu,^ 
who reversing their letters, ‘wrote ftom left to right, and in process of 
time their method of writing was universally adopted in Europe, and in 
some parts of Asia. 

I conceive I have elsewhere proved, that the Pelasgi derived 'their 
letters from the Phcuicians, and tliaf these Pelasgi were pf Phenician 
original.* They were certainly the most ancient inhabitants of Greece 
of whom we have any account. The Phenician^ Peldsgi settled colonies in 
several islands of the Ailgean sea, as Samothrace, Lemnos, Imbrus, and 
Scyros. They also spread themselves, liot only on the maritime, but in 
tjic inland parts of Greece, in«Attica, Thessaly, all the old Hellas, Argo- 
lis, and all over the Peloponnesc; and several colonies of them, particu- 
larly from Lydia, Lemnds, Imbrus, Thessaly, and Arcadia, settled in 
different parts of Italy^^and -possessed tjhemselves of the greatest part of 
that country, where, of course they tarried their language apd letters. • 

SoliiAis Polyhistor relates, that the Greek colonies who settled in 
Italy were Anrimcif Pelasgiy Arcades, Siculi; and Pliny '’says, 

they were Aborigines, Pelasgi, Arcades, Siculi, Aurunci, Rutuli, Osci, Volsci, 
and Ausones. All these colonists wrote in thcTelasgiau manner, fi’oni 
right to left, till the reign of Tarqiiinius Priscus, the fifth king of the 
Romans, who began to reign five hundred and sixty-five p^ears before 
Christ; although the Samnite^ continued to write in die ancient manner 
so late as two hundred and thiny years before the Christian lera, as 
appears by their Coins and inscfiplions. The Pelasgi who settled in 
Etruria* were called Etruscans; the monuments discovered iij that coun- 
try, as also in Umbria, and in the other parts of Jtaly settled by the early 
colonies of the Pelasgi, afford us the best information concerning the 
Pclasgian language and characters. 

The five tables discovered at I^^ugubium, a ^ty of Umbria, in the 
year 1456, aYe of very high antiquity; and father Gori, with great strength 
of ilrgument, labours to prove, that they wtire Written tw^o centu]ries be- 
fore the lYojan war. However, three of them are .written in the Pelasgian 


( ■ See Chap. iv. p. 51, & sct^^. 


** Hist. Nat. lib. iii.«cap. 5*. 
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language, and ii^ c^iaractehi similar to those found on SQveral Etruscan 
monupients preserved by Dempster^ Gon^ Passer, and others.* 

The alphabet which the Pek^gi^Hrs^ brouglit* into Italy, and which 
has been called their original alphabet, was probably carried out of Phe- 
nicia before the Phenicians themselves had augmented the number of 
the radical letters, of which it was originally composed. Ihis alphabet 
consisted of thirteen letters according to Dr. Swinton; but, according to 
father Gori, >vho appears to have been •better informed, the original 
alphabet consisted only of twelve letters. As these authors differ mate- 
rially it may be proper to give both alphabets. * 

• • 

• # • . 

According to Dr. SwiKTON. • Acording to Father Gobi. • 


r\ 

A 


A 

, 3 

E 

* ^ 3 

•* ■ 

E 

V. a, 8. 3 

P • . * 

• 

I 

• 0 

H 

51. 

K 

'•*. / 

I 

• 4 

L 


K 

M 

M 

4 


VI 

N 

M 

M 

A 

P 

M 

N , 

q 

R 

• i 

^ f 


S 

q 

i*. j . 

- + 

T 

z 

S • 

8. 1 V 

V 


f * T 

• 

Father Gori tells us, that the Hr* was afterwards added; and he also* 
shews that the double and ^pirated letters 0, S, <I>, aiid,X, were admit- 
ted among the latdr Etruscans. The double letters were not orignally 
iftembers of thoPjelasgiaft alphabet: though, as tlTey appear dn Etruscan 
monuments, we may conclude they existed before the time of Palamedes,* 

• • 

9 • 

/ Two other tables were found at the same time, written in Roman letters, but these do not 
relate to the present subject. [ , 
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who is said to ,have invented them about twenty ye^^before the taking 
of Troy, or 1164 years before Christ. 

From the above alphabets wp di^poVer, that the Pelasgi had too few 
original letters to express distinctly the several sounds of their language; 
they were therefore under the necessity of annexing several sounds to 
one and the same letter; but, as they improved their language, they as 
well as the Greeks, added other chhracters, significant of the sounds 
thereof. ♦ 

The letters r, n, *Z, H, O, T, or n, were not originally in the Pelas* 
gian alphabet; neither are die letters r, A, Z, O, nor the n, or any of the 
double letters .to be^found on the Eugubian tables,' nor on the stone in 
the Oscan language, some y^ars since discovered at Abella,* which is 
evidently of much later date than the Eugubian tables. It is true, that 
a character in form similar to the T (thus Y) had then obtained a place 
in the Oscan alphabet, in*- which, it had sometimes the ])ower of the 
.dBolic digamma, or, the Y consonaiit, q^ild' occasionally that of the 0,.if 
we may*credit Gebelin. ^ ; 

The B had not obtained its proper form when the Eligubian tables 
were written, nor doth it occur in the Sigean ‘inscription. Its sound seems 
to have been convened by the V, i., or the .^Rc digamma; but it after- 
wards obtained the sound of the augmented n, its parent character.' 

The r is the K diminished, and was forn^erly represented by the half 
of that character thus I, as^appears on a brc>nze lately found in Calabria 
where the Doric dialect prevailecb* whihh is s\;pposed to have been made 

** A letter like the Ionic theta 9 is found on these tables, Jbut it has the power of the aspi- 
rate H. * . ‘ * 

I, ‘A city of Campania near Nola in Italy, and published at Rome in 1774, with notes by 
J. B. Passer. See more concerning this inscription in Gebelin’s Monde Primitif, vol. iv. p. 316, 
et seq. *• ' * ' 

^ Mr. Chishull supposes, that the n was the Bdimimshed, ^hereu the latter is the 11 aug- 
mented. ^ * « : 

s * 

* This Bronze is preservAl in cardinal Borgia’s Museum at Veletri, and was by him kindly 
fommunieftted tb me.* I afterward submitted it to the inspection of Richard Payne Knight, Esq. 
who has mentioned it* in his very learned and curious Analytical Essay on the Greek dphabet, 
p.4. 16. 68.Lond. 1791, 4to. Several particulars concerning this Bronze will be menUoned 
hereafter. 
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five bundled years before Gbrist; an exemplar of wbicbVill be given 
bereafter. I find that tlie r was frcquenfly supplied by the K in*ancieni 
documents, particularly in the Sige^ inscription.where 3)1 V2 or SvKE 
is written for Liyst. This inscsiption is in lhe,iEolic dialect, and was writ- 
ten in the five hundred and ninety-fburlb year before Christ. , 

The A is derived from the T, which supplied its place till the former 
character was admitted into the Gi^ek alpliabet, as appears by die Oscan 
inscription above referred to, and by other.anciciit documents. 

In times of very remote antiquity the Greeks Jiad not a sufficient 
number of letters for the notation of their language. A character some- 
what like the A seems to havtf supplied the place of $he Z- , Gn a medal 
struck at Zancle (now Messina), about the, 28th Olympiad, it is written^ 
AANKAE; and the same cliaracter is observable^ on the shield of Anaxida- 
mus, the son of Zeuxidamus, which is nea^y df the same date, and is 
writlcn thus AETKZIAAMO. The character, like 4he A was sometimes 
converted into th<f P,« for the 'ancient Gfceks sometimes wrote PEYKSr- 
AAMOr and PANKAE.. This shews the uncertainty of writing befbre they 
had polished their language,** although I fmd that the S and die A united 
sometimes supplied the place of the Z, yet I conceive this letter to be 
only the 2 augmented; for in early times its sound was conveyed by 22, 
though some have deduced it from the Phenician Zain I but this character 
was not used by tlic Pclasik’ The zeta in its present fonn doth* not 
appear in lhc*Marmor Sandmeense, which yas written at the end of the 
101st Olympiad, or three hmdred and forty-four years before Christ, nor 
in several of the ancient in^riptions preserved by Chishull, who says that 
its ancient form was thus tt.* ^ 

The m, H or E long, BouYided as an aspirate, is said^to have been 
introduced into the Greek alphabet by Simonides; but it appears, by the . 
Eugubian tables, and odier ancient monuments, that i^ was admitted 
before his time. IHie literad have disputed whether the H should be 
admitted as a letter, or be esteemed only as a mer^ sign, or note of aspi- 
ration. Varro, and many who have followed him, ^consider it only as an* 

* “5 « J 


j ' » 

** See D’HancarvUle’s Recherches Bur I’origine, I'esprit, et les progres des arh de la Grece. 
Vol.ii. plate zxi. London 1785, 4to. - 

^ * Sec Antiquitates Asiaticae, p/so. 68. 98. 


o 
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aspirate. It is certainly of high antiquity, for it is found in the ancient 
Phenician and Hebrew alphabets. Plato in his Cratylus truly says, that 
the Athenians ancientl|y wrote £ andjaottH: his words are Ou H ix^tSfAtBet, 
a'xxa E to voXaiov; though it is certain iliat this character had different 
pojrers.'* 

The Pelasgian ^ or P, was undoubtedly derived from the Phenician 
Vau, and was at first supplied by the Vi and when it was used as an aspirate, 
it was inverted thus ft, 1 conQsive it to be the parent of the Greek O, be- 
cause it is found on the coins of the Bastuli who vtere Phenicians, on the 
Eugubian tablest, and on the most ancient Etruscan monuments, long 
before the Greqk O^was used. These testifitonies might induce Dr. Swin- 
ton to consider the or F as qne of the original characters of the primitive 
Etruscan alphabet; but father Gori does not allow it to be such, and this 
letter was pronounced libO tl^e V, a palatial aspirate.’ The use of it as a 
labial aspirate or o \^s of a.later period, and the mode of pronouncing it 
with the lips and td^th, as now practised, is of a still l&ter age. * 

Th®T is derived from the Phenician Vau, sounded as the vowel U. It 
was introduced to soften the harshness of the V Consonant ?*and afferwards 
the Greeks rendered it by the diphthong ou." The O is said to have been 
included in the T, but although this last character might convey the sound, 
yet I find the fortner was introduced into the Phenician alphabet long 
before the T, used as a vowel, appeared in'i^ present fonp. It is in both 
the Sigean inscriptions, and^n the old cup mentioned by Achacus in 
Athenaeus, on which was "inscribed iiiONT^O. • In this word the T is 
distinguished firojii it; and here the last Cr^is prqnounced like ou, as 
Atheneeus and others assuj^e us /rom the best ^authorities:" but notwith- 
standing thi8,t^the letter o doth not appear in^the Eugubian tables, nor 
• in the primary Pelasgian alpliabet; and if it was not derived from the 
Phenician vau,^when sounded as a vowel, I am.at a loss to account from 
what radix it is descended. In some of the old Phenician alphabets, it!^ 
form is that of the D vowel; and when it was first sulmittcd into the 
'Etruscan alphabet, it was sometimes like the inverted T thus ji, but 

€. r 

^ Sef Antiqui tales Asiaticie, p. fo. 

' See ChishuII's Antiffuitates Asiaticie, p.I7» n.31, and p. 19. 

" Jackson’s Cbr^iological Antiq. vol.in. p. 16Q et seq. 
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more generally likp inverted ^ thus ^ ; however it is certain, 4hat the 
sound .of the long O existed before the addition of the mark A to the 
Attic alphabet, which before was ‘composed df tw<9 omikrons thus O O. 

The different powers of Homer's O are proved by Dr. Taylor to be 
three; namely, O, £1, and ou,” though 1 much doubt whether these tlfree 
different characters existed in the |(^reek alphabet so e&rly as the days of 
Homer, becaiyse Pronopides his master, and also Oipheus and Thymaetes 
of Lacedaemon, who were nearly his contemporaries, used the Pelasgian 
characters.** • * 

The Pelasgian ) when guttural or hard liad the power of K, when 
soft, that of t^p £. We fin(i thalTthis character, likdthe*Roman C, with 
a reversed aspect, had the power of £ near one thousand years before the* 
Christian sera,' and perhaps this ancient Pelasgian character was the 
parent of the more modem £ of the Greeks,* aihiou'gh the early colonists 
who setdpd ip Ital^ vrrote the ^ a| in 'the alphabet^bove given, which 
was continue^ by lhe*Romans, and i? stHl in use with a reversed^aspect. 

I shall novr speak of the aspirated and double letters, namely e,H,<^, X, 
and Y, which appear on the later Pelasgian and Etmscan monuments. 
The 0 is the T aspirated, the S and the X are said to have been added 
by Palamedes. ITiey arc found on some very early coins, and on 
ancient inscriptions. The fo^er of these letters was supplied by the 
junction of the K with the-£.rand the latter is the Phenician G H, wtiich 
the Etruscans softened into ® If, as will hele^fter appear. 

Perhaps the K of the Eugubian inscriptions may be reckoned among 
the double letters, as^its fi^ie is. evidently composed of two distinct parts 
thus which seems to have been originally two distinct elements.* The 
one is the Jota, and the cither the .^lolic gamma, the pareiit of the Ro- 
man C, and was probabl y^ronounced CH, like the C of the modem 
Italians. We find this character signifying CH, in the inscription on the 
stone in the Oscan la'ngupge abovementioned. 

• The derivative .letters *were introduced into the pelasgian and Greek 
alphabets at different peridds. *As those people polished their language,* 
they added new letters or marks for the better and more hanncutiious con- 

*<• ^ee Dr. Taylor’s Elements of Civil Law, p. 553, 554 and 555, and ^hishull ut supra. 

* Recherebts sur J'OrigiM See. d(Ss Arts de la Grece, flir Mr. D’Hancarville, vol. ii. p.aso. 

r See above, pi. ii. p. 6&. D’Hancarville ut st)pra, p. SOS. 806. 848. ^47. n. 106. ^ • 
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veying Uie soiuids thereof. Several of them* must Ivavc been introduced 
Jong before the practice of ivritiDg from left to right was generally 
adopted, because ttiej^are fbund oiktnmiy Phenician and Pclasgian coins 
and inscriptions which are written from the right hand, from whence they 
hafe been inserted into the alphabets of tliose nations, published by 
several diplomatic wrilci's.'' The Athenians wiotc from the right hand, 
near three centuries and a half after tlie building of llqme. I'he dc- 
scendents of the ancient Pdasgi, and particularly the Samnites, con- 
tinued to write in ihil^ manner till the sixth centuty after that period, or 
till about two hundred and thirty years before Christ, and the Osci still 
later,' altliouglrthc^loniaus liad pmcliscd tKe present mo^e of writing as 
«arly as the third century after the building of Rome. 

It has been already obsei^’ed, that the £uguhian tables have not the 
letters r, Z, O, T, or Xl, nor the letters 0, H, <l>, X, or T; whence we 
may conclude, ths^^they were unkne^wn to the Umbriaqs when these 
tables M’ere wrillcn. • * , ‘ • * 

The Borgian inscription oji the Bronze above 'referred, to, was found 
at Brutium in Calabria in the year 1783, and is now preserved in that 
Museum at Velitri, engraven in characters partly Pclasgian, jiaitly Etrus- 
can, and partly Greek, which manifests that fhe Greek alphabet gradu- 
ally took place of the two former, probably by some centuries bci’ore the 
Christian a'ra. The abb6 Bartlielmy deliv^ .it as his opinion, that tliis 
Bronze is of tlie fifth cenlury^iefore Christ, lowever it proves, that several 
of the Pclasgian and Etruscan letters were nv( intircly disused in Calabria 
when it was fabricated, as appears from tint fac-simile herewith given. 
It is observable that some of the double letters arc in this inscription*, 
and that the\r, the I, S,Z£, and had*no( received the forfhs they 
afterwards had, and still have in Uic Greek alphabet. 

It is a Tessera Hospitalis which intitled the bearer to a hospitable 
reception wherever he might require it. Somqtimds they were given by 
whole communities, and were termed Tessers^ Publicae; at other tiiries 
,by privjite persons and were called Privatse, Such being obtained from 
the friendq of the persons desiring them. ^ 


^See Koaveau traits de Diplonu^lque, vol. i. plate tH. p. 654, and p. ^4, o^this wotk. 
^ ^ See Monaieur G^bdio, voL vi. ut aupra.* 
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EXflMPliAR 

TESSERA HOSPITAI4ES IN MVSEO BORGIANO ASSERVATO. 

» 


\ 


©EOS . TTXA . SAOTIS . ,AIA 
OTI . 2IKAINIAI . TAN . Voi 
KIAN . KAI . TAAAA . nANT 
A . AASlIpI^O^'. HAPArOP * 

AS . nPOSKNOl . MINKON. 

APMOSIAAMOS . APAOAP ‘ 

XOS ..ONATAS . EIIIKOP 
OS. 

The above is thus translated : 

Dea ybrtuna. Servatrix 
Sicacniae domum / 

Et Mliqua*omnia.^ "* 

D^iurgus Paragoras 
C/nciliatores, Mtncon, 

Altncfkidamus, Agatharchus, 

Onatas, Epicurus. 

It is observable that the x on this inscription is represented thus ip. The 
S bears this form +, *tbe r is written thus I, the I thus the S thus M. 
The letters H, O, and Xi appear on the cclcbratec^igean inscription wlijch 
was written five hundred and ninety years before the Christian sera* « 
From what has bel^n advanced 1 conclude, that die original alphabet 
*of the l^elasgians or Etruscans consisted of twelve tadical letters, from 
whence thirteen more eharacters or lett^ were derived. * 
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Badiaib. 

• fi 

a 
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ON THE HiDipAL LETTERS 

‘ 

DerivativeB« 

•A ^ • 

E lengthened or^-^pirated H 


')| E diminished 

4 


M 

Id 

q 

z 

t 

V 


M 


n augmented 

^ . 


S augmented 
T augmented 



.2 

*' A 

/-V or F of the Pelasgi and others. 

<U vowel «v or r. and the O short. 
O. long or CD. n. 

* • • 
r • # 

Doable and a^mted Letten. 


* T aspirated 0 ** 

t E 2 joined* B 
^ Q n aspirated * 

, • W Gh softened into Ch x Chi. 

^ n and 2 an^ntly supplied ^the 't. 

It has been shewn that the^elasgi yei'e cn Phenician original, and 
therefore it is easy to conceive, thftt their langmges were nearly allied to 
each other. The proximity of the earliest Greek^ the biiental languages 
was well known to Isaac Casaubon, Erpeivusi Gebelin, and others. 
Monsieur Bour^et and father Gori shew, that theManguage of the Pelasgi 
dlfiered but little ftom the Greek: but althouglMheir opinions have been 
controverted, it iflust be allowed that the Gr^ks improved the language 
of their Pela^gian ancestors to so great a degree; that the elegant ora- • 
ttqns^ spoken by Isocra^^s and Demosthenes^ we^ as different frmn the 
hanh dialects of the ancient Pelasgi, as was the English of Addison and 
Pope, from that of Robert of Gloucester, OccldVe, or Chaucer.^ It is 
therdbre manifest, that the rude language of the ancient Pelasgi was veiy* 
diffisrent ftom the later or Helemc Greek. . ' * 
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OF THE PELifSGIANS. 

The descendants of thaPels^gi who settled in Etruriay Umbria, and 
in other parts of Italy, were celebrated for their knowledge id the arts 
and sciences. Both Greeks and j^mans ront thekr youth into Etruria for 
education. A very interesting account (Sf the learning and writings of the 
Etruscans is given in the ancient part of the Universal History, vol. xvi. 
from p. 57 to 62. The best writers agree, that the ar^ s^nd sciences were 
very conspicuous in RonSh befbfe its citizens had any intercourse with 
the Greeks, dnd in these they must have imitated the Etruscans, of whose 
skill and ingenuity vye have so many proofs. ^ 

Their paintings are admirable, and the colours onjlhair vases, which 
have been executed above 4:ivo thousand years, aie as p^ect as if they 
had been thd works of modem times. • * 

The Pelasgian or Etmscan language was spoken in the Augustan ag%, 
as we learn from Aulus Gellius, and Strabo.*% It was also patronized by 
the emperor Claudius, as appears by a speech of that emperor recorded 
1^ Tacitus,‘*in whicl\ he says,* ** Retfflit ad senatiRn^iper collegia Haruspi- 
“ cum, ne v^ustissimq ItaUa disc^Hnaper desidtam ex*solesceret, quam tamen 
** primores UluMrus adhuc retinebant it inJdmiUaS propagabant’* It seems 
extraordinary, that none of the mss. in the Pelasgian or Etruscan lan- 
guage should have beeivtransmitted to us; for it appears by a passage in 
Ammianus MarcelJinus," that the Etruscan records wfre preserved in the 
college of Au^rs till the a^dle of the fourth century after C^hris^; and 
that the Augurs assisted tljp emperor Julian with the sacred discipline of 
their mysteries, by bnngiiw hinv their books, which were written, in the 
Etruscan letters and lai^age. This*was probably done when Julian 
reformed the Pagan wor^p. * , 

After thft reign of thil prince we hear no more of the Etmscan records 
or MSS. for Christianity being re-established in the reign of his successoi;, 
and this Pagan learning tieing offensive to the Christians, they have, and 
I fear with too much reason, been charged with having destroyed those 
^monuments o{ ancientUearaing. This was more 4he effect oft zeal than of 
prudence; for the Etru^an jecords could not h^^e contained any thing 
that wbuld have invali<^ted the tmths of Christianity. However, frdm 

. Aolut Gellii^ Noet* Attic^ 1. xi. c. 7. Strabo, ],vii. 

^ * Ann. xi. IS. jj *Lib. xx c.s. 
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t * 

this period, the Pelasgian or Etruscan language was inlirely disused, and 
in ft shori: rime'aillter was not understood by the inhabitants of Italy. 

The ancient PelasaUin kuif^age has been disused for near thirteen 
' dtetnries; but the study of it hiS ot late become fashionable among the 
litonsti, and it has been culdvated with great success by M. Bouguet, 
the prelate Urbina|«, father Gori, Maffei, Jo^ Christopher Amadutkis, 
John Baptist Passer, aiid other illustriatis menf as well in Italy, France, 
and Germany, as by our countprman the late Dr. Swinton, fh>m all whose 
labours it may be collected, that the Pelasgian language and characters 
4sre preserved ia the monuments which have been called Etruscan, and 
that eveiy thiry* relative to the religiousi, civil, military, and naval esta- 
blishments amcmg the Romans, was derived from the EtruSMMhi$[*aaikthe 
o^er descendents of the ancient Pelasgi, who settled in different parts of 
Italy. V ^ 

The lonians, it has been observed, were the 6itt Greeks who turned 
their letters towards ipt right hand, i^d 'w^te from left (to right. * Homer 
was a native of Ionia, where the' Pelas^c al{diabet was«||ps%« ‘improved; 
but how many of the derivative letters, were introdooed *****^r^r^”***i(fa 
alphabet ia the days of Homer, canndt now benscertained. TlaMrfhenians 
adapted the Icmian letters in the ninety-fourth Olympiad, or about four 
hundred and four Jrears before Christ. The Arcadian letters are imme- 
diatdly deirived from the improved loniaii^^phabet; and the Latin or 
from the Arcadian. ^ 


The alphabets derived ftbin the Roman a|;e the Lombairiic, the Visi-* 
gothic, the Saxem, J.he Gallican, "the Fmnco-(!^llic or Merovingian, the 
Teutonic or German, tlie CaroUhlan, the Cauetian^ and the modem 
Gothic, as I have shewn in the fourth and ftflh phapters of the pi;^ed- 
ing work. 

■ He is said to haVe written about one hundred and sixty-eight years after the destruction 
of Troy, or as some will have U, about nine hundred and seven before Christ. 
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